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THE GENERAL PREFACE. 


Ir any reader should be so much a stranger to the writings of 
bishop Hooper, as to doubt the genuineness of any part of the 
following Collection, I beg leave to inform him, that the seve- 
ral curious pieces, of which it is composed, were all printed by 
himself in his lifetime, except two ; namely, the Notes on Tertul- 
lian’s Tract against the Valentinians, and the Comment on the 
xtixth chapter of Genesis; both which were put into my hands 
by his lordship a little before his death; the former, to be 
transmitted to some learned gentlemen abroad, who were then, 
as he had been informed, about to print a new edition of Ter- 
tullian’s Works, and were to have his leave to make such use of 
these Notes, in their intended edition, as they should think 
proper, according to what is mentioned in a short advertise- 
ment at the bottom of the 326th page; the other, to be printed 
by myself here in Oxford, in the manner 1 have related in the 
preface to it, p.521>, &c. On which account, the authenticity 
of these two pieces, though printed after his death, will, it is 
hoped, be no more called in question, than that of any of those 
that were printed before; both of them having been left by 
him with a design of being published; and both therefore, we 
may justly suppose, having received his finishing hand: pro- 
vided, nevertheless, that they are faithfully printed from the 
original manuscripts, as I assure the reader they are; and that 
with so scrupulous an exactness, that in p. 330°, where some- 
thing seemed to be wanting to complete the sense, I chose 
rather to leave a blank, with an aliquid forsan desideratur, in 
the margin, than to presume to guess at what was to be sup- 
plied. The Comment was printed in the year 1728, the year 
after the author died; but the Notes, having waited for the 
above-mentioned edition of Tertullian, were never published 
till now ; and they are here immediately subjoined to the Con- 
@ Page 222, vol. il. of this edition, Ὁ Ibid. page 245. © Ibid. page 226. 
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jectures on the Valentinian Heresy, because, the subject of 
both being the same, they mutually illustrate each other ; and 
were indeed both at first intended to accompany the same 
work, viz. the new edition of Tertullian adv. Valentinianos, 
which our author tells us, p. 3264, he had been preparing for 
the press; the Conjectures, by way of prolegomena, or intro- 
duction; and the Notes, in their proper capacity, by way of 
settling the readings, and explaining the meaning of the seve- 
ral texts to which they respectively belong. But the Notes 
not being at hand, as he adds in the same page, when the 
Conjectures were printed, they were laid aside. As for the 
tract of Tertullian, to which they related, I cannot be sure 
whether ever any particular copy of it had been revised and 
corrected by his lordship, in order to serve as the text for 
them ; if it had, it is not now to be found amongst his papers : 
it would otherwise have been here printed with the Notes, as it 
was originally designed to have been. 

But though these Notes were never printed before, they 
were not unknown to the learned. Our author had mentioned 
them under the title of Hinmendationes et Observationes, at the 
end of his Conjectures on the Valentinian Heresy, and ac- 
quainted his readers with the accident, (just now spoken of,) 
that prevented them from being subjoined to that work. And 
such was the learning and judgment, as well as sagacity and 
ingenuity, by which he had distinguished himself in these his 
Conjectures on the origin and tenets of the Valentinians, as 
made all those who were inquisitive into the state of the primi- 
tive church, and the many heterodox and extravagant opinions 
that from time to time sprung up therein, extremely desirous 
to see his Notes on Tertullian’s treatise against that sect ; and 
the more so, as they conceived that what he should offer in 
explanation of Tertullian would be equally explanatory of 
Treneus on the same subject; (as his Conjectures had before 
been;) and consequently prove a very useful key to the writ- 
ings of both these ancient and venerable fathers: as in fact it 
will be found to be. They therefore entreated his lordship te 
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resume so curious and useful a subject ; and, as he had already 
obliged them with his Conjectures, do them the favour to print 
his Notes likewise. To this request he so far consented, as to 
order them to be transcribed, and sent abroad, as above men- 
tioned; which he thought would be a good opportunity of 
communicating them to the public. This is above thirty years 
ago. In all which time, I have not heard a word from thence 
concerning them; whether it be that they miscarried by the 
way, or else, which I rather think, the edition of Tertullian, 
of which they were designed to make a part, being laid aside, 
they were laid aside with it. But however this may be, and 
whatever may have befallen them abroad; certain it is, that 
length of time has not diminished ought of the high opinion 
that has always been entertained of them at home. The learned 
of our own country have all along had them in their thoughts, 
and been continually inquiring after them: and some, who 
knew that I had a copy of them in my hands, have often ex- 
pressed their wishes to see them in print. Among whom, I 
must not omit to mention the late learned and worthy master 
of University College, Dr. Cockman, who having, for some 
years before his death, undertaken an edition of Tertullian’s 
‘Works, and wanting these papers for the same purpose for 
which they had been formerly sent abroad, desired I would 
favour his design so far as to let him have a transcript of 
them ; which I promised to do, with proper leave. But he 
died before I had an opportunity to deliver them into his 
hands. Otherwise, the use he would have made of them would 
probably have prevented their being printed now. - 

I have been the longer in my account of these Notes, ἘΠ 
cause they are the only part (or entire article) of this collec- 
tion that has not been printed before. And from what has 
been said of them it appears that they were intended for the 
press by the author himself, and that they are now printed at 
the desire of many that have thought them worthy of it. As 
to the other parts, they were all published before ; but some of 
them so many years ago, that they have long since been out of 
print, and were become extremely scarce. And others of them 
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were always very difficult to be got, no more copies having 
been printed at first than some few for presents to friends. 
In which cases, there was hardly any other way left of coming 
at either but to get them reprinted. Which way therefore 
several gentlemen of learning, both here and elsewhere, who 
were sensible of the worth and usefulness of these writings, 
and lamented they should be in so few hands, determined to 
take ; and knowing I had the honour to be acquainted with 
bishop Hooper’s family, and had formerly been intrusted by 
the Bishop himself with the care of publishing one of his learned 
works, desired I would intercede with them for leave to publish 
the rest. This I very readily consented to do, having the same 
opinion of them which these gentlemen had; and being more- 
over apprehensive, that, should they not be collected together 
and reprinted, while there were people living who could youch 
for their being his, some of them might gradually be thrown 
by and forgot; (especially as his name was to none of them 
but his sermons ;) and he might lose the credit, and the public 
the advantage of them; consequences, which it became one 
who had received so many obligations from his lordship, and 
wished well to the interests of religion and learning, to endea- 
vour to prevent. I therefore took the first opportunity to apply 
to his lordship’s nearest relation for the leave desired; who 
readily granted it, and kindly furnished me with such books 
and papers as were necessary for carrying on the edition; de- 
siring every thing might be done in a manner worthy of his 
lordship’s character. 

On my opening the books that were sent me, I found our 
author himself had made many additions and alterations in 
most of them; some in copies interleaved for that purpose, 
others in the margins, and many in loose papers ; all which, as 
they were evidently designed by him as materials for new edi- 
tions of the respective parts to which they belong, are here 
faithfully transcribed, and inserted in their proper places, 
(which places were most of them marked by his lordship him- 
self,) that no part might want any improvement he intended it. 
Among the loose papers, I found one which appears to be a 
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preface he had drawn up to his Review of his Inquiry into the 
State of the Ancient Weights and Measures ; which, as it con- 
tains a brief recapitulation of what that Inquiry treats of at 
large, and accounts for the many particulars in which this 
edition of it will appear to differ from the former, and particu- 
larly for the insertion of some paragraphs concerning the di- 
mensions of Solomon’s brazen sea, which reach from p. 487, 1. 40, 
to p. 491, 1. 21°, (where he himself had directed they should 
come in,) I think proper to give the reader here in words at 
length. It is as follows: 

“The Inquiry that is here in some manner reviewed was 
“made in search of an hypothesis that might give a consistent 
“ account of the three old measures there mentioned. [0 sup- 
‘ poses the Phcenician mina (whether the same with the Egypt- 
‘jan, or no) to have been the weight of a cube of water made 
“by their palm. This weight divided into 100 parts, as the 
“ cube-palm might be, if divided into five parts, equal to 25 
“ parallelepipedums, divided again by 4, being a notable, and 
“ the first square number. This weight to have been the silver- 
“ weight, and, if requiring further division, divided forward by 
“6, a number of the readiest divisions, and which was also re- 
“ markable, upon a singular account, both by the Egyptian 
“ geonomy and by the Chaldean astronomy. This Pheenician 
“ palm is supposed to be the same that was introduced by 
« Solon at Athens; and its mina too the same: and it is shewn, 
“that the Attic palm was probably our modern English, and 
“ that the mina was very little unequal to 6834 of our grains. 
“ This is supposed to be the weight of an original Phoenician 
“mina; by the 51,th of which, taken in various numbers, the 
‘© Chaldeans to the east, and the Grecians to the west, reckoned 
‘ their silver: the Chaldeans reckoning up 120 of those little 
“pieces for their mina, and the Grecians, some of them, 96 ; 
“ allof them, either east or west, sometimes choosing to reckon 
“by twice their little weights, and making a double mina. 
“ This difference of single and double seems to have been in 
“use both by the Israelites, who doubled the Pheenician mina, 


© From p. 159, 1. 31, to p. 164, ]. 14. vol. ii. of this edition. 
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and by the Eubceans in Greece, who had a mina double to 
the Attic ; as well as by the Chaldeans, who had their double 
mina too. And now, to return to the single Pheenician mina 
of 100 little weights, and a lesser mina equal to 96 of them : 
this lesser mina may be supposed to have been taken into use 
by such nations as thought 96 to be the more convenient 
number for a mina, by reason of its partibility, it having its 
half, its quarter, its eighth part, its sixteenth part, and its 
two-and-thirtieth, as divided by 48, 24, 12, 6 and 3 as 
well as 2: this numbering by 12, a double 6, being in fre- 
quent use, as well as the 10, the double number of the Egypt- 
ian 5; it appearing by the scripture that in that eastern 
country the number 12 was often reckoned by, as well as 
the number το. This reckoning of a single pound by 96 


‘such little weights, of which the Phoenician reckoned 100, 


made another kind of mina, short by 4 of the Pheenician, 
which has been properly called a litra, every dozen of them 
being reckoned for a little unity, an uncia; and that unity 
again subdivided by eight parts, each of which is equal to 
the τας {ἢ of an original mina. 

« So much for the Phenicians and the Attics, with whom the 
reckoning by hundreds prevailed. But of the Romans it 15 
observable that they reckoned commonly by litras, the uncia 
being a noted par tition of their as or libra, and the eighth a 
common partition of the uncia: and this way, it is extremely 
probable, was taken up from the Greek parts of Italy, and 
was practised in Sicily, and in some nations of Greece itself, 
if not by all the Dorians. Now as to these Romans, it 1s 
further known, that when they made their denarius equal to 
an Attie drachma, they had thenceforw ards a double account 
of that little money, one by 1codths, as the Attics reckoned, 
which was the mina, and to them a new libra or litra; and 


‘the other by g6ths, which was the old Italic litra. For these 


two different reckonings there was an easy agreement to be 
made by the money-scriveners; 24 of the one litras, the 
Attic libra, being equal to 25 of the other: but it is all the 
while likewise to be observed, that the Roman libra, then 
used for common weight, was not the same withthis Attic 
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‘libra, though divided by the same numbers; but was indeed 
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three quarters only of the other: and this too might then 
very well be understood by those that were acquainted with 
the several dealings by weight, and so brought to a conveni- 
ent equality. 

“* These are the particulars, into which the Inquiry searches, 
and some of which it establishes upon very probable grounds; 


‘ endeavouring, by such computations compared one with an- 


other, to give the value of the Pheenician coins by the known 
old Attic, and of the Roman coins by the contemporary Attic; 
those two coins being observed, since their first agreement, 
to have risen and fallen together in their weight. 

“For the comparing the different weights of the several 
coins with the Attic drachma, the decimal arithmetic was 
found very convenient; for thereby the number of drachmas, 
as many as ever could be contained in any number cf minas 
named in any author, might in the progressional order be 
easily found, and that number looked upon as the greatest 
that could be desired, and which needs not be made greater 


‘ by one more, and much less by the addition of any tenth of 


such a one. | 

“ The particulars of this hypothesis are endeavoured to be 
warranted by authorities of ancient writers; and, as to the 
main, may appear to be agreeable to themselves and those 
authorities, and at least as consonantly as any other hypo- 
thesis that has been yet offered. By the method of the In- 
quiry it may appear that it was not intended as a doctrinal 
institution for learners, but merely as an hypothesis proposed 
to the examination of the knowing: and accordingly, when it 
was published, it was not by many copies, but by 200 or 300 
only; half of which were given by the author to his friends, 
and the other half left to be sold by the printer, if any would 
buy them. For the sake of those that may have those copies, 
as many of the review are printed, to be dispersed in the 
same manner, and at as easy a rate as may be to the buyer. 
It is but short, and such as has been prepared above three 
years since, consisting of such alterations as were caused by 
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“ my own cursory observations, or by those of some few friends, 
“that had communicated theirs to me. 


And it appearing 
‘‘ that the several errors, that had occasioned these alterations, 
κε were not such as at all affected the truth of this hypothesis, 
‘it is further carried on to an examination of it by the account 
“it will give of the capacity of Solomon’s brazen sea; which 
“account, if found more easy and more natural than some 
“that have been formerly given, may finally help to recom- 
‘mend the probability of the hypothesis.” 

This is the preface which our author had drawn up to his 
Review of his Inquiry into the State of the Ancient Weights 
and Measures. By which it appears that the Review itself 
consisted of such additions and alterations as he himself had 
made, or his learned friends had communicated to him. It 
appears too that this Review had been prepared by him above 
three years before the preface was written. By which, I 
presume, he means, that it had been so long put together and 
made ready for the press. And yet I do not find any thing 
among his papers which shows it to have been in such for- 
wardness. So that if there was ever any finished copy of it, I 
fear it is lost. But though we have it not in form, we have 
the substance of it; we have the apparatus made for it ; (which 
may, after all, be the whole of what is meant by its being pre- 
pared ;) we have the additions and alterations of which it was 
to consist, as well those made by his lordship himself as those 
that were sent him by his correspondents; the former in his 
own handwriting, the latter in theirs. And as the first edition 
came out with so many errors, occasioned partly by his being 
at a great distance from the press, and partly by other acci- 
dents; it was but doing justice to this to lay hold of these 
helps, to make it more correct. These therefore I began to 
consider with reference to the several places to which they 
belonged. But I had not proceeded far before I perceived 
that many of the errors noted by our author and his friends 
were such as had happened in the calculations ; of which as I 
was not a competent judge, I thought it necessary to call in the 
assistance of some person well versed in mathematical studies, 
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and particularly decimal arithmetic, who might go over the 
calculations, and correct them where he found any mistakes. 
For which work I knew nobody so well qualified as the 
reverend Mr. Bliss, our worthy Savilian professor of Geometry ; 
who is allowed by all that know him to be a very accurate, as 
well as able master of computation. Into his hands therefore 
I put both the Inquiry and the papers relating to it; desiring 
him to compare them together, and make such alterations as 
were necessary. Which I doubt not but he has done. “ For 
“he has carefully examined and recomputed all the numbers, 
“and carried them to more places in the decimals than they 
“had been carried to in the former edition. But he has not 
“ presumed to make any alteration in the original numbers upon 
‘“‘ which those calculations were founded, except where his lord- 
“ ship’s copy, corrected with his own hand, and his other papers, 
“ authorized it.” This was a right method of proceeding: and 
whatever improvements have been made in this part by so 
much care, tempered with so much caution, the reader will 
know to whom he is indebted for them. At the same time, 1 
must not omit to inform him, that the Professor, to whom he 
will find himself so much obliged for rectifying the calculations, 
was employed, not only by the consent but at the request of 
the worthy family who communicated the materials 1 have 
been speaking of; and whose earnest desire it was that they 
might be applied in such a manner as would prove most beneficial 
to the Work. 

And thus much for the papers I have received from the 
family, and the use that has been made of them. 1 must now 
go on to inform the reader what he is further to expect from 
this edition. [I have before observed, that the two posthumous 
parts of these works are printed verbatim from the manuscripts. 
The like care has been taken with regard to the other parts. 
For where our author or his friends had made no correction, 
or where I had not the justest reason to apprehend some mis- 
take that had escaped their correction, I have (as I thought 
it the duty of a faithful editor to do) strictly adhered to the 
printed copies; except in a very few instances, where a local 
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or antiquated word was to be exchanged for one of more gene- 
ral and current use. I must likewise except the quotations and 
references, in which the reader will find many alterations and 
additions; which, I hope, will be of service to him when he 
comes to peruse the several parts to which they relate. For 
whereas in some of these learned pieces the authorities of a 
multitude of writers were to be appealed to, it was extremely 
difficult, I may say scarce possible, not to be sometimes 
mistaken in citing them. For these authorities were either set 
down at large, or only referred to. In both which cases, as 
there was room for mistakes, so mistakes had in fact happened. 
Where the authorities were set down at large, some errors had 
been committed in transcribing them; which could no other- 
wise be corrected than by having recourse to the respective 
books from whence they were taken: which was therefore 
done, and the errors corrected. Where the authorities were 
only referred to, notice had not always been given in what 
part of the author they were to be found; and sometimes the 
notice that had been given was wrong. These therefore 
were to be looked out; and the book, chapter, section, ὧς, 
noted in the margin, for the reader’s use: a work which often 
required some time as well as patience. Notwithstanding 
which, I can truly affirm, that there is not a passage of any 
consequence, either quoted at large or referred to, throughout 
this whole Collection, that I have not examined by its proper 
author, in order to see that it answered the purpose for which 
it was alleged. And sometimes, where I thought it necessary, 
I have presumed to add a quotation or reference of my own. 
In collecting these pieces together, and assigning them their 
proper places in this volume, it was necessary to follow some 
orderf. The most natural seemed to be, to range them according 
to the respective times in which they were first published. 
But there were two of them that could not be conveniently 
placed according to this method; viz. the “ Calculation of the 
“ Credibility of Human Testimony,” and the “ Notes on Tertul- 


f In this edition the pieces are differently arranged: see the General 
Contents, p. xvii. 
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“fian’s Tract against the Valentinians ;” the former requiring 
to be placed next the “ Infallible Guide,” on account of the 
similitude of the subjects ; the latter, for the same reason, next 
the “ Conjectures on the Valentinian Heresy,” where, there- 
fore, the reader will find them. Nor could the Sermons be 
placed according to the series of the times in which they were 
preached, without disturbing the order of the other parts; 
and are therefore put at the end, as is usual in these collections. 

And now if it should be asked, whether this Collection, which 
I have here been giving an account of, contains the whole of 
bishop Hooper’s Works ; I answer, I cannot say it does. There 
are some few things of his, both in print and in manuscript, that 
are not taken into it. The former are chiefly such as were 
occasioned by some disputes that happened about the beginning 
of this century; and, being proper to the times in which they 
were written, are now laid aside, to make way for those of 
more general importance. And as to the latter, though his 
lordship was pleased to exempt them from the common fate of 
his other papers, which he burnt with his own hands a little 
before his death, yet the orders he gave about them were 
such as rather discouraged than recommended their pub- 
lication. 

If any complaint should be made for want of a general 
index, my apology must be, that, having found no index to 
any particular part of this Collection, I had not time to draw 
up one to the whole. The reason why our author himself 
made no index to any of his works was, I presume, because he 
had prefixed large and copious tables of contents to such of 
them as were of any length; which he thought would be 
sufficient to direct a reader, who had any knowledge of the 
several subjects he was treating of, to every thing he should 
have occasion to look after, without any other assistance of 
this kind. And if his lordship himself thought this a good 
reason for omitting further direction, (as he seems to have done,) 
I must, in my turn, beg leave to claim the benefit of it. 

Thus much [ thought proper to premise by way of preface 
to the following Collection, in order to acquaint the reader what 
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I have done in preparing it for the press. And now I shall not 
detain him from perusing the Collection itself by presuming 
to recommend it to his approbation ; it being sufficient to have 
assured him that it contains the genuine Works of the great 
author whose name it bears: a prelate of the most extensive 
learning and exemplary goodness; one of the brightest orna- 
ments of his high order; the delight of his diocese while 
living, and the constant theme of their most pious remembrance 
and grateful acknowledgments ever since his decease. 

But, for a more finished character of our author, (for it was 
not the design of this preface to speak of him any further 
than as he was connected with his Works,) I beg leave to refer 
the reader to the following Epitaph®, which was written by a 
gentleman of the greatest veracity as well as learning; one 
who is allowed to be as good a judge of merit in general, as he 
certainly was well acquainted with that of the great prelate he 
celebrates: and it is as just and true in every article as it is 
classical and elegant. 


EHO TUN 


Curist-CHuRCcH, 
Aug. 20, 1757. 


8 Inscribed on his lordship’s monument in the cathedral church of 
Wells. 
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THE CHURCH 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
FREE FROM 


THE IMPUTATION OF POPERY*. 


'THE case between the Church of England and the dissent- 
ers from it, requiring not much of learning or speculation, it 
might well seem to be no difficult matter to see into the bot- 
tom of it, and clear the difference. And indeed the duty of 
obedience in things indifferent, and the obligation of each 
Christian to preserve the unity of the church, are so convinc- 
ing, and the expedience of some ceremonies in general, and 
the innocence of ours in particular, so plain, that the reconci- 
liation of our brethren to us, upon the view of our reasons, 
and the answers we have given to their scruples, might be 
easily expected ; were there not some general prejudice upon 
the minds of otherwise well disposed men, that, like an inter- 
posing mist, either diverts the ight that is ready to come in, 
or lets it not appear in its own colour. 

And this seems to be no other than the opinion many have 
been possessed with, that our worship is popery, and that to 
return to our communion is to make a step towards Rome, 
and to join company with those that are going thither. For 
this conceit once entertained, a minister of the church of 
England is a disguised emissary of the Romish church, and 
all the arguments and persuasion he offers for conformity are 


a This discourse was written and 
printed at the request of Dr. Comp- 
ton, bishop of London, about the 
year 1682; and was reprinted by 
the author at his own expense, in 
1716, and given to his clergy, at his 
triennial visitation, the year follow- 
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ing; from a copy of which latter 
impression it is now chiefly pub- 
lished. There was also an edition 
of it printed in the London Cases in 
1694, which has likewise been col- 
lated. 
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received no better than if he was endeavouring to pervert to 
the papal superstition. If we speak to them of the common 
prayer, they think of the mass; and while we discourse to 
them of the fitness and lawfulness of kneeling at the commu- 
nion, they imagine nothing else but the worship of the host 
and the doctrine of transubstantiation. 

By whose malice and artifice soever this prejudice has been 
raised and cherished, they, we must confess, have gained their 
point by it; they have stopped the ears and blinded the eyes 
of those that otherwise would know the voice and distinguish 
the persons of their brethren. The aversion of the people 
deservedly raised against popery, they have had the skill to 
turn against the greatest and best church of the reformation ; 
and they have had the pleasure to put her under the most 
sensible affliction of lying under an imputation she so much 
abhors, and hearing herself reckoned amongst those she has 
so openly and so justly condemned. 

None can be ignorant how far this prejudice has prevailed, 
and with what success; though indeed it is a conceit so un- 
likely and inconsistent, that we might well expect no rational 
person should have entertained it. And did not popery let us 
know what gross absurdities may find credit with the igno- 
rant, it would be very hard to imagine how any belief should 
be given to such an impossibility ; transubstantiation itself 
being as conceivable a thing, as that a protestant, really of 
our church, should be a papist too; and any other contradic- 
tion as easily reconciled as that. 

Neither can they fairly object ignorance and an implicit 
belief to the papists, who know so little the constitution of 
the protestant religion, as not to see it in our church, and 
who resign themselves to their teachers so far, as with the 
same credulity to call our church popish, with which the pa- 
pists are taught to call it heretical. 

So causeless, I hope, and groundless will this mischievous 
calumny appear to all those that shall consider ; and all those 
will be willing to consider, that do not wilfully choose a mis- 
take so scandalously unjust to a great reformed church, and 
so destructive and ruinous to the whole reformation. As 
therefore they would not be found ignorant of the religion 
they profess ; as they would not continue so highly uncharit- 
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able to their brethren, nor be guilty of the ruin of what they 
would be thought so much to contend for; if there be in them 
any love of truth, any care of justice, any tenderness of con- 
science, any concern for the public cause and our common re- 
ligion, let them think of these things. 

In the first place, therefore, to begin with the unreasonable- 
ness in general of this jealousy, wherewith some men are 
prepossessed. Who would not stand amazed to hear that 
church styled popish, the purity of whose faith has been de- 
clared so expressly, so illustriously attested and spoken of 
through all the world? Know they or care they what they 
say, that say this of a church that has solemnly and posi- 
tively disowned all the usurped authority, and condemned all 
the false doctrines of the Roman sce, its supremacy, infalli- 
bility, transubstantiation, worship of angels and saints, pur- 
gatory, &c.; that has not done this in a corner, or in the ear, 
but proclaimed it on the house-top ; that, like a city set upon 
a hill, has been as high and eminent on the one side, as Rome 
itself, with its seven boasted hills, has been on the other ; and 
has as remarkably opposed the errors of that church as ever 
they had been advanced? What a new wonder must this be 
to the world, to hear the church constituted by Cranmer and 
Ridley accused of popery! the faith and worship suspected 
to be unreformed, which was delivered down to us by those 
great martyrs! Is this the reward of a church whose sons 
have given so loud a testimony against the Roman, in their 
lives and by their deaths ; who have still borne the burden 
and heat of the day, who have felt the fiercest rage of the 
enemy, and have returned them the deadliest wounds; who 
have been foremost still in all encounters, all along in the 
last age and in our own, the famous and the victorious cham- 
pions of the protestant cause? If this church, and these men, 
after the declaration made in our Articles, after repeated sub- 
scriptions and abrenunciations, after all this zealous opposi- 
tion of popery, must be yet suspected of popery ; as well, on 
the other side, may the decrees of the council of Trent be said 
to comply with the reformation, and the pope himself be 
thought a protestant. 

One would imagine, from the suspicions of these men that 
traduce us, that there was some small inconsiderable differ- 
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ence betwixt the papists and us, something that might easily 
be reconciled ; not that we differ as much from them, in all 
necessary points, as those very persons they pretend to fol- 
low. For let all the harmony of protestant confessions be 
consulted, and see if we are not of the harmony, and our 
Articles do not conspire with theirs ; if ours are not as express 
and as directly opposite to the Roman church; if there can be 
any hopes of reconciling us, sooner than of reconciling them. 

For though there are of the protestants that retain not 
some indifferent ceremonies which we have, (and that we 
might well do it you will see presently,) yet it is to be sup- 
posed they would not stand out against the Roman church 
on that account, if the rest were well agreed. If they could 
once allow their transubstantiation, worship of images, &c., if 
they could endure their superstitious rites, they would not 
stick at what might remain of a little ancient order and re- 
ceived decency, and, were that all, would as soon return to 
Rome as we. 

Nothing can make an honest man suspect our church of 
popery but his ignorance what popery is. He may take all 
that to be popish which the papists do and believe, and pre- 
sume those guilty of their superstitions who do not dissent to 
their whole creed, and are not nonconformists to their whole 
practice ; and in his opinion, the purest church of the reform- 
ation must be that which is most opposite to the church of 
Rome. But he forgets then that the church of Rome 18 
Christian still, though abominably corrupted; that to run 
contrary to her in all things must be to deny our God and 
Saviour; that by this rule we must lay aside their scripture 
as well as their traditions, and neither give alms, fast, nor 
pray, because it is the practice of that church. He considers 
not that such an anti-papist is in a much worse condition than 
the papist himself; and that, if we take what the pope pro- 
poses in gross and together, it is infinitely more dangerous to 
reject all, than to admit it. 

By. popery therefore can be meant nothing but the cor- 
ruptions that church has suffered, and the usurpations it has 
advanced. For the faith of that church was once as far 
spoken of as now its errors are; and had she continued in 
that purity, we ought to have been of her communion; and 
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now we are to depart from her no otherwise, than she shall 
be found to have departed from herself, to have varied from 
the truth, and to have corrupted the doctrine that was once 
delivered to the saints. 

Now the test whereby these doctrines are to be examined, 
whether they are popish (that is, corrupt) or no, is this, whe- 
ther or no they are consonant to the holy scriptures ; this 
being the common principle and touchstone with all protest- 
ants, that nothing is to be believed or practised as necessary 
to salvation but what is contained in the scripture; and that 
nothing is to be believed or practised in any manner whatso- 
ever that is contrariant to it. This is the principle that is 
delivered to us with the New Testament, by the first ages 
that received and transmitted it ; and by this test their addi- 
tional traditionary doctrines fall, their infallibility proves the 
greatest falsity, and their illimited jurisdiction is cut off; the 
number of the sacraments is retrenched, their worship of the 
host, of images, their prayers to saints for those in purgatory 
or in an unknown tongue, are taken away; whatever was 1m- 
posed as necessary to salvation, and had no warrant from 
God’s word, or was otherwise proposed and yet repugnant to 
it, such errors and corruptions as you will find marked out in 
our book of Articles, and there distinctly condemned. 

But though nothing is to be enjoined as necessary to salva- 
tion but what God himself, the author of our salvation, has 
declared ; yet we are not to think that no circumstance is to 
be used in his service that he has not distinctly commanded ; 
this being no protestant doctrine, but the greatest falsity. 
For then no action, that is even of necessity to be performed, 
could be performed, had not God prescribed the circumstance 
too. Whereas, on the contrary, there cannot be a plainer 
truth than this in the world, that he who orders an action to 
be performed, and orders no circumstance, must be supposed 
therefore to leave the choice of the circumstance to discre- 
tion. And it is as clear that in such cases, where in private 
we are left to our private choice, there in public we are to be 
directed by the public discretion, the election of the superiors; 
provided always that in both cases no circumstance be used 
that is contrary to the intention of the action, and the will 
of God. 
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It was therefore in the power of our spiritual governors, 
after they had retrenched what they were constrained to take 
away, all that was unlawfully believed or practised, idolatrous, 
superstitious, or erroneous, to retain or reject, as they should 
see cause, all indifferent circumstantial things ; which as they 
were not commanded by God, so neither were they forbidden 
by him. Innumerable ceremonies therefore they cut off; 
some, inseparable companions of the falsities and superstitions 
they had abolished ; some, impertinent to the main action, 
others, choking or encumbering it ; and some too they left, so 
few, that they rather expected to be asked, why no more, and 
those the freest from offence, and the fittest to be retained. 
For they considered that an innocent useful ceremony, which 
had either been laudably used before popery came in, or was 
not proper to the superstition to which it had been annexed, 
when purged of that superstition was restored to its innocence 
and indifference, and might be used as lawfully now as in its 
first state. And therefore, though they took the liberty to 
leave off several rites, however in themselves innocent, and in 
use before popery began, because they were of little edifica- 
tion, yet they kept up others which appeared more necessary 
to the church, and which at the same time might show both 
their temper and moderation towards the modern Roman, 
which they were forced to leave, and their respect to the pri- 
mitive, which they desired to imitate. 

And with such a view as this, if you will look upon the 
particulars for which we are accused, you will see how little 
of popery (that is, corruption or superstition) there is to be 
found. 

The particulars in which we chiefly differ are these: go- 
vernment by bishops, a liturgy of some ancient prayers, 
kneeling at the communion, the cross at baptism, the surplice, 
and the observation of some Christian fasts and feasts. 

First then, as to government by bishops; had it been a 
thing purely indifferent, we might have lawfully retained it, 
and our church might have taken leave to have chosen a sort 
of aristocracy, as others have been pleased with a kind of de- 
mocracy. But take it as it is intimated in the writings of 
the apostles, and manifestly of their institution, we then had 
been obliged to reduce it, if the Roman government had been 
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presbyterian. When we found it therefore there, what rea- 
son had we to abolish it? shall we allow the pope so much 
power, as to make that unlawful by his use, which the apo- 
stles and their disciples have recommended to us by theirs ? 

2. As to our liturgy of some ancient prayers, is it popish as 
a set form? or as a form of those prayers? A set form is so 
expedient and necessary to the church, if but for the sake of 
the people, (that they may be sure to have no other petitions 
suggested than what are fit, that their devotion may not 
suffer by the weakness or indiscretion of the minister, that 
they may know beforehand how to prepare their thoughts, 
what frame of spirit is to be brought to church,) that I may 
take leave to say, had a set form been used, not only m the 
superstitions of Rome, but in the charms of a magician, it 
ought however to be used in the service of God. 1 the pa- 
pists, if the heathens used set forms, because it was the most 
certain, orderly, and best considered way, fittest for the wor- 
ship of a God, must we therefore be forbid? because they did 
well, are we therefore to do worse? And so for the prayers 
themselves ; they are most of them elder than popery, and 
no more popish than the Lord’s Prayer. And if there are 
any of their composure, yet if they are good, and according to 
the will of God, why may they not be offered to him by us 
as well as by them ? nay, may they not be more acceptable to 
God, as they may be a testimony how willing we would be to 
keep the unity of his church, and to join with all Christians, 
were we permitted, in all their devotions? If our accusers 
would show us any popery in our prayers, they ought to show 
us where we pray to any but God, or for any thing for which 
we want his warrant ; where we use any intercession but our 
Saviour’s; or what part of our English language is an un- 
known tongue. 

3. The surplice is nothing but an innocent habit made of 
linen, which is appointed to be the dress of the priest when 
he officiates. It cannot but be acknowledged that it is a fit 
point of decency to assign all that are in orders some certain 
fashion of garment in public, if but in the streets, and when 
they appear abroad. And if this be a gown, and the papists 
wear one too, is a gown therefore popish ? In like manner, as 
the ministers of the church are directed to an uniform de- 
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cency abroad ; so particularly, and with the same innocent in- 
tention, they are ordered to wear a distinct robe when they 
perform the public service in the church; that, as the com- 
mon devotion is administered by a person set apart in a place 
and at a time set apart, so it may be done too in a peculiar 
garment. And if the papists do so too, even so let them, 
they do well. If they had invented the garment, we need not 
have scrupled to follow this one Italian fashion. But they 
took it up from earlier custom, and it is no more popery than 
the ministers’, than the citizens’, the lawyers’, or the judges’ 
garments. If they could say we placed any sanctity in it, 
attributed any efficacy to it, it would be something; but, as we 
use it, it may as well be a piece of popery to be at church 
with a band or with a cravat. 

4. Kneeling at the communion is far too from being po- 
pish, that is, either a corruption or superstition. The papists 
indeed kneel to the host, as to their God ; but not so particu- 
larly then when they receive it, as when, immediately after 
consecration, it is clevated, and shown to them for that purpose 
by the priest. But we that knecl when we receive the com- 
munion, kneel not to it but at it. And what posture can 
there be fitter for those, that in the deepest sense of their own 
great unworthiness, and of God’s unexpressible merey, are 
going to take the seal of their pardon and the pledge of their 
salvation? What better posture would they have for those, 
that at that time are to be in the highest acts of devotion, 
the most relenting contrition, and the most dutiful thanks- 
giving? If on that occasion the papists kneel too, and with a 
wrong intention, why should any fault of theirs hinder me 
from expressing my duty? What they do on no reason, why 
should not I do on the best ; especially when we have so so- 
lemnly disclaimed theirs, and so expressly declared our own? 
As we are not to disuse the holy sacrament because the pa- 
pists have made it an idol, so may we continue our reverence 
though they have paid it adoration. 

5. The cross in baptism, or rather after baptism, has in it as 
little of popery too. To worship the cross, to ascribe any 
virtue to the sign, or to promise one’s self any defence from 
it, may be popery; but to use it as a sign, only to signify and 
declare, can never come under that notion, nor be termed su- 
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perstition, no more than it would be to pronounce the word. 
Though the cross was foolishness to the Greeks, a stumbling- 
block to the Jews, and has been since to the papists, too, a 
stumblingblock and an idol, yet are we still to glory in it, 
and to have the memorial of it in an high and precious esteem, 
neither concerned on one hand at the Gentiles’ mockery, nor 
on the other at the Roman superstition. The primitive 
Christians, it is certain, used the sign in the earliest times, 
very frequently ; with that on all occasions they put them- 
selves in mind of our Saviour’s suffering for them, and with 
that they armed themselves against their own. So they sa- 
luted their brethren, and so they defied the heathen. It was 
the common token and mark of those that belonged to Christ, 
and was afterwards the imperial banner of the great Constan- 
tine, the first Christian emperor; and under that (by the 
grace of God) were those victories obtained that put an end 
to the heathen persecutions. Our first reformers therefore 
finding the cross of Christ made the subject of much super- 
stition among the Romanists, its image worshipped, and 1 do 
not know what virtue imputed to the signs, and yet remem- 
bering withal the devout practice of the first and best ages, as 
they abhorred to countenance the one, so they were tender 
too of condemning the other; andin that intention, after the 
sacrament of baptism is administered, the priest is ordered, 
when he declares audibly the admission of the child into 
Christ’s flock, to declare visibly too by that known blessed 
sign, what that shame is the Christian ought to despise, how 
he is openly always, and as it were on his forehead, to bear 
the profession of his faith, what that banner is under which he 
is now listed, and in what warfare he stands engaged; our 
church applying that to its members, once at least in their 
lives, which the primitive repeated so often, and doing that 
on so proper an occasion which heretofore had been done on 
all, in hopes of being excused on the part of the ancient 
Christians, by its care to avoid the faulty practice of the pa- 
pists, and in hopes of being justified to its members and bre- 
thren by so great and so reverend an authority. And that 
it might be impossible for any stander-by, how weak soever, 
to fall into any superstition himself, or to suspect it in the 
minister ; he never uses the action dumb, but proclaims the 
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edifying signification, and speaks out in plain words the 
wholesome meaning. This was a sign nobly and generously 
taken up by the elder Christians, in the midst of their blas- 
pheming heathen neighbours, owned now with the like cou- 
rage under the insulting Mahometan ; a lesson as necessary 
for that part of Christendom, that confines now upon the 
Turk, and not to be looked upon as unreasonable or impro- 
per by those nations that, by the mercy of God, have yet a 
better neighbourhood, always of great edification to the de- 
vout, but particularly to be remembered by those whom com- 
merce carries into remoter countries, where though, if report 
mistake not, it has by some been most scandalously forgot. 
So clear and free is the sign of the cross, as used by us, from 
the least shadow of superstition. 

6. Lastly, the fasts and feasts of the church come as un- 
justly under the same groundless imputation. The time of 
assembling is a circumstance of our worship that cannot be 
jeft to particular choice, but must be determined in common ; 
and what is to be done at that time must be determined too 
for any orderly assembly ; so that it must be left to the dis- 
cretion of the governors, when we are to keep a festival and 
when a fast. As to the keeping of the Lord’s day, our church 
was not at liberty, without she would have rashly departed 
from apostolical observation, and the continued practice of all 
ages and places since the beginning of Christianity. As for 
the keeping of Easter, she was too under the like obligation ; 
the annual feast of the resurrection, the great Lord’s day, 
being known to have been the chief, and the cause of all the 
weekly. And as to the fast of Good Friday, it was nigh as 
early as the feast of the resurrection. They lamented their 
sins our Saviour died for, on the Friday before, as constantly 
as they commemorated his rising again for our salvation 
the Sunday after. And in order to the keeping of those two 
great days with more devotion, there was likewise in the 
church some time beforehand set apart for better recollec- 
tion and greater preparation; the number of days in some 
places more, in some less. That of forty, no superstitious 
number, had obtained in the western country, and therefore 
was still kept ; and would to God it were as religiously ob- 
served as it was piously appointed! Whitsunday too, the 
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day on which the Holy Ghost descended, was observed al- 
ways and universally by the ancient church. Only the na- 
tivity of our Saviour was of later remembrance, but yet 
before popery came in; first observed in the western church, 
and afterwards taken up by the eastern, in St. Chrysostom’s 
time, as it stands recommended by him to the people of An- 
tioch. Other times besides these have been appointed too 
for our religious assemblies, in which, besides the general 
worship of God, the examples of his saints and martyrs are 
gratefully remembered and piously proposed, and those days 
are called commonly by the name of the person then particu- 
larly commemorated; not that the worship is to the saint, 
or that the day is employed in his honour, only because on 
the occasion of his memory or martyrdom we come together, 
as to pay our other duties to our God, so to thank him for 
the graces of his servant, and to be edified and instructed by 
the example. It is true, the church heretofore, when God 
had been bountiful to them in the number of his saints, in- 
creased in some proportion those days of his worship; and it 
is to be confessed that popery had both acknowledged saints 
to God which he might not own, and gave the true saints an 
honour which they must disclaim. But with us the number 
of those days is not greater than that the affairs of the world 
may well comply, and as the number of the apostles is not 
large, so their sanctity sure is unquestionable; and then 
on those days we neither beseech by their merits, nor recom- 
mend ourselves to their intercession. You see then how un- 
reasonable the objection of popery is here too. But see to 
what absurdity it goes on. First, it is supposed popery: to 
keep a day in the memory of an apostle, and then it is 
thought as popish to call him a saint. A great person at 
Geneva, it seems, presumed it somewhat popish to observe 
Sunday itself, and considered about changing the day. Nay, 
some are so perversely superstitious, on the other hand, as 
that that day, on which all the Christian world remembers 
our Saviour’s bitter passion, has seemed to them the fitter for 
a feast, and the time universally now set apart for the joyful 
memory of his blessed nativity the more proper for a fast. 
This indeed is not like the papists; no, it is like a Jew or a 
heathen. 
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So I hope it has sufficiently appeared how little guilty those 
usages are of the popery of which they are accused, the chief 
design of these papers. But having not been able to discourse 
of their innocence without some discovery of their use, I 
shall crave the reader’s patience for a short digression, wherein 
he may see that the first governors of our reformed church 
did not only use their liberty, and impose them as things in- 
different, but as things expedient, and to which they were 
obliged in all godly prudence. 

For although the persons who now enforce this account 
may think so much of themselves, as that the weakest of their 
possible jealousies ought to have been considered most, yet 
the first reformers were not to engage themselves in atask so 
endless, nor to content themselves with so narrow a view. 
Several other respects more weighty, and things more practi- 
cable, did expect their care. 

For in the reformation there were more considerations to 
be had, than some are pleased or capable to understand. 
There was a regard to truth, to increase of piety, to gravity 
and decency, to antiquity, to all the modern churches, the 
Roman itself, the Grecian, and the then reformed; regards 
then had, and ever since to be continued. 'fhey were indeed 
to provide, in the first place, that their prescribed rites should 
be such as might not in any manner reasonably offend their 
own members, but be the most fit to raise and promote their 
devotion ; they were too at the same time to take care that no 
offence should be given to other churches, no just scandal even 
to that they left. 

For as to the church of Rome, though we were forced to 
part from her, it was to be with all Christian meekness and 
charity, with a desire that she would return to herself and us, 
and would at last follow the reformation, which she had been 
often desired to begin. And therefore, when we cut off her 
corruptions and superstitions, we retained some of her most 
laudable and ancient ways; not leaving them, though godly 
and venerable, because practised by her, as the spirit of oppo- 
sition would have directed, but for that cause the rather prac- 
tising them ourselves, as it was fit for Christians and brethren. 
All the innocent ceremonies indeed we did not keep, because 
their number was excessively great, and they of small or no 
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edification. Though under that burden we could have been 
content to rest, had that been the only dispute, and were it to 
have been the condition of our peace. But the tyranny of 
their corruptions, by which they forced us out of their com- 
munion, having restored us to our first liberty, and taken off 
that human right or usurpation by which their bishops pre- 
tended authority over ours (from a prescription whose date 
we know), we used then that liberty too in other matters, and 
both showed that we were not under bondage, and that we 
were in charity, leaving that church a pattern for her to imi- 
tate, and using towards her a temper by which she was not 
needlessly provoked. 

So did the first reformers discharge their duty towards the 
Roman church; by this conduct giving to the sober and well 
minded all reason to commend us, and taking away from the 
rest all occasion to blaspheme; reducing themselves, in all 
material points, to the standard of the primitive church, and 
in lesser matters taking leave to vary, as several countrics 
then of the same age had used to do; in hopes that other 
nations would, by the grace of God, be at last invited by so 
fair an example, we not proposing ourselves so much, as the 
ancient church, to their imitation. 

The same apology might too be satisfactory to the Greek 
church, from whom if we differ in doctrines or worship, it was 
because we presumed ourselves constrained by the truth so to 
do. But that we affected not want only anunnecessary con- 
trariety, they might perceive by our choosing some such cus- 
toms as had the general approbation, and by conforming to 
ancient usage; a church of another climate not being to ex- 
pect that we of the north-west should agree in all, but that it 
might appear, by common practice of some things, that it was 
not out of opposition that we had abstained from the rest. 

Such respect there was to be to the Roman and Greek 
churches. There was too a consideration of the reformed, 
the Lutheran; a chief regard was to be had to her, and the 
upper hand of fellowship given as to the elder sister. She 
first had protested against the Romish corruptions, stood the 
dangerous shock of papal tyranny, and boldly advanced a re- 
formation, which too she planted wide, and settled in very 
powerful countries. This noble example our first reformers 
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followed ; from them they learned to cast off all modern 
usurpation, and to restore according to the earlier pattern, 
not taking our copy indeed from theirs, but from the same 
ancient original, and though with some difference, yet with a 
near resemblance. Our episcopacy, by the piety of our 
princes, was left more entire than with them, in some places. 
The doctrine of consubstantiation, which determines the mode 
of Christ’s real presence at the time of participation, we 
were not satisfied in; but yet as they condemned the idolatry 
and superstitions of the popish transubstantiation equally 
with us, so did we equally with them adore the mystery of 
the holy sacrament, and were ready to communicate on our 
knees. After their example, our churches and cathedrals 
were not neglected, the places where God’s honour dwells, 
nor his altars, where his mercy and love show themselves 
forth. The worship of the soul was commanded to be express- 
ed in the posture of the body, the bowing at the holy name 
of Jesus recommended, and a decent gravity everywhere kept 
up, though with fewer ceremonies. 

So serviceable were these orders of ours in respect of the 
rest of Christendom, and so fit to be retained for their edifi- 
cation in love; the fruit of which we had the satisfaction to 
reap, not only from the approbation of those our brethren, 
not so well satisfied elsewhere, but from the confession even 
of some Romanists themselves. They were, too, as proper for 
our own edification, and for the advancement of God’s wor- 
ship here. 

To that purpose these rules were as exactly fitted as if it 
had been the only design. For what could have been better 
designed for the honour of God, and increase of religion 
amongst men, than that the people should be ordered (had it 
not been their custom before) solemnly to meet, to pay their 
devotions on certain days of the week; that there should be 
annual commemorations of the mysteries of our redemption, 
and of the zeal and doctrines of the blessed apostles? And how 
could our devotions be more certain and sufficient, more 
grave and regular, than under a well considered form? If the 
minister were then in another garment, did not the very sight 
of him admonish, before the exhortation began, that the peo- 
ple were to lay aside their ordinary thoughts, not to meet him 
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there as abroad, but to be a holy congregation ? If they were 
directed to be on their knees at prayers and at the commu- 
nion, was it more than became their duty, or a hinderance, 
think we, to their devotion? Or was it to be expected, that 
when a congregation saw a person admitted into their num- 
ber, and the doctrine of the cross declared over him, as the 
terms of his reception, they should be offended that it was so 
evidently set forth and declared to the eye as well as to the 
ear; and should so far forget its benefits, as rather at that 
time to think impertinently of an old superstition that was 
gone, and of popery that was abolished, than to join and re- 
cognise our Saviour’s death, and their former vows, and zeal- 
ously to resolve the profession of their holy faith, in despite 
of all its enemies? But on this subject I proceed no further 
to the other unquestionable parts of our ritual; it bemg 
plain, that even the lesser appointments have their proper 
use. 

When therefore the reformation began, for such just rea- 
sons, and several respects to others and to ourselves, was the 
present form established. 

At that time the other protestant church of Calvin’s model 
(that the reader may not think it forgot above) was but just 
set up in the narrow territory of Geneva; and therefore in- 
deed not much considered by our reformers, only under their 
general rule, that as they begged leave in indifferent things 
to use their own liberty, so they imposed not on other 
churches. By our leave therefore the reformers of that place 
might have used fewer ceremonies, and those of their own 
invention, so they would be pleased not to dictate their re- 
culations as necessary rules to us. Nay, even there, where 
otherwise we might think they had gone too far, the necessity 
of their circumstances might have pleaded for them, provided 
they prescribed not their orders and discipline to foreign 
countries. Though therefore they had abrogated episcopacy, 
though lay-elders and lay-deacons were novelties in the 
church of Christ, though a perfect liturgy was wanting, and 
they seemed in several things to condemn the ancient church 
too much; yet they were still regarded by us as brethren, 
their correspondence desired, and communion with them 
maintained. 
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But when the neighbourhood of Geneva had, with the doc- 
trine of the reformation, carried this peculiar discipline into 
France, it began thence to come over hither as a mode, and 
to take, it may be, the more because it was new. And then 
it was urged, not as convenient to the circumstances of a little 
town, or of a scattered distressed people under popish bishops, 
but as necessary to all that professed the purity of the gos- 
pel; and it was given out to be as fit to reform from us to 
them, as it was before from the pope to us. 

The first rule of this new method (I mean as imported and 
translated to us) was, to have no circumstance in divine wor- 
ship that was not expressly determined in scripture. By 
this rule they cut off all our establishments, as they thought, 
at once; but by this they could have none of their own ; for 
their elders were not to be found in the text, considered bet- 
ter; and unordained annual deacons had as little ground ; not 
to mention their lesser rites. That rule therefore failing, 
they were to have another measure of purity; and that was, 
to be at the greatest possible distance from the church of 
Rome. And then we were to have no bishops, because the 
pope was one ; we were not to pray to God at set hours, or by 
a set form, because the papists did ; we were to have no Christ- 
ian fasts or feasts ; and all our observations, though never so 
edifying and primitive, were to be laid aside by those that 
would be pure, if they had been used at Rome. 

We have already, though briefly, discovered the falsity of 
both those principles. The first was a gross fallacy put upon 
the people by their teachers, who, to the great maxim of the 
reformation, that no necessary Christian doctrine was to be 
received not warrantable by scripture, had sophistically 
joined this great untruth, that no circumstance of worship 
was to be used that could not be showed there. The other 
too, that condemned indifferently all the practices of the Ro- 
man church whatever, was nothing else but a sophistigal 
imposture put in the place of this truth, that none of its cor- 
ruptions were to be retained ; it was nothing but a disingenu- 
ous ‘unchristian abuse of good people’s zeal, to make them 
dislike the good usages of ours, and the ancient church, with 
the same warmth they rejected the depravation of the 
Roman. 
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Either of these two principles, if they had been true, would 
have put an end to this dispute about church ceremonies ; and 
therefore, though baffled and confuted, they failed not to be 
always inculcated into the ears of the people. ΤῸ prove the 
rites of our church unlawful step by step had been a trouble- 
some task, and might not have succeeded well; cither the 
people might not have borne the length of their discourse, or 
seen through the weakness. But here, to cut the work short, 
they had a maxim or two, that their followers might easily 
apprehend, and, it may be, as easily swallow. And accordingly 
one or both of these the people were always taught to believe. 
These were the little lumps of leaven that were cast in, and 
all along fermented the nation till the whole was leavened ; 
and they were worked up at last to the utmost perfection and 
most exalted state, to the holy covenant, whose great cnds 
forsooth were, to pluck up episcopacy root and branch as 
popish, and to establish presbytery, the form of God’s own 
appointment. 

But these false principles could not be fixed so; they were 
pursued by their own party, and run down in fact. For as to 
the first, there rose up those that could no more spy out 
presbyterianism in the Bible, than they had been suffered to 
see episcopacy before. Ministry and tithes were not to be 
found in the gospel, they said; they asked you your text for 
every thing you did, for saying you rather than thou, for 
taking off the hat before God or man. And 80, as to the 
other maxim, it was found out at last, that Geneva itself was 
not far from Italy, and classes and synods (who would have 
thought it?) were esteemed a little popish too. If they va: 
lued themselves on their distance from Rome, there were 
those that could go further than they. The independents 
presently outwent them, these were outstripped by others, 
and at last the Quaker seemed before them all. But all 
things moving circularly, these last came very nigh to that 
point on the one side from which they were most remote on 
the other ; instead of one pretending infallible spirit, we had 
legions ; and all the opposition to the pope of Rome ended in 
this, that every man was to be pope himself. 

These were the visible and palpable absurditics consequent 
to those two false maxims, and those maxims have been men- 
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tioned here upon occasion indeed of the Geneva reformation, 
but with no design of undue reflection ; they being but addi- 
tions grafted on that way since it was brought into England, 
not natural nor proper to it, though with us too closely com- 
bined ; ridiculous untruths of a destructive nature, to be dis- 
claimed and discountenanced by all sober men. 

However, our foreign brethren of that constitution, as their 
form of government was designed for themselves, and not for 
us, for a bond of peace and discipline at home, and not to 
give disturbance abroad ; so they will, we do not question, 
give us leave to think so well of our own way, as not to be 
willing to exchange it for any other, that may in ¢harity be 
allowed to stand on equal terms, but will not, we hope, pre- 
tend advantage. 

For good men, and who know the grounds and reasons of 
our reformation, were at a loss what the late design might 
mean, of bringing our church nearer to the protestants 
abroad; to those of our brethren of Calvin’s way we suppose 
they intended. We hope the intention was not to insinuate 
an unjust reproach, as if we had not the amity and affection 
for them which we ought, did not rejoice in their edification, 
or compassionate their affliction; but only this, to alter our 
constitution into a nearer resemblance with theirs. But if 
any of ours desired this for amendment, as a further reform- 
ation and greater perfection, it was because they were not 
pleased to consider their own frame well; nor could any 
honest man of our church, and who understood her right, 
have ever consented. And if the design was only political, 
(though the policy appears not,) yet why might it not be as 
fit for those protestants to come nearer to us? But, not to 
stand on such terms, how could we have went nigher to the 
Calvinist, without departing from the Lutheran ? Our church 
is already in the middle, and reaching out her hands on 
either side; settled there long ago by weighty reason and 
upon mature deliberation. For although the word protestant 
has been here at home appropriated to a party, and the re- 
formed church abroad has been still understood only for 
those of one way, yet every one knows that the Lutheran is 
the first reformed, and that the term protestant is only pro- 
per to them, and particularly to those only of the German 
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nation. This then is the first fallacy endeavoured to be put 
upon the people, that those to whom some of our dissenters 
pretend a nearer approach are the only reformed and protest- 
ants in the world; as if the Lutheran were not to be under- 
stood by his own name. The other is this, that the Calvinist 
is so great, that the other deserves not to be mentioned ; 
whereas the other have still been the far greater number, 
and the much more considerable. Our trade indeed makes 
us look into Holland, (where, though, the true Calvinists make 
not above a third of the people,) and our fashions into 
France, (and would to God their numbers increased there !) 
we speak much of Switzerland, and the Lower Palatinate ; 
but we forget to take notice of the large countries that are 
entirely of the other profession, as Denmark, Sweden, the 
dominions of the elector of Saxony, and Brandenburg, of the 
great house of Lunenburg, and the many imperial cities. 
So that the design mentioned before, of coming nearer to the 
reformation abroad, was nothing else but this; to persuade 
us to go further from the universal church primitive, from the 
major part of the modern reformed, from our innocent agree- 
ment with general Christianity, and from those of ourselves 
who are much edified by our present constitution, to come 
nearer to those abroad, who (to speak in the fairest language) 
are not better constituted than ourselves, and to comply with 
those at home, who are certainly neither the greater nor 
the best part of us, to give way to the falsest and most de- 
structive prejudices, opposite to all catholic agreement, and 
to countenance and encourage a most causeless and seditious 
separation. 

But to return from this digression. We have scen, upon 
the view of the particulars most in question, no popery in 
them, no superstition nor idolatry, no favour nor tendency 
to any of the Roman corruptions; nothing in them that is 
not directed to the promoting of God’s honour, the raising of 
our devotion, and the teaching of our duty ; nothing but what 
either was in use before popery took place, or must be al- 
lowed commendable even in the papists themselves. 

And yet, notwithstanding all the zealous abhorrence our 
first reformers had for popery, declared by their writings and 
confirmed by the testimony of their deaths : notwithstanding 
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the constant continued professions of the same faith still 
made by all that officiate in the church ; although all possible 
care has been taken to prevent the suspicion, and disavow all 
popish intention, yet our church is popish, and we all papists 
still; the grossest and the most inexcusable calumny that 
ever was invented. 

We have seen already to what ends this notorious untruth 
was first devised by the dissenting party, to widen the sepa- 
ration, to fix men in it, and to keep them at an irreconcila- 
ble distance. But I cannot tell whether it had not been 
more excusable before God and man to have separated upon 
no reason, than upon one so scandalously false. They had 
then only been accountable for their departure, and forsaking 
us, but now, besides, for all this injustice which they have 
done us, and the calumnies under which they have left us. 
For so under the old law, where a man might at pleasure 
have put away his wife, and without cause shewn; yet if he 
had given occasion of speech against her, and brought an evil 
name upon her, had accused her to have been corrupt, he was 
then by the judgment of the elders to make reparation by a 
pecuniary mulct, to suffer corporal chastisement, and not to 
put her away for ever. If then those persons had not in them 
that brotherly love which should have made them desirous 
of our company, nor that sense of their duty to our common 
‘Father, by which we are obliged to make our joint appearance 
before him ; yet in common justice they should have forbore 
their slanders, and in reverence to the God of truth they 
should not have condemned us so rashly, especially in mat- 
ters that concern him. For seems it so small a thing to any 
man, especially to one that professes a more tender sense of 
his duty, to accuse one rashly and falsely before God and the 
world, of superstitions, abominations, and idolatry; of per- 
verting the gospel of Christ, and corrupting his worship ; of 
carrying the souls of men into error and sin, and endangering 
their eternal salvation? Were this scandal spoken of any 
single priest, that had the care of the smallest parish, what 
sufficient satisfaction could be made him? But when it is 
spoke of the pastors and teachers of a great people, of the 
constitution and frame of a whole national church, what 
amends shall be given them? For here the consideration is 
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not only of disreputation and loss of honour unjustly sus- 
tained, but of the horrible mischiefs that have followed; nor 
do those suffer so much, of whom the scandal is said, as those 
do who credit and entertain it. The greatest prejudice is not 
to us, but to those who on that account are gone from us; 
who have been scared by it into schism and faction, have been 
engaged into uncharitableness, and the breach of the peace 
of God, the unity of his church; into heats and animosities, 
into temporal and spiritual disobedience; who have been 
thence perverted into deadly errors and heresies, and hasten- 
ing from us have run upon rocks, and made shipwreck of 
their faith. These are the damages of that wicked scandal, 
to be estimated by the hazard and perdition of thousands of 
souls; the loss is to the catholic church, and to be answered 
for hereafter to the great Shepherd. So big is this foul 
slander of infinite mischief; though its single guilt be so 
great, that it need no accumulation. 

Judge not, that ye be not judged, says our Lord and Master; 
and, Who art thou that judgest another’s servant? says his 
blessed apostle. So unwarrantable and dangerous a thing it 
is to pass a hasty peremptory sentence, even upon our fellows 
and equals, in any thing that relates to God ; it is to attempt 
upon his authority and usurp his seat. He then that passes 
a sentence notoriously unjust, what is he to expect at the day 
of the righteous judgment of God? And who art thou that so 
judgest not only another’s servant, but thy own superior, and 
whom the great Master has commanded thee to obey? If thy 
slanders were against any foreign sister church of God, it 
were a high breach of charity, for which you ought to beg 
pardon of Christendom ; but to calumniate maliciously one’s 
own church, and to charge her falsely with the highest 
crimes, is a lie not only against those to whom you owe com- 
mon respect, but to whom you are to pay duty and subjec- 
tion, it is as if you blasphemed your father or your mother. 

But to pass away from such sad considerations, on which * 
though the concerned should reflect very seriously, and 
to conclude in the easiest and most favourable manner; 
those, that go this way to destroy our reputation with the 
vulgar, have not provided well for their own with intelligent 
men. They will not after this be well able to make good 
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their pretences to much knowledge, and their profession of 
greater zeal for truth. For the difference betwixt us and po- 
pery is so wide, that those who accuse us of it, except they 
excuse themselves by ignorance, cannot be well allowed by 
the world to boast of conscience and integrity. 

I cannot tell whether most of the teachers are not directly 
guilty of this great untruth. However, whether or no they 
preach it for positive doctrine, yet this we are sure of, there 
is nothing more common with their auditors; it is this fancy 
that keeps them fast to their own way, and gives them their 
greatest aversion for us. 

Some of the people indeed out of ignorance are betrayed 
into this slander ; and yet there too the ignorance is some- 
thing too gross and too easy to be removed, than that it 
should qualify the fault much. They need for better infor- 
mation but peruse our Articles of Religion, which are very 
short, and look into our prayers, a book in every one’s hand ; 
they need but come to those near places where the law and 
their duty calls them, and have patience to hear their proper 
teachers ; and therefore even this their ignorance is too much 
their fault to become their defence. 

But however this blind zeal and weak ignorance of the 
people, if it shall be allowed in plea for them, must it not 
then be charged upon those who have usurped the care of 
them? Those who have unwarrantably, and in their own 
wrong, taken upon them their instruction, are they not to 
answer for this culpable want of knowledge? But how careful 
should they be, that they do not beget these uncharitable 
prejudices, nor disingenuously cherish such untruths ; that 
they are not the causes of that weakness, and the authors of 
the ignorance ! 

For from whence is it that those people should be sup- 
posed to bring such prejudices, but from the discourses of 
their meetings ? Do they not there find popery and our church 
in a breath? the rites of that church so mentioned as to in- 
clude ours? and themselves flattered with the title of true 
protestants, to our exclusion? If they do not there broadly 
call the surplice a rag of Babylon, or our prayers the English 
mass, yet are not will-worship and superstition, carnal ordi- 
nances and idolatry spoken out on those occasions? and the 
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people given to understand by oblique reflections and pecu- 
liar phrases, that there is as little difference as they have 
heard distinction? 

Hence it comes to pass, that the true bred dissenter will 
no more come into our church than into a house of Rim- 
mon; a cathedral is a very abomination. ΤῸ be at prayers, 
would be to be at mass; and if you ask them their exception 
at the book, they thank God they have never looked into it. 
They leave their friends before they are buried, they are so 
frighted at the service that is to be said, as if the parson 
in white were an apparition. And when a relation of theirs 
is to be christened, though the office be performed at home, 
in no superstitious place, yet they will not assist at that for 
which they came, and fly away from the sign of the cross as 
fast as the papists fancy evil spirits do. Or if any of these, 
upon surprise or mistake, chance to be present at the prayers, 
they take care to skow their aversion by their looks and ges- 
ture, and put themselves straight in some cross posture of 
body, or disposition of mind; if the minister calls to kneel, 
they will choose to sit, and when the holy words he pro- 
nounces speak the worship of God, praises or prayers to him, 
they devoutly think of the superstition or ignorance of the 
priest, and smile at the folly of the rest. Such profanation 
do a great part of them take our worship to be, and so fearful 
are they of partaking in it. 

These are the ridiculous and truly ignorant conceits of 
their better meaning followers; highly unjust to us, but 
most scandalous to their own teachers. But these absurd 
fancies are not more ridiculous than the pretences their 
leaders draw from them; when they desire allowance for the 
weaknesses of those they have made so, and would have the 
government on all occasions to indulge such errors as they 
shall be able to teach: using the old known method, in- 
structing the people to fancy gricvances first, and then, in 
their name, but for their own interest, importuning a redress. 

But these leaders of the party might consult better for the 
weakness of their people, if they would try to cure it by 
better information, and they might easily acquit themselves 
of the guilt of slandering our church, by beginning to do her 
right. Let them then for once come nearer the reformed 
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churches abroad themselves, and own that to the world which 
those have never scrupled to declare. Let them honestly tell 
their congregations the plain truth, that we detest and re- 
nounce the popish corruptions and superstitions as much as 
those churches do; that the belief and doctrine of our church 
is the same with theirs ; that the very few ceremonies we have 
retained have nothing of sin or abomination in them. Let 
them confess that a good devout prayer is never the less so 
for being provided beforehand or read out of a book, or by 
one in white and not in black or grey; that if the people will 
but bring their thoughts to church as well prepared as the 
words are, they will be heard most acceptably by their God. 
Let them own that there is no more harm in the sign of the 
cross made by the hand, than in the word that signifies it 
from the mouth ; and that men may be as innocently shown 
one way as another, what thing they are not to be ashamed 
of. Let them acknowledge that there is no more sin in- 
tended, in being on our knees at the communion, than there 
is In being truly penitent and humbly thankful. And, lastly, 
to sum up all, let them but declare that a Christian of our 
communion, who worships God as is prescribed him there, 
and believes and obeys the doctrine there taught him, is by 
the grace of Christ in the ordinary way of salvation. Let 
them, I say, but publish this to those numbers they have 
called together, (and if they are truths, in conscience they are 
bound to do it,) they may then be heard to excuse them- 
selves from the blind uncharitableness and unrighteous slan- 
ders of the auditors, against a church of Christ so famed and 
so great a part of the reformation. 

Hitherto I have only represented the strange injustice 
offered to our church, an undeniable and demonstrable in- 
justice ; neither is it my intention to speak of that personal 
one, under which its ministers have suffered besides. The 
ground indeed for such a jealousy is not impossible in nature, 
but it is from the same want of charity that those persons 
who are under the greatest obligations of conscience against 
popery must be thought its greatest favourers. If in a multi- 
tude one or two single men may have been under the suspi- 
cion of having apostatized, yct how docs that affect the rest 
of the body, who will be the first to disown and renounce 
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them? Were the eleven remaining apostles to be termed 
traitors for Judas? Or is our nation to be denominated from 
the few malefactors of its number, which it punishes as soon 
as it discovers? We have of churchmen some too, it may be, 
inclinable to the separation; why are not the dissenters 
pleased then, for their sakes, to think favourably of the whole, 
and to let us all be true protestants on the one side, by the 
same reason we are papists on the other? But is it not 
strange, that those who have distinctly subscribed to the Ar- 
ticles of the reformation, at each degree in the university, at 
the promotion to either orders, at their institution to any pre- 
ferment ; who have publicly read and owned these Articles in 
their several congregations ; that those who have given all 
manner of assurance to the world, must be suspected still, and 
traduced by those that have yet given none; of whom we 
know not vet, if they themselves do, but at random and at 
large, of what profession of religion they are? God pardon 
them their uncharitableness, and we are to thank them that 
they have not made us Jews or Mahometans. 

It may have been enough to all honest men, and truly con- 
scientious, to have shown them the untruth of the prejudice 
that has been raised against our church, and the iniquity of 
the irreligious slander: as they feared God, so they would be 
afraid to speak evil falsely of a church of Christ, and of the 
service of their Maker. Nay, we might hope that such, upon 
the first reflection, would be the more hasty and forward to 
return to our communion, lest they should seem any longer 
to countenance so unjust and ungodly a calumny. But they 
may be pleased to consider further, not only the sinfulness, 
but the mischief of the action ; and that we are not so sensible 
of the injustice done to ourselves, as of its ill consequences, 
the damage and prejudice it brigs on the cause of the re- 
formation. 

The differences and schisms that have happened in the 
protestant churches have, it is known, been very scandalous 
to the common cause, and formed into an argument against 
us. It is said by our adversaries, that as soon as we fell from 
them, we fell from unity and order, and that the infinite folly 
of the following scparations was but a consequent natural to 
the first; that it was a spirit of pride and opposition that 
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engaged us first in the schism, and that we had no bowels for 
the divisions of the church. See therefore, say they, how 
they break into endless fractions ; they are no more tender of 
their own communion than they were of ours; they part out 
of humour and fancy, and in this they do us right, they sub- 
mit to no other constitution. 

It is true, that the wantonness and petulance of men has 
given too much place to this reproach already ; but when the 
measure of a thorough reformation shall be the utmost oppo- 
sition to Rome, and a protestant church quarrelled with and 
reputed popish for some common innocent usages, then it 18 
that the Romish advocates may triumph well, then may they 
justly insult. Here, say they, you discover the right protest- 
ant temper, you may see in the true protestant, and the true 
reformed, the true spirit of contradiction ; how upon a pique 
to us, they fall out with all Christendom, and will leave the 
churches of all ages for our sakes; let us but use what is pri- 
mitive or orderly, and we may have them as indecent, con- 
fused, and ridiculous as we please. 

For the truth is, the principle those men have chose does 
not only scandalously condemn the churches of the second 
and third ages, but it is the most inconvenient that could be 
imagined, and may bring them into as great absurdities as 
they endeavour to avoid. From this maxim the church of 
Rome may take its measures, and manage, if they please, the 
humour of opposition as easily as a vow of obedience : it 15 
but their taking one side, and our sectaries are bound to take 
the other ; they are to be led by contraries, and out of a child- 
ish crossness will refuse what the other would seem to direct. 
So may the Romanist appropriate to himself all gravity, de- 
cency, and antiquity; and should he reform, may he not 
expect that these would quit the reformation ? 

This is the direct tendency of the principle, and this way 
it goes, though the papist may not think fit to follow it. 
However, we have seen what occasion of obloquy and re- 
proach it gives, and what a disparagement and disreputation 
it brings on the cause of the reformation; shameful to our- 
selves, and an offence to those that otherwise might come to 
us. We may now see, in the next place, how it operates by 
the odium it fastens on our church, and what mischief it pro- 
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duces there ; how convenient and serviceable the scandal is to 
the designs of Rome, if not invented yet fomented by them, 
and itself therefore to be esteemed popish, for much better 
reason than our ceremonies have been. 

For after the reformation was, by the grace of God, once 
brought about, and the church of Rome could not hinder her 
corruptions from being seen, and her usurpations from being 
laid open ; all that they in their craft could devise, or the ma- 
lice of the devil could have suggested, was to divide and dis- 
unite those that were gone away, and to promote variance 
and disagreement between us. But the design was never 
more artificial than when they were able to raise a jealousy, 
that one part of this reformation was popish still, and could 
make men overlook all the substantial difference of this 
church from that of Rome, and conclude them the same, only 
from the common use of some indifferent things. The 
church of England, they found, had manifested their depra- 
vations, exposed them beyond any defence, and raised up a 
fixed and resolute indignation against them. This zeal, as 
long as it was sober, rational, and well grounded, they could 
not possibly withstand; they try therefore whether they 
cannot divert it upon something else, and direct it against 
its own party; whether they cannot take this artillery, turn 
it upon something laudable and innocent, and level it against 
its friends. Being hatred to popery is unavoidable, let the 
English church be popish too. So are the Romanists content, 
if we may come in for a share of the guilt, that not only part 
of their worship, but the whole may be reputed corrupt ; 
and they are ready to help to accuse themselves in the wrong 
place, that the charge may fall upon those that are in the 
right. 

And now the Romish emissaries have accomplished their 
errand, in one sense. If they have not perverted those of 
our communion, yet they have seduced others to believe it 
done ; and we are become all papists, at least in the opin- 
ion of the dissenter. If he may be believed, and we are to be 
added to the number, the Roman catholics are vastly in- 
creased, and well may they have the reputation abroad to be 
very considerable in their country ; at least, well may their 
priests report that we are inclinable to return, and easy to be 
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reconciled, when they have the concurring testimony for it 
of the sectary, their seeming adversary. And this, though 
but a mistake and fame, yet has its effect; it keeps up the 
hope of the principals at Rome, and redoubles the endeavours 
of their seminaries. But they have too a more certain and 
real aim. 

For by this opinion they may either gain some of us to 
themselves, or be sure however by the jealousy to keep us 
asunder one from another. They may hope that some, even 
of our communion, may at last have a more favourable es- 
teem of the religion to which they have been joined so long 
by report ; and that here, as it happens sometimes in marriage, 
we may be content to embrace that faith, to which fame has 
said we were contracted before. But to the honour of our 
church be it spoken, this has not been effected, neither by 
the caresses of the one nor affronts of the other, neither out 
of affection nor indignation. So little tendency is there in 
our constitution that way, of which we have been unreasona- 
bly suspected. Their great hopes, I suppose, of this kind 
are upon the party that pretends to be most averse, and 
makes at present the more clamorous aud extravagant oppo- 
sition. For it may be rational to presume, that he that 
knows not the reasons nor intent of the reformation, and 
makes nothing of the vast difference between us and Rome, 
may easily therefore step over it, and be as willing to return 
to them as us. It may be enough to make such a convert, 
to satisfy him in the sign of the cross, or kneeling at the 
communion; as soon as he finds himself convinced of the 
lawfulness of that popery, he may be willing to yield to the 
rest, and may comply as undiscerningly as before he abhor- 
red. Such an intention as this, we may see, is feasible 
enough ; how far it has been practised in fact, 1 will not say, 
or whether the Quakers have not been justly suspected. 

For making of proselytes, the Romanists cannot have a 
more proper method, than to infect the people with preju- 
dices against us, to hinder them from settling on the true 
certain bottom, the foundation so well laid by the first re- 
formers, and from keeping in that church which is so sure a 
place, and may be so easily maintained. However, besides 
the converts they gain, by the jealousies they infuse, they 
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heighten our divisions and animosities, break and scatter us ; 
they hinder us from joining in what might oppose them, and 
prevail that we have no common interest. Nay, things have 
been sometimes brought to that pass, that the sectarians 
have rather joined with the papists themselves, and in public 
counsels confederated with their pretended enemies to im- 
peach our better establishment. So much popish were we 
then, that the professed Roman catholic was less. 

And now by force of this accursed scandal, see into what 
difficulty the church is brought; either engaged in a per- 
petual, intestine quarrel, if she stands as she is, or else 
obliged to change at the pleasure and by the direction of 
her sworn enemies. If she thinks fit to stand on her own 
bottom, where so many good and necessary considerations 
have fixed her, and where she has rested so long, she must 
then expect the continuance of all the dissenting outeries, 
nay, want of moderation reproached, and the schism imputed 
to her, even by some of her own popular sons. If she shall 
be inclinable to comply, where she lawfully may, yet there 
the humourous exceptions are so various and so unreasonable, 
that she sees no good issue, and has no reason to presume 
that the faction desires to be content; neither can she tell 
what church she shall be at last, if she is to alter still, as 
often as her establishments shall be accused to correspond 
with Rome. 

Now the church of Rome, which has fixed herself invaria- 
bly upon the council of Trent, and for the same reason would 
have its adversaries unsettled still, most willingly sees us 
alter, shift, and change, not only that the uneasiness, incon- 
stancy, and uncertainty may be verified upon us, with which 
they sometime reproach us, that ours may be still wavering, 
and more easily drawn to them, and that theirs may be un- 
willing to come to us, into a body so mutable, and after a 
whole age so little satisfied of the lawfulness of its rites and 
usages ; but in hopes too, nay, out of certain prospect, that 
by such changes we shall be further from settlement than 
before, and nearer to the dissolution they would endeavour. 

The demanded alterations, it is plain, are not for the satis- 
faction of those that are of our communion, but of those that 
are not; and by such our own may be scandalized and 
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shaken, but the others will hardly be obliged. For when we 
are ready to change, not moved by arguments and reasons, 
(for those are most frivolous and sophistical,) but to comply 
with fancy or gratify opposition, the humour, it is certain, 
will be the more hard to satisfy, and obstinacy, when encou- 
raged, will only learn to ask more ; especially when the prin- 
ciple by which they move is full of endless dissatisfaction, 
and has an equal quarrel against the whole constitution. So 
that when they have effected one alteration, they have only 
made way for another, and are never like to rest till they 
have destroyed the whole. Now for example, the surplice, 
the cross, and kneeling at the sacrament are demanded to be 
released; the particular objections against them are quite 
out of countenance, and no longer pressed ; only that general 
one of popery, or a general scrupulous fancy and humour, 
which they call conscience, are now urged. It is evident 
then, that it is as casy a matter for the same masters of these 
scruples to teach their auditors, for as worthy reasons, to be 
dissatisfied with more; and it is as plain, that they have 
already taught them a general aversion. Should they be 
excused knecling at the sacrament themselves, might it not 
then be a great offence to see the minister, or any other 
kneel? As now they pretend an offence at the sign of the 
cross, though they themselves look only on, would they 
not think themselves obliged to avoid the very sight, and 
separate from the communion of that popish practice ? Is, 
think ye, the consecration prayer free from all suspicion? 
The reverence prescribed in handling of the elements may 
come near the idolatry of the host, and the whole service be 
accused for the mass. Is the cross after baptism mentioned 
by them, because they have forgot their quarrel at godfathers, 
and have a better opinion of the office of confirmation? The 
gown may as well be disputed as the surplice ; episcopal or- 
ders may be thought a very indifferent thing: and are they 
content enough with the rank of bishops themselves? The 
whole form of prayer has its faults ; and how many are there 
for no form at all? So that it is evident those things are 
rather asked to begin, and break ground for further ap- 
proaches ; there are neither better reasons, nor is there more 
contrariety against them, than against the other parts of our 
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constitution ; only, these three circumstantials are most visi- 
ble, the one upon the minister, and the other at either of the 
sacraments, and so may be signal enough for a dissenting 
triumph, a present ease to their scruples, which they will 
ΟΠ please to accept in earnest of what is to follow. 

Were there any just reason for the scruple of the meanest 
person, or inconsiderablest number, God forbid but the 
church should give redress. And could it have been pre- 
sumed that the schism would be healed by the removing of 
those three ceremonies, however innocent and edifying, they 
would, no doubt, have been remitted long ago. But the 
governors of the church know well what the spirit and genius 
of the dissent is, and to what it drives; upon what causes it 
is founded, and the medley of the persons that are engaged 
in it; how small a part the sincerely scrupulous make, and 
how the harmless are in the hands of the crafty, and the 
weak managed by the sturdy; that the prevailing governing 
party are not to be satisfied with a ceremony or two, but 
with more substantial things ; nay, that religion itself is but a 
circumstance to their other designs. This our superiors 
know ; who want not the charity or condescension, that any 
reconciler would recommend, but are obliged in all holy pru- 
dence, and their duty to the church, to take in more con- 
siderations than perchance a private writer may comprehend. 
They are to be as innocent as doves, but as wise as the ser- 
pents themselves. But this is beyond the design of this 
paragraph, the scope of which is only this; that if things are 
but indifferently well, to change is always extreme inconve- 
nient, but then most especially when there will be no proba- 
ble stop; that the papist will be as well pleased with such 
alterations as the dissenter, and neither fully satisfied but 
with our total abolition. 

So is a change, though in things perfectly indifferent, no 
indifferent thing. But all things called indifferent are not 
of equal indifference; and particularly the change this 
maxim we are speaking of would persuade, which the dis- 
senters endeavour, and our popish adversaries wish, is still for 
the worse. The one pretends to see popery in our govern- 
ment and rituals; the other with grief sees ancient order 
and approved decency retained, and the primitive church 
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restored. These are sensible with what disadvantage they 
encounter us; that here is no novelty to reproach, and that 
the truly catholic church is of our side. ‘They have a church 
in their sight, as it were one of the first ages revived, upbraid- 
ing them by its presence, and discovering the counterfeit by 
the comparison. ΤῸ disorder and confound this, is the folly 
of the one party and the interest of the other; to drive us 
off from the ground on which we stand with so much advan- 
tage; to take away from her all order and beauty ; and to 
strip her of all the marks of antiquity and badges of catholic 
agreement. So shall we be that which the enemies of our 
church desire, their scorn and mockery first, and afterwards 
their easy prey; while having our eyes only upon Rome, and 
running still backwards from her, we fall into the snare that 
she has laid behind us. 

It were to be wished that those who are so jealous of our 
symbolizing with Rome in indifferent things would be as 
cautious in joining with her in her pernicious designs, and 
conspiring to the ruin of the reformation. If they will take 
their measures in opposition to popery, let them then close 
with that church which is most hated by the pope, and come 
in and help to defend that place against which he bends his 
greatest force. And let them take care, lest, if they know 
popery so little now, as to accuse us of it, they assist not that 
religion so long and so effectually, till they bring it in indeed, 
and learn what it is by a dear experiment. 
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Whereof the first is introductory, and states the points which are pre- 
liminary to this and all the other controversies between the two 
churches. 


The second considers at large the pretence of modern infallibility, and 
shews it to be groundless. 


The third, by the help of the former, briefly examines the pretended ra- 
tional account of the Roman catholics, concerning the ecclesiastical 
guide in controversies of religion, and detects its artifice. 
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AN 


ADVERTISEMENT TO THE READER. 


‘THE two former discourses were begun and almost finished nigh 
four years ago,® on a design of bringing the whole Romish contro- 
versy into a natural method, for the author’s private satisfaction. 
Neither was he brought to think that there was any need of them 
for the public during the late religious debate, our cause having 
been so warmly and so successfully undertaken by abler hands, 
against the imprudent aggressors. But because there was in these 
papers some respect had to the arguments of the famous Romish 
guide, and that whole book might very easily and very briefly be 
refuted thence ; it was thought fit that they should however appear 
abroad for that service; and accordingly, as much as is now printed, 
was licensed the last summer was twelvemonth>. But then, it being 
stopped by some accidents from coming out to its date, and our 
adversaries seeming to have given up the dispute, this design was 
quite given over too. Nor had it been resumed, had not the author 
been told, that now the Romanists have had so little to say of their 
own, they would the rather call for the formality of an answer to 
their old champion; and had he not besides considered, that the 
pains here taken, of examining at large such trifling arguments, 
might be so far useful to the world, as to save some one else the 
ungrateful labour, who might bestow his time better for the public 
good. 


a 1. 6. about the year 1685, for they were first printed in 1689. 
b Viz. July 13, 1687, as appears by archbishop Sancroft’s imprimatur. 


DISCOURSE I. 


CONCERNING 


THE PRELIMINARY POINTS, &c. 


CHAPTER I. 


That the pretence of any modern church to infallibility is to be 
proved by that church, and that the proofs must be brought 
from the word of God, written or unwritten. 


As religion is a common concern, and of the greatest mo- 
ment, so it is to be expected that every man should apply 
himself to the consideration of it, with great diligence and 
zeal; and should take care, if disputes arise concerning any 
material difference in it, that he be not of the wrong side, 
his future eternal happiness depending so much on the right 
choice. 

Now the differences between the church of Rome and ours 
of England being very great—the one pretending God to be 
well pleased with the service, at which the other says he is 
extremely offended ; the one requiring such things to be pro- 
fessed as necessary truths, which the other avows to be fal- 
sities—every ingenuous man, who is a lover of truth, and 
desirous to serve his God acceptably, is obliged to inform and 
satisfy himself concerning the matters in debate. 

And if one of these churches shall positively command us 
not to question her determinations, and tell us that she ought 
to be believed without further examination ; that she is the 
infallible judge, and if any difference arises, it must be deter- 
mined by her authority ; if this shall be the pretence of one 
of the parties, to be such a judge in her own cause, and the 
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other denies the jurisdiction ; it is plain that this now is an- 
other new question between them, to be decided some in- 
different way. 

The church of Rome, if she challenges this privilege of 
infallibility, must however be content to wave it for a time, 
and to submit it to a trial. And not only so, but she is to 
remember too, that the burden of the proof lies altogether on 
her side; all common human presumption being so violent 
against her in this case. For we suppose she understands 
the nature of Christian faith better than to impute any want 
of that to such a reasonable inquiry. We should indeed, 
we confess, be guilty of the want of it, should we not believe 
the infallible authority of our Saviour and his apostles; and 
should we not be ready to assent to whatever they shall have 
delivered ; and this our faith the Roman church is now desired 
to try, and to see whether we will not immediately yield to 
any good argument they shall be able to bring us thence ; 
but for us, without such apostolical direction and warrant, to 
believe any modern number of men infallible ; this, we con- 
ceive, would not be an act of divine faith, but a fond unac- 
countable credulity, a credulity below human, that would not 
only by its easy folly disgrace the rest of our belief, but may 
in the consequence be carried to destroy it. 

Now that church, when it claims such an infallible judica- 
ture, must claim it by virtue of some power derived from 
Christ ; and this commission must some way or other be pro- 
duced and vouched. 

This commission then, to be produced, must either be 
under the hands of one of the evangelists or apostles, and so 
it would be undeniable; or some authority by word of mouth, 
signified from Christ or his apostles, of which we may have 
some certain notice. 

This is the way that question is to be debated ; and it is 
plain that every Christian is to judge of it seriously and care- 
fully ; that he may either immediately submit to this author- 
ity, if it be just, or if it be not, that he may not be led, by a 
voluntary subjection to men, to do such things as may dis- 
please his God. 

It appears then, that in this cause we are to be deter- 
mined by scripture and tradition ; and if the Roman church 
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is able to make good its authority thence, we are to look no 
further, but submit in the other points: but if she shall be 
judged to have no such power, then those other points must 
be tried the same way, by scripture and tradition also. 

Seeing then that scripture and tradition are the only rules 
by which we are to judge of the truth of that pretence, and 
consequently of all other disputes that depend between the 
two parties ; we ought first to take knowledge of these two 
great principles, fixing and ascertaining them, before we un- 
dertake to proceed further. 


CAPT En Lf, 


That concerning the authority of those scriptures, which are to 
decide this point of infallibility, (or any other, saving that of 
prayers for the dead,) there is no dispute between us and the 
church of Rome. 


As to scripture, the two churches do not differ much. 
The books of the New Testament are the same with them 
and us; received equally on both sides, as divinely inspired, 
and of unquestionable truth. The books of the Old Testa- 
ment are the same too, excepting the Apocryphal books, 
which they esteem as canonical as the rest, we, with great 
reason and authority, denying them that sacred character. 
However, for the present, let them be admitted and stand by, 
till the time comes to remove them ; for they have nothing to 
say, I think, between those of Rome and us, but in the case 
of prayer for the dead. 

Both sides therefore are obliged to assent immediately fo 
any thing affirmed in those books, commonly received by us, 
of the Old and New Testament. 

But here the church of Rome is not to fancy, that when 
we receive the holy scriptures for divine, we receive them 
by virtue of her infallible authority. 

We receive them from her hands, as we might have re- 
ceived them from the Greek, or more eastern churches. We 
receive them from her, not as a judge over us, but as a library 
keeper and a witness; a witness too, in such a case, where 
her testimony is corroborated by the concurrence of others. 

For, under fayour, where her vulgar Latin disagrees from 
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the Greek copies, we may take the liberty to prefer the ori- 
ginal; and if her Greek copies had differed materially from 
those in the hands of the Greeks, or from the copies in other 
languages, we should not have deferred so much to her, as to 
have trusted her single authority, without better inquiry. 
But, God be thanked, we find by collating the several copies 
of several places and languages, and the many citations scat- 
tered in infinite books, that we cannot complain of any falsi- 
fication in this point. 

But honesty in one instance, where they could not well do 
otherwise, is not therefore necessarily to be presumed in all. 
And besides, if we should allow that church to be so honest, 
as not willingly to deceive, yet it would be a great strain to 
say, that therefore she cannot be deceived, and is infallible. 

We receive then the same scriptures that they, and sub- 
mit our differences to that authority ; and this we do, with- 
out being foreclosed, or obliged to stand to the judgment of 
that church in other things, and own her infallibility. 


CRAY iis Le 


The nature of tradition. 


Now, besides those truths or precepts delivered down by 
the evangelists or apostles in writing, there may be supposed 
many others spoken by them, which were of equal authority 
with the written, and obliged the hearers as much; and which 
would, too, equally oblige us, had we any certain information 
concerning them. 

Such sayings not put in writing by the inspired persons 
themselves, but taken from their mouths, and delivered down 
by others, are called in ecclesiastical language traditions ; 
and as long as they are transmitted down by the mouth, and 
not yet reduced into writing, they are called oral. 

The&e traditions of either kind, written or oral, how many 
there are we would be glad to know; a great body of them is 
pretended, some already authentically declared by councils or 
popes; others mentioned by several men, in several places, 
and standing for the next promotion; the rest reserved in 
petto, to be produced on occasion eternally. 

Now, because we may suspect that we shall be pressed 
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mainly by evidences of this nature, it will be best beforehand 
to inquire into their circumstances and character, and 866 
how credible deponents they may prove. 

These sayings therefore, pretended to be spoke by Christ 
or his apostles, are given us either word for word, or the 
sense and substance only, and are, for some time at least, sup- 
posed to be delivered down by strength of memory. 

Now, as to what is transmitted orally, and to be preserved 
by successive memories, we may consider, that to take and 
make the report of a discourse word for word, these things 
are necessary ; attention to what was spoke, a due perception 
of it, and a memory that shall retain it. To give an exact 
summary of a discourse, there is, besides, necessary, a judg- 
ment both comprehensive enough to take in the whole mean- 
ing, and so upright and unprejudicate as to give it no turn 
or bias; and besides that, the sense, if spoke in new words, 
should be truly expressed. And therefore, further, there 
must be considered another requisite, of care and diligence, 
that must be all along supposed in each part, either to attend, 
conceive, and retain, or else fully and uprightly to consider, 
and to express properly ; not to mention that fidelity that is 
required, as in the custody or transmission of a writing, so in 
the delivery of an oral narrative. 

There lies this difficulty on all oral records; and it is plain 
there is very little or none of it on the written. To keep the 
written is, in the general, only to let it lie where it does, and 
to deliver it to another is no more than to deliver so much 
paper or parchment into his hands, a matter of no wonderful 
skill or capacity, to be discharged by any who is not an idiot. 
So, too, to transcribe the original into other copies, be it never 
so long or intricate, requires no more learned ability of a 
man, than to read and write; and no greater strength of 
memory, than to bear in his head three or four words, the 
while he writes them down: for this performance one would 
think there is no such need of great clerkship, and it is easy 
to conceive how it may be done. 

Those therefore in our age who could disparage the in- 
vention of letters so much, as to prefer oral tradition before 
the written, for the more easy and certain conveyance of the 
two, must have had some great pique at some certain writ- 
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ing; and must too have thought the truth of their cause 
very unevident, when such an unreasonable proposition was 
to be brought for its proof, and premised as the more unde- 
niable of the two. 

I insist not therefore on the ridiculous comparison, whe- 
ther it be easier to copy a book, or to get it by heart; to 
carry it in one’s hand, or let it lie where it does, than to 
charge it upon one’s memory, and bear it in one’s head: 
which is the surer way of record, to desire an officer to re- 
member a deed, or to exemplify it; and whether it be safer 
to send a message by word of mouth, from stage to stage, or 
by letter. It is a hard case to be put seriously on such de- 
terminations, not worthy certainly of an infallible judge. 
But I think the reader’s patience, as well as my own, will 
have exercise enough, while it stoops to the following con- 
siderations; where we proceed to inquire, what credibility 
oral tradition can challenge after some tract of time, exa- 
mining its authority in temporal matters first, and then in 
spiritual. 


CHAPTER: TV. 


Concerning the uncertainty of oral tradition in temporal 

affairs. 

Orat tradition, after it has gone but a little way, finds 
small credit in affairs of the world; it is called hearsay, or 
fame, and goes for uncertain at least, if not reputed a liar. 
A story told at the third or fourth hand is commonly so 
changed in its circumstances, that in common conversation, 
though it passes for discourse, it is never relied on without 
nearer inquiry, nay, will hardly be repeated in the next com- 
pany, without this addition, that he heard it not himself, and 
was only told so at such a distance. For the person that 
gave me the relation of a discourse or an action may be be- 
lieved by me, that he heard it so punctually from another, 
whom I know; and that other, I may verily believe, upon his 
affirmation, had it as he reports from a third author ; if too, I 
know that third man for honest and exact, I may believe 
verily that, if he affirmed it, he gave a true recital of what he 
received from a fourth, &. And yet, notwithstanding I have 
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such a particular confidence in each of these men, that I 
would believe the relation from each of them apart at the 
first hand; I should not however give the same entire credit 
to it, when it comes derived so far. For though 1 have opin- 
ion enough of the sincerity and capacity of each, yet, if the 
subject of their report was any thing long or nice, and so 
liable to a mistake, and I therefore not absolutely sure but 
that some one of them might have mistaken; that defective 
incomplete certainty diminishes in a continual progression, 
and will at a proportionable distance bring me to a suspense, 
as afterwards, if carried further, it will begin to increase in 
me a contrary inclination, rather to believe the conveyance 
erroneous than true. 

It is known that human understanding, in respect to be- 
lief, is considered as a balance, whose scales are of a deter- 
minate capacity, and will turn upon some certain weight. 
As, then, if in one scale there be a considerable weight, and 
in the other an equal, there is an equiponderance; if that 
other weight abates but little, there is some doubtful equi- 
ponderance still; but if it abates notably, the first scale be- 
.gins to fix, growing still the more and more unmovable, ac- 
cording as the weight in the second diminishes ; which we 
may suppose to decrease so long, till it is either none, or of 
no moment at all: in like manner, in our understanding, if 
the evidence on one side be considerable, but that on the 
other as great, our belief is in a suspense; if that on the other 
be but a little less, we are still in a suspense, through waver- 
ing and inclining to the opposite ; afterward, when the differ- 
ence of weight is momentous, we begin to settle and rest on 
the preponderating side, but grow more and more fixed, as 
the probability for the other does decrease ; which at last may 
be either none, or such as the balance shall not feel. 

Now, when to this observation we add, further, that the 
understanding of man is such a balance as leaves out often 
what it is to weigh, and, to what it weighs, does not always 
give the due weight; we shall then easily perceive that hu- 
man belief has its several degrees; and though it rests on one 
side and is fixed, yet all the while there may be probabilities 
too for the contrary, in the other scale. Though therefore 
the opinion we have of the capacity, care, and integrity of a 
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man, may determine us to believe his report, yet our belief is 
not always so determined, that there is nothing of verisimili- 
tude on the other side. If he avers a fact in which he could 
not well be deceived, we immediately and firmly believe it ; 
as, that he received this writing from another: but if he af- 
firms the truth of a verbal recital, that is long and intricate, 
and after some length of time, he cannot expect to be be- 
lieved but in a less degree. For no honest prudent man 
would in this case depose to the words of a discourse without 
this caution, to the best of his memory ; nor to the substance 
of it, without that other, to the best of his understanding. 
But, lastly, if such a relation be not positively averred, but 
told without such formality of assurance, or averred but by 
a stranger, or one in whose integrity we do not absolutely 
confide, the degree of our belief will be yet less: the odds 
for the truth of the first may be a thousand, or, if you please, 
a million to one; for the truth of the second, it may not be 
that of ten; and for the third, not above that of two. Now 
this last measure of belief generally serves in all ordinary 
conversation, and something much less than the first, even 
in causes of life and death. 

To return then to our first case; let us suppose the four 
successive relators to aver what they successively said; and 
let it be supposed, that I would have given each of them in 
my belief such an odds or preponderance as five to one, 
which in many cases is a very liberal allowance: it is demon- 
strable then, that although I give a very great credit to such 
a relation at the first hand, at the fourth I must not give 
any; as it is also certain, by the same undeniable computa- 
tion, that a report, which at the first hand has the odds in 
certainty of ten to one, at the seventh hand would have none ; 
and alike certain, that if at the first hand there be two to one 
for the probability of a narrative, the advantage at the second 
will le on the other side. 

Those that are versed in calculation know it to be sup- 
posed here, that the continuity of an oral tradition, or the 
progress of a report, is as a chain composed of several proba- 
bilities or contingencies ; that the probability of the whole 
diminishes still as the particular contingencies multiply, in 
the same kind of proportion in which the present value of 
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money lessens, upon rebate of compound interest, by the dis- 
tances of the future payment ; and, lastly, that as the likeli- 
hood for preserving the continuity of truth abates, so the 
likelihood for interruption and mistake arises. 

The computation we have made from these suppositions is 
exact, the reader may be assured; and gives the precise rea- 
son of that uncertainty, of which the world is so very sensible 
in gross, as to give but small credit to hearsay relations. In 
any matter of consequence they are still rejected, and any 
jury marks them with an Jgnoramus. I take leave to add, 
though in another case, that the same way of speculation will 
discover how justly a great difference in value is still made 
between the testimony of a single witness and that of two 
concurring ; for the certainty is not only doubled by the ad- 
dition of their persons, but multiplied by the proportion of 
their credibility ; in such a manner, that if the credit of each 
witness singly was as ten to one, there would be as six score 
to one for the truth of what they deposed jointly. 

But as to the subject in hand, and that I may despatch 
these niceties all at once, the reader may consider, further, 
that in the numbering of the years of any successive genera- 
tions of men thirty years are commonly assigned to the du- 
ration of each, taking them one with another. This is the 
calculation of the ancients from some old successions. How- 
ever, we are content to allow about forty, a number that may 
be tried in the two last fourteen generations of our Saviour. 
But of that something must be necessarily abated in our pur- 
pose; for a child of a day, though he begin then to live, and 
continue a course of years, yet cannot take up a tradition, 
and bear his part in that, till he is of riper age: so that we in 
our case are very reasonable, when we follow the vulgar reck- 
oning, and let a hundred years go for three generations¢. 

This number of years, beyond which no single witness can 
be supposed to reach, (for he must be nigh a hundred and 
twenty years old, and then of good memory,) and for which 
three successive ones must, in ordinary computation, be al- 
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lowed, is therefore deservedly, by some civilians, made the ut- 
most limit of human information ; and what is beyond it is 
all in the dark, and out of the memory of man. But if we 
shall pass further, and suppose ourselves at the distance of 
three or four hundred years, what was said then might have 
been thrice successively forgotten, and must be presumed 
to be buried in a multiplied oblivion; it must have passed 
through ten or twelve several hands at least, been preserved 
by each of them thirty or forty years together, and were the 
odds upon each of them that of ten to one, that they would 
be so diligent and of so happy memories, as to transmit each 
in his own time, (whereas it is by no means even,) yet, that 
so much was not performed by the whole twelve, the odds on 
the contrary side would be as of two to one. 

Let us then suppose that an act of parliament, of any 
length and niceness, were to pass from constable to constable, 
through twelve parishes, by way of oral tradition, to be de- 
livered over faithfully, and, if you please, on pain of death ; 
how oft must it be repeated, and how much conned, or how 
well studied and examined by each, to bring it either verba- 
tim, or in exact abstract, to its journey’s end? How fit do 
we think it would be, at the ordinary rate of human capacity, 
to be proclaimed for law in the last town, and to be the 
ground there of a judicial decision? Nay, suppose the officers 
successively to be very intelligent men, and of more than 
common memories; as the performance would be difficult to 
take up such a charge, and carry it immediately cross the 
parish; so much more, if each man should be obliged, with- 
out help of writing, to keep it for twenty, thirty, or forty 
years, and then at last to discharge himself on his neighbour ; 
it is too much to think that his memory in that time shall 
not falter; but where would the tradition be, if he himself 
should die? But further yet, let us imagine all the parish to 
come in and help; it is plain, that without the assistance of 
writing, they would rather help to confound and distract than 
to ascertain ; and would easier agree to give a wrong report, 
than know how to set it right ; the burden of the trust must at 
last rest upon some one or very few, whose memories are as 
frail as their lives; either of which failing before the day, 
the tradition is lost. 
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But all this is an extraordinary supposition. What then 
if the distance of time continuing the same, the successive 
reporters are not presumed to be any choice men, but of the 
ordinary size? what if they acted under no great apprehen- 
sion of danger from the miscarriage ? what, too, if they were 
not denied the help of writing, but were all along so little 
careful as not to think of using it? what great stress do we 
judge is to be laid at last upon this report, (if any such come,) 
so accidentally preserved by the successive memories, and so 
contingently transmitted ? 

We perceive from what is said, that it is no very feasible 
project to devise an Utopian succession of men, either by 
single persons or in society, (propose what choice, regulation, 
rewards, or punishments you please,) that shall convey orally 
any record of ordinary length, through three or four hundred 
years, with such a proportion of certainty as shall weigh with 
an understanding man. There must be, in that tract of time, 
so much chance for failure and mistake, that the report at 
last, though not impossible to be true, yet shall be too un- 
likely ever to be admitted. If therefore we make no such 
fiction, and remove all fanciful suppositions ; if, taking things 
and men as they usually are, we let this memorial conveyance 
pass in common course, we may easily conceive what will 
happen to it, and to what a miserable degree of incertitude it 
must sink; it must, long before its period, run out all its 
credit, and at last not retain so much probability as may 
poise with the dust of the balance. 

For if sayings are to be transmitted verbatim, oral report, 
like an echo, may possibly keep something of them up for a 
while ; and the repetitions, by chance or art, may be larger or 
more; but by degrees they will falter, diminish, and grow 
fainter, and at last expire. There is this difference, that the 
vocal tradition of an echo, though defective, is always true ; 
and delivers faithfully every syllable it returns : whereas our 
oral tradition is subject to the infirmity of falsifying as well 
as forgetting ; and does not only let fall, but alters and con- 
founds: so that its voice, however loud it may continue, 
grows insignificant and uncertain ; its credit at least, like the 
sound of the echo, becoming fainter and weaker upon each 
repetition, and dying at some distance in the air. 
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This is the fortune of sayings that pass through the me- 
mory only ; but where they are to pass through the under- 
standing too, and are to come out in abstract, new moulded 
and worded, they are in greater danger of being misconceived 
or misrepresented, of receiving some new turn, according as 
the bent of the person or age is inclined. Some tincture of 
the vessel in which they have been kept and digested will 
pass along. If therefore they have gone through many per- 
sons, or much time, they must be presumed to be much 
altered, even such rules and maxims as are intended to regu- 
late men’s thoughts and manners accommodating themselves 
so, and complying in such measure with the minds that con- 
vey them, that, at some distance, they receive the change they 
ought to have produced. 

Neither is the case in this matter different between single 
persons and a company of men. For as single men alter 
their opinion of things often with their age, and sometimes 
in their thoughts and humours become, as it were, other men; 
so in bodies or societies, the same mutations happen, and in 
an age or two there are commonly new maxims of thinking 
and modes of living, as certainly as there is a new generation. 
A society, as it insensibly changes its persons, so changes its 
opinions insensibly too: there cannot be assigned a time 
when the corporation begins to be a new set of men, so nei- 
ther, when the new opinions come in; but both come in by 
degrees; and as it is sure by the law of nature, that a hun- 
dred years will make a total change in the persons, so a hun- 
dred or two hundred more may make a change in their 
judgments; a change of judgment being easier than that 
of the persons, because it may be made in the selfsame per- 
sons; and then, when it is once passed, there is no more me- 
mory of an old opinion forsaken, than of an old collegiate 
departed. 

Now, when men alter by degrees, and all of them together, 
it may easily happen, that they themselves shall not perceive 
the variation. For they cannot discern it but by something 
without them,and which at the same time stands still. And 
if too they look on that direction, their imagination may 
then be deceived; as those are, who sail by the shore, and 
are apt to impute their own change of place to the fixed 
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land. Upon which account, two societies may no more agree 
which of them has varied, than astronomers can resolve us 
which it is that moves, the earth and all its company, or the 
sun. 

But of this, language is a sufficient instance ; which in time 
changes imperceptibly, men altering their words and phrases 
and pronunciation unawares, forgetting by degrees the old 
as they take up new. And this happens without any violent 
intrusion of a foreign speech, but only from freedom of fancy 
and voluntary acceptation; some men refining or affecting, 
and others imitating, as the humour and mode may be. And 
this at last prevails so indiscernibly, that those of the city, 
when they go into the distant countries, think they are come 
unto a people of another language, who yet, it may be, speak 
the truer English. Which indeed is the truer, they and the 
northern or western man may differ; and the dispute, with- 
out writing, could never be decided, except one of our great 
grandfathers should arise and inform us. But books will ea- 
sily end the controversy, and old Chaucer produced will tell 
us the variation that has passed in less than three hundred 
years. 

Now, as oral tradition would not tell us a discourse of four 
hundred years old in the same language in which it was 
spoke, so neither is it likely to give it us in the same sense. 
Neither, if the present age shall agree in the same report, is 
it a greater argument of its antiquity, than it is of the anti- 
quity of our present phrase, that we all now speak it. Lan- 
guages alter either by force, the old being driven out totally, 
as the British by the Saxon; or in part only, as the Saxon 
after by the Norman, from the mixture of which our English 
sprang; or else they voluntarily change by importation, as 
from our former French wars or later travels ; by imitation, 
as in habit so in phrase, of Italy or France ; by the influence 
of those nations on our courts, and their influence then on 
the people ; by new business or new humour. Customs too 
and manners, both in civil and religious matters, alter in like 
manner, either by command and force, or by the gentler 
power of example and contagion of practice. Now, as with- 
out books, we might have thought our language the same it 
was spoke in Julius Ceesar’s time, and should not have been 
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sensible of the changes since past ; so neither should we have 
known any thing of the government and laws, but imagined 
this form we now live under had been from the beginning, 
and that the city (for example) had a mayor and court of 
aldermen by charter from the Romans. For if laws, though 
written, are often in a little time antiquated by desuetude, 
and abrogated by contrary custom, so that the statute book 
itself secures them not the notice of the present age, much 
more therefore may what was never written be laid aside in a 
while, and at last utterly and irrecoverably forgotten. 

But there is no more need of such reasoning speculation 
than of that formal supposition and scrupulous calculation 
we made before. For who is there, that does not in fact see 
what blind stories are told of former times by those people 
that are without the use of letters? what a darkness there 
dwells upon time at a little distance, and still as the world 
goes forward how fast night comes on behind, the ages past 
growing as obscure and unknown as those that are to come. 
So true it is, what was said by the Egyptian to Solon, (a say- 
ing as good as any other of those wise men,) “that the Gre- 
cians without the use of writing were always children ; being 
still as of yesterday, without any knowledge of the world, and 
experience of former years4.” 

For this purpose, we of this nation need but look upwards 
towards Edward the Third’s reign, (I might have said Henry 
the Fifth, or even the Eighth,) and then reflect how much we 
know of that victorious busy time, more than what writing has 
informed us. What action of war or peace, what passage or 
saying is now pretended to be told, other than what we read? 
Let all the old men and old women be consulted, and see 
what traditional memoirs they can furnish for a supplement 
to our histories and records. If there be a tittle of law or 
story to be learnt that way, then we may begin to think that 
the statutes of that reign might have been transmitted by 
tradition, and the year books by oral reports. But who does 
not see, that if paper and parchment were out of the way, 
there would be no footstep nor memorial of those times, not 
a much better account of Edward the Third than we have 
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now of a tenth Edward? The world must then begin with 
us, short of that age; and all before be but as the chaos, 
darkness covering its face. All that we could then do must 
be to judge the former days by our own, to imagine the same 
proceedings, the same rules of government and courts of 
justice, the same customs and interpretations of laws, by 
which we now live. And had any ancient law or form come 
down by chance unvaried, yet it could have brought no cer- 
tainty with it of its rise ; it must have passed in account with 
the rest, and could not have given any proof of its elder 
descent. From what distance it came, and what in the mean 
time had happened to it, who should have informed us? 

It is manifest, that the interval of some three hundred 
vears must cast so much uncertainty upon all oral report, 
that it can never pretend to any the least credit, at the dis- 
tance, suppose, of Edward the Third. But how shall any be 
afforded it, if we mount up three hundred years higher, and 
suppose the hearsay to descend from the Conqueror’s days ? 
For (to speak at the easiest rate) of him, had there been no 
writing, we should, I presume, have known as much as we do 
of king Arthur, or have had just as much certainty of his 
descent from Normandy as we have of the coming of the 
Trojan Brute. A believing people we once were, when from 
that story of Brute we challenged precedence in a council; 
but we had, it may be, a further design in it, a very con- 
siderable one for those days, and had a mind to claim kin- 
dred with Rome. 

To conclude therefore: a certain term of years there is, 
beyond which all the foregoing time is time out of mind, and 
utterly fabulous; whether it be two, three, or four hundred 
years, the reader shall determine. But such a limited sphere 
there is, as in space, for our sight and for our hearing, so in 
time, for human memory. At such a distance of years, the 
truth of tradition grows so obscure, that the addition of as 
many more years does darken it but little more; the uncer- 
tainty before being so great, that it was scarce capable of any 
accession. 
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CHAPTER V. 


That there is not much more reason for the certainty of oral 
tradition in ecclesiastical affairs than in temporal. 


Tuts is the ease of human affairs ; and whether in religion 
it be much different, we shall now inquire. For it may be 
allowed us, that such a concurrence of extraordinary atten- 
tion, memory, comprehension, and uprightness of understand- 
ing, that is requisite for a verbal or summary tradition, 
cannot be supposed to continue to very many descents in 
temporal subjects; but is it not to be imagined (they will 
say) that the uttermost ability and care of man will be em- 
ployed, where the discourse is made by God, or his particular 
order, and the reporting of it infinitely concerns the eternal 
welfare of human kind? To prevent the suspicion of such a 
disparity, and to preserve to ourselves the liberty of judging 
in this matter by our ordinary measures, let us observe, 

(1.) That no gift of memory is here to be supposed: for 
though the text of bringing all things to remembrance might 
prove an indefectibility of memory, as well as that other of 
leading into all truth argues an infallibility of judgment, yet 
that fancy not being advanced by our adversarics, I desire 
their pardon for bringing it into their minds. Further, we 
must not imagine any art of memory invented and used on 
this occasion. Neither yet have they told us of any order of 
men instituted for this purpose; that there were recorders 
and remembrancers amongst the Christians; as readers there 
were, we know. Those, too, whose lips should preserve this 
knowledge, succeeded not by families, where the tradition 
might have been sucked in with the milk, and descended by 
inheritance, as with the Jews and Egyptians. There were 
not neither any academies then erected, in which men might 
have been supposed to have been trained up, from their youth, 
for this traditional performance: and in the ecclesiastical fa- 
mily of each church, the inferior orders did but meanly pre- 
pare towards it; neither requiring any great comprehension 
of things, nor exercising the faculty of memory much; such 
as the office of keeper of the door, of reader, &c. The em- 
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ployment too of the deacons was chiefly economical, to re- 
ceive and to distribute the public money, and to make pro- 
vision for the clergy and the poor. The presbyters themselves, 
by reason of the dispersion of the people, and the exigence of 
the times, had very little leisure from visiting, catechising, 
exhorting, and encouraging ; and accordingly they were chose 
into that order, more for their godly simplicity and holy zeal, 
than for the greatness of their other talents; that of memory 
paticularly being never required at an election, nor understood 
by any interpreter to be one of those qualifications St. Paul 
prescribes, either for a priest or a bishop. And lastly, when 
the episcopal see was vacant, it was filled, not by the senior 
presbyter, or by such a one whom the bishop had designed, 
and to whom he had left the tradition, but by any other per- 
son, whom the congregation did otherwise value and desire. 
So were men then taken to govern the church ; some that were 
but just come into the presbytery, as St. Cyprian; very often 
from the other orders, as in Rome frequently from that of the 
deacons ; often from other courses of life, from politic admin- 
istrations, the bar, or profane philosophy*; and those some- 
times not yet baptized, as St. Ambrose, Nectarius, and Syne- 
sius; from very mean employments and mechanic trades, as 
carpenters, smiths, &c., if Gregory Nazianzen may be credited 
in his time for the cast, who speaks (to say no more) as if 
synods had been then filled with that sortf. Now, what was 
the study generally of those at that time in the west, 
St. Jerom will inform us in his dialogue against the Lucife- 
‘rians, where he pleads, that the same excuse of ignorance -is 
to be allowed both to the bishop and to the layman, who 
had fallen into the Arian heresy. “For a bishop” (says he) 
“may be deceived as well as a layman.” But a bishop, you 
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their sees from the schools of Plato or Aristotle; and as if 
there were but a very few of them that were not extraordi- 
narily skilled in such knowledge; as if too those in orders of 
our days, that are learned, did study to understand the depth 
of the scripture, and did not make it their chiefest care how 
they shall tickle the people’s ears with declamatory flourishess.” 
So much St. Jerom says in his patron pope Damasus his 
family, and at Rome. But under the next pontificate, the 
characters of that clergy and city are described more plainly ; 
the place is called Babylon, and the scarlet whore, the clergy 
a senate of Pharisees, and not so much as a pretended scribe 
amongst them). Something, indeed, is to be abated in 
that place for St. Jerom’s heat; but that cannot be done 
without impairing the credit of a witness our adversaries 
sometimes want ; (who must admit his satire if they take his 
compliment;) and without confessing that holy men might 
misrepresent in the judgments they give down. For, 

(2.) We must not think that former ages were not subject 
to passions and infirmities as well as the later, so we shall 
not wisely inquire of these things. We must not imagine 
that always, in every generation, the care and diligence of the 
successors was equal. to that of the apostles; and that the 
want of extraordinary abilities or stitution was supplied by 
extraordinary labour and application. For the sincere en- 
deavour of man does not always answer the great moment of 
the errand or the majesty of the author; neither need we 
any thing more than our own experience to inform us, that 
mankind is as much concerned for this life as for the next, 
and for the commands of man as of God, notwithstanding 
the vast disproportion. We might say, further—for ordinary 
reason will tell it us—that those who break laws will not 
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much care to keep them any way, and will not be at any 
wonderful pains to instruct their memory to upbraid their 
judgment and their will. So that, as few ages will suffer us 
to presume of any extraordinary industry or integrity in this 
affair ; some there are, which will not allow us to say there 
was any at all: when it was well, that even books could keep 
themselves; and that the less they were used, they lasted the 
longer; or that they were so far neglected, as not to be de- 
stroyed. 

Instances of perverse inclination and stupid negligence of 
this kind might be given in Christian ages; but, because 
these are the subject of our dispute, we will at present look 
in the Old Testament. And there, not to take notice that 
the serpent was able to obscure in Eve the first command she, 
new made, received from her husband, he just before from 
God; not to mention that forgetfulness of God that overran 
the world in less time (according to the Hebrews) than has now 
passed since Christ, and which deserved the deluge ; you find, 
after that terrible punishment and exemplary warning, the 
new washed world, the descendants of Noah, entirely re- 
lapsed into idolatry within 500 years, say the Hebrews; 
(the Seventy but a thousand;) though Noah himself, the 
preacher of righteousness, lived three hundred of them, warn- 
ing the new world with as little success as he had the old. 

Further, the Israelites, the seed of faithful Abraham, and 
a peculiar people, after their miraculous redemption from 
Pharaoh, their law wonderfully and terribly delivered by God 
himself; after all the mighty signs by the hands of Moses 
and Joshua; all their several exhortations and precautions, 
which we read, but they neglected, fell back again into 
heathenism in the third generation, within the compass of 
100 years. So httle reason is there to presume of any mi- 
raculous care or sincerity from the sons of men in religious 
subjects; for, besides that interest and humour take place 
there too, it is well if our attention is not slacker, and our 
perception duller, and the impressions on the memory con- 
sequently weaker, on this than on other occasions. 

(3.) But, besides all this, such care and industry of memory 
is not to be supposed, where there was #o such extraordinary 
need of its help. For in the first years of Christianity, the 
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skill of writing was as common all over the Roman empire 
as now it is in Europe; and, though some superstitions had 
forbid the use of it in things sacred, yet our religion practised 
it from the beginning. The evangelists writ their narratives, 
the apostles sent letters; in which scripture mysteries are 
spoke out, as sacred, and as opposite to Jewish or heathen 
opinions, as any oral tradition would pretend to whisper. 
There Christ crucified was published, and the foolishness of 
preaching was to be read; the sacrament of Christ’s supper 
laid down, its elements and form of institution recorded by 
the evangelists, by St. Paul, and afterwards openly mentioned 
without scruple by Justin Martyr and Irenzeus!: however, it 
came to pass, that in the following ages Christians grew to be 
more shy on that subject before the promiscuous people, and 
began to think it convenient to have mysteries and secrets, 
as well as the Jews or heathens. But even then, when they 
did not speak plain in their common sermons, they were not 
so reserved in their writings that came abroad but their 
meaning might be easily spelled; for why should they make 
such an impenetrable secret of that which every Christian 
knew, and any false brother might tell? 

And besides, had they been more reserved on some few 
matters, yet 1a others there was no need. For suppose, to 
avoid scandal, they would not publish in writing their adora- 
tion of what appeared to be bread, for fear of giving counte- 
nance to the superstition of the Egyptians towards beef and 
mutton and salads; nor their worship of angels, of the vir- 
gin and saints, or of images, for fear of encouraging the other 
Gentile idolatries; yet what harm had there been, if the 
rest had been writ; that there were seven sacraments, that 
the intention of the priest was necessary to them, that there 
was a purgatory, &c.? Or where had been the offence, if 
that had been seen in writing which we now look for; that 
the bishop of Rome, or the majority of the rest should never 
mistake in the rules of their own religion? But, after all, 
if Christians would not have made any writing public, yet 
nothing hindered but that they might have them for their 
private use, in the custody of the bishop and presbytery ; in 
whose hands the doctrine (for example) of transubstantiation 
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itself, though written, was as likely to be kept secret, as it 
would be, though unwritten, by those thousands of laymen 
that knew it as well as the clergy. 

Against the first and last of these three reflections I have 
been making, there is but one instance that can be alleged 
in Christianity, of the enjoined use of memory, and the pro- 
hibition of writing ; and that is in the case of the Creed, which 
the catechumens were sometimes heretofore ordered to get 
without book, and forbidden‘to write. But the Apostles’ Creed, 
we know, is a very short lesson, that any man’s memory 
may easily retain; and in some places it was then shorter 
than it is now. And as it will be always necessary for a 
Christian to have in his mind the abstract of his faith, so it 
was more necessary then, in the midst of unbelievers, for 
whom he was to be prepared, either to resist or to instruct 
them. It was, too, thought fit at that time, when Christians 
were afraid lest their rites and forms should be mimicked or 
otherwise ridiculed by the heathen, to the scandal of the 
weaker brother, or the obduracy of the yet unconverted, 
that this sacred form of our belief should not be lightly ex- 
posed into strangers’ hands. For both those reasons, the 
young Christian was directed to commit the Creed to memory, 
and not to trust it to paper; as he was too, for the last of 
them, admonished not to con it, or repeat it, in the hearing 
of an unbeliever. Butall the while, this brief form, to be re- 
membered by each for their particular use, was so far from 
depending upon memory for its transmission, that it was 
actually written for the use of the church ; and that those very 
authors, who have told us of the prohibition, (for we are 
beholding to writing even for the knowledge of that,) have at 
the same time given us the Creed in writing, and their own 
large explications of it beside. Their explication of that 
article concerning the church, we shall have an occasion to 
thank them for hereafter ; and we shall find, too, not only 
that the Creed might be wrote, but that it was nothing else 
than what was expressly writ in the scriptures before. 

It appears, then, that oral tradition has no peculiar place in 
Christianity. This the modern patrons of it should in dis- 
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cretion have considered betimes, and not have suffered them- 
selves to fall so short of their masters in the advantage of the 
supposition. 

The Jews, from whom they borrowed the fancy, did not 
think it fit to go alone, but supported that fable with others. 
For, first, they suppose it forbid by God to write down some 
sort of precepts, and that of those precepts this prohibition 
was one; and then, when they had made memory so neces- 
sary, they provided a peculiar method to inform it. Moses 
must be supposed, in his long conversation on the mount, to 
have been sufficiently instructed himself; and when he came 
down, he took a very singular course with the children of 
Israel. He first sent for Aaron, and declared to him alone all 
the precepts distinctly ; then for his sons, and repeated the 
same lesson to them, im the presence of the Father. A fter- 
wards the seventy elders were called in, and they, in the 
hearing of Aaron and his sons, were taught in hke manner ; 
and, lastly, the whole people were admitted to the company, 
and received the same instruction. So that from Moses’s 
mouth Aaron had now heard the law four times, his sons 
thrice, the elders twice, and the people once. This done, 
Moses departs, and leaves the like task to Aaron, for a trial 
of his memory; who accordingly rehearses to the whole au- 
dience, and then withdraws. Then his sons stand up, and, 
after a like repetition, retire too. And, lastly, the elders 
having been four times informed, make to the people their 
fourth recital, upon which they all go home, and instruct 
their several families *. 

By this contrivance the law, at its first setting forth, has 
passed so often through the mouth, that it deserves already 
the name of oral; and we, by these circumstances of care in 
the beginning, are prepared to imagine the same diligence in 
the following successions. ‘These elders, one may think, 
would not fail to transmit to the next, and so the tradition 
descended through hands either unknown, and whose names 
it would not take along with it; or else so remote, that they 
must stretch very far to meet, until it came into the care of 
Samuel. And now we are well, for he was a great person, 
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and discharged his trust, no doubt. From him, by persons 
that must too be nameless, it went down to Jeremiah, thence 
to Baruch, and so to Ezra. In his custody it was lodged safe, 
and after that found a conveyance, by men scarce ever re- 
membered but on this occasion, for six or seven hundred 
years together; until at last, sometime after the utter dis- 
persion of the Jews by Adrian, it was thought necessary to 
consider the accidents that might happen to this tradition, if 
trusted any longer to memory ; upon which, Rabbi Judah the 
holy ventured upon the breach of one precept, to secure all 
the rest, and so reduced them into writing. This book 15 the 
Mishnah, and the commentary upon it, made not long after, 
the Talmud. 

This is the pedigree of Jewish tradition, something lke 
that of our kings from Adam; drawn at length with forma- 
lity enough, and wanting nothing but certainty. However, 
the Jews are to be commended for this, that they dress up 
the story as well as they can, and appear so much in earnest, 
as to endeavour for credit. The great performance is not 
supposed by them to be done in our days, and by such men 
as now live, but to have been finished fourteen hundred years 
ago; and then they are so ingenuous, as to put another stop 
to their traditions, and to take some care that we be not op- 
pressed by their overflow ; allowing us to believe no such oral 
account, that has been ever under a dispute: so far are they 
from taking that sort of conveyance for the surest. 

Whereas, on the contrary, our modern traditioners are so 
bold with us, as to use no caution, nor set any bounds; _ nei- 
ther are they at any pains, or show any contrivance, bung- 
lingly setting up their extravagant conceit, without either 
support or ornament. ‘They bestow none of their legends 
upon this fable, and prepare us with no inducing circum- 
stance, not telling us so much as the hands that should 
transmit the tradition ; unwilling, it may be, to name to that 
office any other bishops than the popes, and then not daring 
to trust their story to the credit of such reporters. The 
whole therefore is left at large, the father is to tell the son, 
and so the tradition is to be propagated as naturally as man- 
kind, 


A tradition propagated in that manner is certainly no 
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better descended than any common spurious relation, that has 
no other father but the people. But that absurd hypothesis, 
though mentioned here, yet is too gross to be pursued fur- 
ther. Our design in this chapter was more general, and 
against wiser adversaries; being only to show, that Christian 
tradition is not to be exempted from the common frailties and 
uncertainties incident to oral reports. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The certainty of ecclesiastical tradition particularly 
considered. 


We are then at hberty to judge of tradition in spiritual 
and in temporal matters much after the same manner; and 
cannot in prudence, after some assignable tract of years, 
admit for testimony hearsays of one sort rather than 
another. 

All, 1 say, which on this subject has been laid down before, 
must be allowed to be as true in ecclesiastical tradition ; 
and we need not here proceed any further to draw the easy 
parallel, but reckon on the same distance of time as abso- 
lutely immemorial, and look upon the ages beyond it as fa- 
bulous, and in utter darkness. 

But we will not use the extremity of our right, nor pass 
sentence in so peremptory a manner; but will, with the rea- 
der’s leave, give these ecclesiastical hearsays more respect, 
consider them more particularly, and have the patience to 
make the following deductions : 

If, then, of one thousand six hundred years that have passed 
since Christ, we consider the space of two or three centuries, 
and those of a middle indifferent rate, supposing them extra- 
ordinary neither in their care nor negligence, remembering 
that memory was no particular qualification of a Christian, 
and that their mediocrity of memory needed not to be strained, 
when writing was so much in use and at hand; this consi- 
dered and supposed, 

1. As to verbal reports; if we will favourably suppose that 
something in our Saviour’s or the apostles’ own words might 
have descended down to the survivors of the two or three 
hundredth year, preserved by such uncertain accidental 
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memory, yet it can never be surmised to have been any thing 
of length, of the length of a short chapter we may say, were 
it a parable or continued story ; much less, if it were a num- 
ber of unconnected sayings, like a chapter of the Proverbs. 
We see therefore, that we cannot expect either much new 
text, nor much interpretation of the old in apostolical words : 
the bulk, after three, or indeed two hundred years, could not 
be very considerable. 

And besides, (secondly,) if they pretended not to any con- 
tinued discourse, but only to unconnected sayings, we are to 
consider that such sayings, if any, coming down without the 
context and circumstances of the discourse to which they 
related, may have often an uncertain authority. For though 
spoke by an apostle, yet distinction must be made, whether 
they were spoke in our Lord’s name or in his own; whether, 
too, by way of permission or advice only, or else of positive 
precept. And then, further, if we take their authority for 
certain, yet their sense will frequently be ambiguous and un- 
determined, not to be securely limited or amplified without 
more precise direction. For example, suppose these words 
This is my body, had been transmitted orally, as said on oc- 
casion of the blessed sacrament; if they had been taken for 
an answer of Christ’s to a disciple inquiring what the sub- 
stance of the sacrament was, they would have attested to 
transubstantiation; but if it had been known that no such 
question was made, and that Christ spoke of that bread which 
he took and brake at supper, their meaning must then be 
perfectly different ; especially if it had been told, that it was 
ordinary for Christ to speak in such figures, and that, particu- 
larly, something like this was frequent with the Jews in their 
paschal phrase. 

But (thirdly) admit there were any sayings came so con- 
tingently down, whose authority was certain, and sense deter- 
mined; they must have been such as were kept up and 
remembered, because there was all along present occasion for 
them. For if they had not been in ordinary use, there is no 
reason to think they would have been distinctly preserved. 
Of this kind are those traditions mentioned by Irenzeus and 
Tertullian ; being nothing else than some of those articles 
that make what we call the Apostles’ Creed ; as, that God the 
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Father was Maker of heaven and earth; and that his Son Jesus 
was born of the virgin ; that he suffered, was crucified, dead and 
buried, and rose up again™, &c. ‘These circumstantial par- 
ticulars were such as directly opposed the first heresies of 
Christianity, that either denied the Father of Christ to be the 
Creator, or that Christ was born really a man, or really suf- 
fered &c., (those against whom the apostle St. John and 
Ignatius writ). And such plain truths as these, of such con- 
stant and daily use, no wonder if they were remembered in 
the first age, and not forgot neither in the second, when 
Marcion and Valentinus broached again the same heresies, 
and, denying the authority of the scriptures, were properly 
refuted by this traditional evidence. 

But then we must observe, that these traditionary articles, 
remembered occasionally and on particular exigencies, when 
brought out by Irenzus and Tertullian, are produced by the 
last of the two at no great distance, not much above a hun- 
dred years after the death of St. John; neither yet are they 
supplemental to the scripture, but a brief recital only, of 
some few passages, of those which are there found written at 
large. 

These articles, properly speaking, belong not to this head, 
not being reported verbatim, as may appear from the differ- 
ence of phrase even in these two authors. But if the trans- 
mission of such few necessary articles in exact words, for so 
little a time, would not induce us to allow verbal tradition 
much more scope nor much longer continuance, neither 1s 
the transmission of their sense, should we suppose that, to 
prevail further with us. For in the general, 

2. If tradition shall pretend not to the very sayings, but 
only to the effect and substance, it is obvious with what un- 
certainty they must be transmitted. For how know I with 
what judgment the apostles’ saying was understood by him 
that gave the abstract; whether he conceived the meaning 
aright, did not give a bias to it, and whether he rightly ex- 
pressed it. This might well happen at the first hand, but 
that it did not in any of the ten or fifteen that were to give it 
down, who can promise? The scripture itself informs us of 
two such mistakes which arose immediately, one in matter 
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of fact, and another in doctrine. Our Saviour’s indetermi- 
nate answer concerning St. John, Jf J will that he tarry till I 
come, what is that to thee ? went abroad among the disciples 
for a positive affirmation, that that disciple should not die ; 
whereas, Jesus said not, He shall not die; but, &c.™ So 
easily were the hypothetical words of our Saviour lost in the 
relation, and other categorical ones reported by the disciples, 
either from their want of attention, or misunderstanding, 
their minds being prepossessed with the thoughts of our Sa- 
viour’s particular love to St. John, or led by the human in- 
clination to believe and tell a strange story. This mistake 
would have set up for a tradition in matter of fact. See 
another in an article of faith. Certain men, say the apostles 
in council to the Gentiles of Antioch, which went out from us 
have troubled you with words, subverting your souls, saying, 
Ye must be circumcised, and keep the law : to whom we gave no 
such commandment®. ‘They preached, it seems, the necessity 
of circumcision ; concluding it from some words or actions 
of the apostles, and delivering it for their mind; whereas the 
tradition came not from them, but from the weakness or pre- 
judice of the reporters. No stress therefore can be laid on 
such summary traditions ; they in proportion abating of their 
evidence as they ease the memory. 

We see, then, that oral report, after some successions, as 
many as may happen in much less than 300 years, can have 
no authority of its own; whatever it has, even at lesser dis- 
tances, must be borrowed from other supports; and it can be 
credited only as it comes confirmed by concurring testimony. 

Now corroborating testimony there may be of two sorts, 
either from other agreeing reports or from writing. 

(1.) If oral tradition will accept the assistance of writing, it 
may gain credit and deserve to be believed. For so those 
traditions Irenzeus mentions, that obtained among the bar- 
barous nations, were confirmed fully by the apostolic writing, 
and what [reneeus heard from Polycarp of our Saviour’s mira- 
cles and discourse, which Polycarp had received from those 
that were present, was gladly heard by him, for it was agree- 
able to the holy scripturesP. 
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But such an attestation our oral tradition cannot pretend 
to; for it is set up in opposition to writing, and is to tell us 
those things which we nowhere read. 

(2). As to the other way of confirmation; if a discourse be 
spoke in an assembly, and the persons of that audience, 
without conferring together before, agree after in the same 
report, it shall be taken for unquestionably true ; and if they 
differ in some circumstances, yet the substance, in which they 
consent, shall be credited; but if they have been influenced 
one by another, and there has been communication between 
them, their evidence will not have the same force ; and if too 
punctual, will be justly suspected of confederacy. Now, when 
the apostles went preaching over all the world, delivering the 
doctrine of the gospel as they went, as their disciples might 
remember the chicf heads of their discourse; and the audi- 
tors even of these might remember such as were remarkable, 
and in which they took themselves to be principally concerned ; 
so, when the believers of several distant countries came, at 
some distance of time, to compare their several traditions 
received apart, there could be no possible doubt of the truth 
of that doctrine, in which they all concurred. And if then 
those traditions had been reduced into writing, their authority 
would have been justly sacred with us; and had they not 
been admitted into the canon, they would have deserved to 
be bound up with it, and regarded in a very near degree. 
From such traditions the ancient writers, Tertullian parti- 
cularly and Irenzus, argue against the heretics that denied or 
depraved the scriptures; and the argument, in their circum- 
stances, as it was proper, so was absolutely convincing. By 
such a comparison of truths the scriptures themselves, though 
they wanted not such an evidence, were confirmed in their 
authority, and their canon or rule settled. Now until that 
‘time, and somewhat after, oral tradition might well serve, 
especially in some eminent notable articles of necessary daily 
use, and the report of one place be strengthened by the con- 
currence of the rest. But, in after-ages, when the churches 
came to inter-communicate more frequently, and embody by 
politic constitutions; and especially, when the lesser bishop- 
rics came to be more formally under the direction of the 
greater, Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, Constantinople, Xc. ; 
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it was no wonder that the meaner and dependent followed the 
advice of the greater and more*potent ; and then, if the world 
was found to be in the same lesson, the common consent 
might as well proceed from the influence of the court, from 
the authority of some one or more of the great bishops gain- 
ing the rest, from imitation and contagion of example in the 
generality, as from the unity of truth, and simplicity of an 
unconstrained unaffected agreement. For which reason, 
traditions, that continued oral for 500 years, as they are to 
be utterly rejected by reason of that distance from their 
original, so cannot have any accessional authority given them 
from the agreement of the churches of that age. Much less 
is the present Roman church, in any article, to urge upon us 
her consent with the modern Grecks, with whom she ac- 
tually corresponded for eight or nine hundred years, and upon 
whom she is known to have been practising ever since. But 
of much less authority yet is the agreement or rather con- 
spiracy of the western, since that time; a sworn conspiracy 
of the clergy, under the pope their general, to beat down any 
truth that should be against the intcrests of the churchmen, 
and contradict the common gainful superstitions. 

When therefore the authority of a precedent age is pressed 
upon us, we are not so much to consider how long we come 
after that age, as how long that age came after the first. 
For they are to be believed concerning things said before, 
not by their distance from us, but by their nearness to the 
apostles; as a man that lives all his time at Kensington is 
of his own knowledge no better a witness of what was said-at 
Westminster-hall, than if he had lived at the Land’s End. 
If then the age that was mentioned to us was out of the 
hearing of the first, and removed at a fabulous distance; its 
tradition, which was uncertain a thousand years ago, will 
become no more certain a thousand years after, than what is 
a lie now will grow true a thousand years hence. The tra- 
dition will be in itself no truer; though it may, we confess, 
be told by a church so long, that she may at last believe it 
herself. | 

And therefore, when the times of Gregory the pope and 
Austin the monk are vouched, and they are said to be saints 
of above a thousand years old; we are to reckon upon the six 
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hundred years that went before them; and to remember, 
that all the oral tradition of that time must be twice an 
arrant fable. Nay, if the fifth age be alleged, we must con- 
sider then too the immemorial distance, and oblivious force of 
four hundred years; that, as there was room enough for 
some superstitious conceits to creep in, so it was utterly un- 
likely that much of apostolical sayings should be memorially 
conveyed so far. 

For those persons that then lived, however we at our great 
distance call them ancients, looked upon themselves as of 
later date. Vincentius, who wrote in the year 434, in 
the rules he gives for catholic doctrine, orders antiquity 
to be followed, as he there calls it; and of those ancients 
he refers to, St. Cyprian was the eldest, who lived before 
him not two hundred years. Those too of St. Cyprian’s 
age esteemed themselves far removed from the apostles’ 
days, and he himself reckoned upon the past time as large 
enough, not only to render the truths of the gospel ancient, 
but to bring in after-errors, and let them grow old too. For 
when pope Stephen would have regulated a controverted 
practice by his Roman tradition, St. Cyprian asks what tra- 
dition was meant ; whether that of the gospels and epistles 4, 
to which he was ready to subscribe. If any other was in- 
tended, “the ancient tradition” (he says) ‘‘ might be an an- 
cient error;” that, in any doubtful case, they were to con- 
sult the scriptures; and when “ they were at a loss for 
truth, they were not to trust such aqueducts as would hold 
no water, but pass by those faulty pipes, and immediately 
repair to the fountain that was at hand.” These are but part 
of St Cyprian’s expressions on this subject, who treats the un- 
written tradition of his own times with as little respect as we 
can show to any that shall offer itself now, fourteen hundred 
years after. 

For, to come from speculation to fact, we shall find the 
course that oral tradition had in the Christian world was 
very narrow and very short. For so it came to pass, by rea- 
son, I suppose, of those uncertainties we have traced out, that 
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oral reports, many no doubt in the first age, and by which 
Christians were in many places chiefly directed, yet in a little 
longer time, and as soon as the canon of scripture was brought 
together, began to decrease in their number, and to lose their 
authority ; insomuch, that those who lived within the distance 
of two hundred years from the apostles, and whose books are 
full of allegations from scripture, scarcely make use of a say- 
ing or two from that traditional authority ; whether it was 
that they were then most of them lost, or few of them cre- 
dited, or those that were credited did not differ from what 
was written. Of this observation the writings of Irenzus, 
Tertullian, Origen, and Cyprian are pregnant testimonies. 
From Irenzus alone one might recover a good part of the 
gospels, but of traditional doctrine not six lines. And by one 
of those traditions (to observe the fate of them) that holy 
father was led into the millenary mistake. 

The fortune which the labours of Papias found is another 
instance. He was bishop of Hicrapolis, an acquaintance of 
Polycarp’s, and had familiarly conversed with several audit- 
ors of the apostles, from whom he studiously inquired con- 
cerning their actions and discourses; what Peter, what 
Thomas, what James or John were wont to say, (for he was 
of the opinion, as Eusebius tells us, that what was to be read 
in the scriptures was not so edifying as that which might be 
had by the living voicet. Of these relations he picked up so 
many, that he made up five books; and then we were in a 
fair way, if ever, of having some certainty in this kind. But 
he had gathered together so much fable and paradox, that 
Eusebius, upon occasion of his millenary tradition, was forced 
to give us his character; how he was a very weak man, as 
might be discerned by his way of writing; and that he put 
down things in one sense which were spoke in anothers. 
The little therefore of his writings we have we owe to Euse- 
bius; for so small account was made by the world of his five 
books, that they were all quickly lost, and that well meant 
collection of hearsays returned again upon oral tradition. 

There is, 1 confess, honourable mention made by some an- 
cients of unscriptural traditions; and such a mention, as’ 
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might at first sight incline one to believe that there had been 
some very weighty thing preserved that way ; but a nearer 
view of those places will quickly undeceive us, and the parti- 
culars they give in of those matters easily struct us how 
much the general expressions are to be restrained, or how far 
disregarded. 

For, to begin with Clemens Alexandrinus, the honour he 
does to unwritten tradition is so justly disparaged by the apo- 
cryphal particulars he produces, and by the allegories he de- 
rives thence, (things in which fancy has more to do than 
memory,) that our very adversaries never think fit much to 
insist upon it. 

Tertullian, indeed, is always alleged for this purpose, in that 
famous place of his book de Corona Militis. There the 
author, at other times over subtle and over proving, but now 
a rigid Montanist, endeavours to prove the wearing of a gar- 
land unlawful for Christians, by their former abstaining from 
that common fashion. In order therefore to the raising an 
argument from negative custom, he thinks himself obliged by 
his subject, as well as by the confirmation of Montanus, to 
make the positive of great authority; and accordingly he 
gives out the present observations then practised in common 
by the catholic church and the Montanists for primitive ne- 
cessary ordinances, as you have them in the margin rendered 
from his own wordst. 


t There are several examples of 
observations which we hold by 
virtue of no writing, but only by 
the title of tradition patronised by 
custom. ΤῸ begin with baptism, 
when we are going into the water, 
and before, too, in the church, we 
profess, under the hands of the 
priest, that we renounce the devil, 
and his pomp and angels; after 
that, we are dipped thrice, answer- 
ing something more than our Lord 
has prescribed in the gospel. When 
we come out, we taste the mixture 
of milk and honey; and from that 
time, for a whole week, we abstain 
from our daily bathing. The sacra- 


ment of the eucharist, which our 
Lord appointed to be taken at meals, 
and by all promiscuously, we take 
in our assemblies before day, and 
only from the hands of the pre- 
sidents. We make oblations for 
the dead, and keep yearly their 
birthdays [into the other world]. 
We hold it a great crime to fast or 
to kneel at prayers on a Sunday. 
The same privilege we enjoy all the 
time from Easter to Whitsuntide. 
We are much troubled that any 
even of our own bread or drink 
should fall upon the ground. When- 
ever we move or go about any thing, 
when we come in or go out, when 


dl 
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Now, because such observations as these are the main 
things ascribed by ancients to tradition, I shall, with the 
reader’s leave, take this occasion to consider them more par- 
ticularly. These usages then are, we perceive, of two sorts ; 
either forms of words or rites practical; and in both, two 
things are to be minded; the fact of their antiquity, and the 
opinion either of their necessity or legality. 

1. Now, as to the antiquity of usages, we have seen already 
how uncertain that must be in forms of words orally deli- 
vered, and how easily they may be interpolated and changed. 
Rites, too, and gestures, to be transmitted by imitation or 
practical tradition, are as subject to vary in a little time, and 
to pass into another mode, either by addition or subtraction, 
from the fancy or from the mistake of the imitator; so that 
at last they may retain but little resemblance of what they 
were at first, and appear no more akin, than a copy a little 
removed would be to an original, however it might go under 
the name of the first master. Besides this, it 1s very casy too 
for foreign usages of the neighbourhood to slide in after- 
wards ; and then, when they are once admitted into company, 
and pass for some time with the elder, they very securely 
pretend to the same antiquity. Such introduced practices 
might without much difficulty get themselves styled apostoli- 
cal; either because used in an apostolical church, that is, where 
an apostle had been heretofore, or because brought in by an 
apostolical, that is, a reverend and orthodox bishop; or be- 
cause, having been used inmemorially, and descending from 
a time higher than the present, they were presumed to have 
descended from the highest; as rain that comes from the 
clouds is said to come down from heaven. For, in those 
sensible things, our opinion acts as our sight ; and, at such 
an assignable distance, confounds all further distances ; tak- 
ing every thing to be equally remote that is removed be- 
yond such a degree ; as our eye and fancy place the planets or 
even a meteor of the lower region in the firmament among 
the fixed stars. Now such errors of place any small observa- 


we put on our shoes, when we wash, _ still wear away, as it were, our fore- 
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tion discovers, and their correction is presently admitted ; but 
these of time, though easy to be observed, are not so easily 
corrected, because favoured and indulged by the nature of 
man; who, as he loves to consecrate the original of his city, 
or antedate that of his family, so is willing to have all his 
solemn actions as venerably ancient as he can. And in such 
things it is not perhaps civil to be very difficult, and we are 
rather to imitate the courtesy of St.Jerom. Let then every 
province, as to this matter, enjoy its own opinion, and think 
as honourably of its customs as it pleases"; provided such 
customs will be civil too, not make any claim by their an- 
cientry, nor prescribe upon us, for our sufferance. The tra- 
dition of these usages is much like that of relics; that there 
were some such indifferent ceremonies practised by the apo- 
stles we do not much question, but the number of them 18 
strangely increased, and which are the genuine we know not 
how to tell ; they are multiplied like the wood of the cross ; and 
the counterfeit is never tobe discerned. We are therefore ready 
to show those that seem to be ancient a decent respect ; but, 
for swearing to the truth of them, or, however, for fallmg down 
and worshipping them, we desire to be excused. ‘The anti- 
quity of rites is a matter of fact, and in that we see the mis- 
take 15 easy. 

2. The other thing we are to consider of them, is, either 
their lawfulness or their necessity; and this is a matter of 
doctrine, descending down with them, or accruing to them, 
in common presumption, but admitted often upon mistake. 
For as such usages are always presumed lawful, not only 
from ancient practice but by our own, so we know how 
easily an opinion of their necessity may arise. In all custom- 
ary proceedings, precedents at pleasure are apt however to 
pass into standing rules; and, as we are naturally willing to 
have our own practice followed, and our example go for law ; 
so, when we can recommend it from more ancient usage, we 
fail not to urge the authority, and make it a point of rever- 
ence and duty to our ancestors, to follow their steps and 
ours. For which reason, it is no wonder that rites, which 
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had once gained to be esteemed apostolical, should not only 
be taken for lawful, but for obligatory too, by less thinking 
men. Whereas, on the contrary, it is so far from being cer- 
tain that practices reputed apostolical are necessary and per- 
petual, that the very true ones often were not so much to be 
ascribed to the apostles as to the age they lived in; not 
being purposely instituted, but provisionally taken in, some 
out of compliance merely, and to avoid present offences ; and 
consequently they were not only indifferent, but might grow 
inexpedient, if not unlawful, in tract of time: such were, the 
kiss of love; the love feasts; to take the eucharist at meals ; 
to abstain from blood and things strangled ; to circumcise a 
Timothy, &c. 

For a rite, origimally expedient, remaining the same and 
unvaried in itself, may yet grow to be of a contrary nature by 
change of outward circumstances ; it may too, in time, deserve 
to be laid aside, for the superstition that may be tacked to it 
by the inclination of the age. But if it has been varied, it 
may either suffer so much alteration, as to become another 
thing; or, at least, it may be brought by a slight, and, after 
a little time, indiscernible inoculation, to produce a fruit of a 
far different kind. Not to say, how one that is sub-intro- 
duced and novel, if it be not at the first rise apparently and 
grossly erroneous, may, however, have in it some seed of su- 
perstition not then perceived, nor affecting therefore the first 
users ; but which shall afterwards grow and exert itself, as it 
may be improved and displayed by the corruption of the suc- 
ceeding imitators. We of our church think we have very 
good instances of these matters in many of the Roman 
usages. For so the Latin language, once necessary to the 
prayers of the western church, because it was the language of 
those countries, is now, by their alteration of speech, grown as 
improper for the same reason, and is most absurdly retained. 
So the sign of the cross, which formerly accompanied prayers, 
visibly showing them to be made in the name of Christ cruci- 
fied, has been since used superstitiously alone, and I know 
not what virtue attributed to the airy figure. By the inser- 
tion of the transubstantiating doctrine, the respect due to the 
holy elements of the eucharist has passed into absolute ado- 
ration; and the nature of that sacrament is almost transub- 
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stantiated too. Aud, lastly, to mention no more, prayer for 
the dead, which, besides the testimony it gave to another life, 
was no more at first than a holy wish for the deceased, ex- 
pressing our concern for their condition ; whereby our desire, 
or our joy and thanks, for their happiness was rather professed, 
than any want of it supposed to be relieved ; and which there- 
fore was made as frequently and as solemnly for the apostles 
and martyrs, consummate saints, as for less righteous men ; 
such a prayer was after thought to have some real effect for 
the dead ; then it was surmised to contribute to their present 
advantage, however as yet but sparingly offered, and at set 
times; at length it came to be esteemed of some great be- 
nefit or other, and to be highly recommended to the piety of 
their surviving relations: until at last, by the coming in of 
purgatory, it had a stated use, and grew to be a most neces- 
sary office; men beginning to make it the greatest care of 
their lives not to want this help after their death, erecting 
and endowing societies for this purpose. So did the error, 
when once insinuated into practice, grow on still like a grain 
of seed, until by degrees it became a tree ; which, after it was 
once well grafted, has since spread so wide, and bore such 
fruit, that under it all the numerous kinds of Romish orders 
have been lodged and fed. 

it were obvious to find many such like examples; but, as 
they may not be agreed to by our adversaries, so they are 
not necessary to our design. It must be granted us, that 
such changes are easy, and such errors very natural; and as 
to Tertullian, to whom we now return, he himself affords an 
istance of one sort; it being manifest that he was mistaken 
in the duty of these observations, even by the confession of 
our adversaries themselves, who have made no scruple of dis- 
continuing one half of them long ago. 

This his error, about the necessity of those practices, will 
easily lead us to think him capable of the other concerning 
their antiquity; an error the old bishops of Rome have often 
committed, ascribing still their modern usages to St. Peter 
and St. Paul. But with this we have no just cause to 
charge Tertullian; he, for his part, speaks very warily in the 
point, and declines to father the observations he reckons 
upon the apostles; giving great reason of suspicion to those 
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who are acquainted with his manner of gaining all advantage 
to his cause, that he himself was conscious enough of their 
later reception. It is certain, that none of them needed an 
apostolical institution; that the forms might have heen de- 
vised by uninspired bishops, and that several of the rites might 
as well have been brought in by succeeding converts, from 
the customs of their former life. For that carefulness about 
their bread and drink is still a Jewish observance, and was 
too heretofore, in part, a Roman superstition’. To pray for 
the dead was in some sort used both with the heathens and 
the Jews. Not to fast or kneel on a Sunday was only to 
pay to that day the honour of the sabbath. The frequency, 
too, of the sign of the cross, here mentioned, might have no- 
thing more in it but so many benedictions, as the Jews use to 
this day on the same occasions~ ; only in this distinguished to 
the eye, that they were made, as the apostle directs, in the 
name of Christ. Tertullian himself tells us, in other places *, of 
several Jewish customs, which the heathen Romans of his time 
practised, not knowing whence they had derived them. With 
much less difficulty, we know, might the customs of that reli- 
gion have passed into Christianity ; and the Christians too 
might in some time be as ignorant of their original ; and then 
it followed of course, that what had no known author, and, it 
may be, no apparent ground, was to be referred to the com- 
mon authors of our religion, and attributed to their positive 
appointment. That something of this was the case of these 
rites Tertullian produces, his wariness, we observed, will in- 
cline us to believe. But to conclude; however these reflec- 
tions may be received, we are not much concerned in their 
success. For should we allow that a few indifferent change- 
able usages might make a shift to pass down sincere from 
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the apostles through some eightscore years; yet tradition 
would not have much to boast of; it should rather be out of 
countenance, that so accurate and so vehement a writer as 
Tertullian, when he had a mind to recommend it, should have 
nothing more considerable to produce for it at so small a 
distance. 

Having thus considered this passage of Tertullian, we have 
at the same time despatched another of St. Jerom, which is 
nothing else but a transcript of this, and not made the better 
by being put into a Luciferian’s mouth. And indeed Tertul- 
lian being once set aside, a writer so exact, and so near the 
apostolic times, the remarks we have made will easily help us 
to examine the junior authorities; the eldest of which is as 
distant from him as he from the apostles. For which reason, 
the reader, 1 presume, would hardly excuse any further in- 
quiry upon this subject; were not St. Basil’s great name 
offered for the next testimony, and that very much insisted 
on by our adversaries ; which therefore I give here in the 


marginy. 


y Of decrees and declarations pre- 
served in the church, the one we 
have in writing, and the other we 
have received by tradition froin the 
apostles, delivered down to us in a 
pore private manner; both which 
are of the same use to religion. And 
this will be contradicted by none 
who is but ever so little conversant 
in ecclesiastical constitutions. For 
if we shall go about to reject all 
unscriptural usages, as things of no 
great moment, we shall be in danger 
of maiming religion in its principal 
parts, or rather of reducing the 
preaching [or declaration | to a mere 
sound. As, for example, (to begin 
with the first and most common 
rite,) who has taught us in the 
scripture that those should be sign- 
ed with the sign of the cross who 
hope in the name of our Lord Jesus? 
What scripture has directed us to 
turn towards the east when we 


pray? The form of holy words said 
over the elements at their consecra- 
tion, which of the holy writers has 
left us in the scripture? For we 
do not think that sufficient which 
the apostle or the gospels have re- 
corded ; but we say, both before and 
after, other words, as very necessary 
to the mystery, which we have re- 
ceived by an unscriptural informa- 
tion. ‘The consecration of the 
water and oil at baptism, and of 
the baptized person, and the use 
itself of oil, and the dipping thrice, 
and the renunciation, are none of 
them from the scripture, but from 
that secret and undivulged instruc- 
tion, which our fathers have pri- 
vately preserved, without any busy 
curiosity or impertinent inquiry ; 
understanding well that mysteries, 
which are to be kept venerable, were 
to be kept in silence. For how was 
it proper that those things should 
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This passage of St. Basil, which I have not been afraid to 
give at full length, seems to aggrandize tradition much, and 


stand perpetually exposed in writ- 
ing which strangers are not so 
much as once allowed to look on? 
Or why did not Moses admit every 
one promiscuously into every part 
of the temple? was it not out 
of his wisdom, because he knew, 
that what is common and obvious 
is subject to contempt, and that 
what is reserved and rare is natu- 
rally endeavoured after and esteem- 
ed? After the same manner, the 
apostles and fathers, who first or- 
dered the church, procured venera- 
tion to their mysteries by keeping 
them unspoken and concealed. This 
is the reason of unscriptural tradi- 
tion, that the knowledge of [or spe- 
culation imported by] the decrees 
{or ordinances] should not be an 
ordinary theme, and grow into con- 
tempt by familiarity. For a decree 
is one thing, and a declaraticn is 
another. Decrees are [generally] 
kept under silence ; but declarations 
are published. Now one sort of 
silence is that obscurity the scrip- 
ture uses, when it makes it a diffi- 
cult thing to find out the meaning of 
the [decree or] ordinance: for so, 
all of us look toward the east at 
prayers, but few of us know that we 
are seeking our old country, that 
paradise which God planted in the 
east in Eden. And all of us on 
Sundays pray standing, but all of 
us do not know the reason. For it 
is not only because we are risen 
with Christ, and are to seek those 
things which are above, that there- 
fore, on that day of the resurrection, 
we put ourselves in mind, by our 
posture, of the grace then given us ; 
but because that day is, in some 


manner, the image of the eternity 
we expect. Upon which account, 
though it were the first of days, yet 
it is not said by Moses to be the 
first, but the one day. For, says 
he, the evening and the morning 
were the one day: as being the same 
day, that returns to us in a frequent 
revolution ; and so represents to us 
the future state, the endless day, 
that is to have no evening, &c. 
(For the author pursues the specu- 
lation further, Πα αὖ last concludes; ) 
The time would fail me, should I re- 
hearse all the church’s unscriptural 
mysteries. I therefore pass over the 
rest; but the very confession of our 
faith, to believe in the Father, and in 
the Son, and in the Holy Ghost, 
from what scripture is it? For if by 
a religious consequence we frame 
our conf 6881 from the institution 
of baptism, because as we are bap- 
tized, so we are to believe; let our 
adversaries then give us leave to use 
the same way of consequence, and 
to express our doxology conforma- 
bly to our belief. But, if they reject 
the form of our doxology, because it 
is unscriptural, let them then show 
us the place where the Creed and 
the other things we have mentioned 
above are set down in scripture too. 
Inb. de Sp. Sancto, c. 27. 

“ Adypara and κηρύγματα | have 
rendered distinctly, as St. Basil, 1 
conceive, has directed. For δόγμα 
is plainly a decree, whether specu- 
lative or practical, both in the civil 
and philosophic use, (for so the 
δόγματα of the philosophers are by 
Tully interpreted decreta,) and ac- 
cordingly is either an opinion and 
persuasion, or an ordinance of some- 
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to make its use of very high and necessary importance ; but, 
if we consider the words nearly, and refer them to their 
occasion, they will not be found to make any great matter. 
The intention of the father is only to show, that a form of 
doxology 2, which he has before proved at large to be substan- 
tially contained in the scripture, although it be not found 
there precisely in the same words, may however be lawfully 
continued in the church. And, with this regard, his highest 
sayings for tradition are undoubtedly true; as, that the 
Church uses forms and rites delivered down from their fathers, 
and nowhere to be read in scripture; that they are of great 
importance to devotion ; and that, if the church were denied 
the use of any thing that is unscriptural, she would be left 
naked and almost mute. In such a respect, St. Basil’s say- 
ings are exact, and this was enough for his purpose. But 
to make him say that there were any necessary truths con- 
signed to tradition, different from those of the scripture, or 
that any of the particular ordinances he mentions were deter- 
minately necessary, 1s to make him speak more than he him- 
self asserts. And further, to understand him as if he posi- 
tively affirmed all those things to be of apostolical institution 
is to deal too rigorously with an eloquent man, and not to 
sive his style those favourable allowances that are usual in 
his case. 

The gencral expressions with which he begins are best to 
be interpreted by the instances he gives. And therefore, 
when we find him reckoning the Creed for unscriptural, we are 
no longer at a loss for his meaning concerning doctrinals 
unscriptural, but know that in his account all declarations 
and confessions of scriptural faiths are however unscriptural, 
if they have not been writ by the apostles just in that very 


proclamation of such opinions or 
ordinances. ‘This I take to be the 
author’s meaning, and our adversa- 
ries have no disadvantage by it ; for 


thing to be done, most commonly 
the latter, in civil and in sacred ac- 
ception. And then, because being 
only a resolve of the mind or of a 


council, it does not in its nature 
imply publication, and ordinarily is 
not published; it is therefore sup- 
posed by this author to be private, 
and contradistinguished to κήρυ- 
yea, which is the declaration or 


I do not make δόγμα here to sig- 
nify an ordinance only, but a doc- 
trinal persuasion too, when the 
sense admits it.” 

z «Glory be to the Father, and to 
the Son, with the Holy Ghost.” 
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form. And in this sense it is he truly affirms, that the de- 
claration or preaching of gospel truths would be too much 
straitened, and brought almost to nothing, if confined to gos- 
pel text, and not allowed the hberty of proper and larger 
explications. 

In like manner it is apparent that St. Basil could not 
intend those particular forms of belief or prayer, or those par- 
ticular rites, to be so necessary, as that they must never be 
varied or enlarged, or some of them totally laid aside. The 
church of his age did not understand itself to be under such 
a confinement; for even the Creed that is called apostolical 
was then variously conceived in several churches, and ad- 
mitted, besides great enlargements, in the council of Nice. 
The forms too of prayers were very different ; not to mention 
the other rites. And as to these few usages, which happened 
to be observed more generally; their perpetual necessity 
was never, I suppose, believed then by any wise man; and 
has since been sufficiently disowned by the practice of the 
Roman church. 

St. Basil seems indeed to speak for the apostolic antiquity 
of those things something plainly ; but, to name no more now, 
the differences we before observed of the Creed itself so named 
peculiarly, do not agree with the conceit, as old as our author, 
that it was composed by the apostles in common. It is very 
well known how easy the churches of his time were in giving 
that venerable title to every respected usage; and how easily 
usages were then multiphed. Of this St. Basil gives unawares 
an instance in this very book; where, drawing an argument 
from the practice of the church of Neoczesarea, founded by 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, he commends that church much to 
the disadvantage of the rest, and tells us, that “she was so 
punctual to the customs of her first institution, that she 
seemed to others to be very defective?.” 

Then, in St. Basil’s days, the antiquity of less than two 
hundred years, and the practice of such an eminent apostolic 
person as that Gregory», were sufficient to procure to any 
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rite the name of apostolical ; much less was it refused to such 
as were esteemed old even before that old bishop’s time, 
especially if they had the chance to be somewhat universally 
received. And therefore it is no wonder if St. Basil followed 
the phrase of his time, and was content to speak not very 
exactly, in a style that would favour his argument, and be 
admitted by his adversary. Neither could any one have been 
much misled by this modern way of expression, that had 
observed how cautiously the more ancient doctors had ab- 
stained from it, when the argument equally required it. But, 
however, St. Basil seems here in this very place to have recol- 
lected himself, and to interpret his meaning, when, upon the 
resumption, he mentions not the apostles only, but adds other 
authors for his traditions; ‘the apostles,” says he, “‘and fathers, 
who first ordered the churches.” 

He speaks, too, according to the singular practice of his 
later times, when he makes such a secret of these rites; and 
then he supposes them not written, that they might he con- 
cealed ; as if the apostles could not have ordered a writing to 
be kept secret. Whereas, I suppose the true reason why the 
apostles wrote not down such kind of things, was, not to keep 
them cither private or venerable, but because they were not 
worth the writing; as not being designed for perpetual 
memory and use, but left to the discretion of each age that 
was to follow. 

When those ceremonies were made so venerable by their 
secrecy, and by the names of their authors, it was as fit to 
find out some profound reasons for them, as it was agreeable 
to the allegorical humour of some great men, particularly of 
those who followed the Alexandrian way. And these myste- 
rious ones St. Basil here gives us have indeed that qualifica- 
tion he supposes, and are not very obvious. or so few knew 
his true reason for turning to the east, that the author of the 
Orthodox Answers, subjoined usually to Justin Martyr, was 
utterly ignorant of it. That, too, for standing at prayers on 
Sundays, &c. is very mystical. But had our author been 
acquainted with the Jewish rituals, he would never have went 
so deep for the rationale of an ordinary practice, much less, 
if he had known their language, would he ever have founded 
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it upon the Septuagint’s bad Greek’. For our part, we need 
desire no more, than that the customs and their reasons should 
go together, and the one not be admitted for apostolical 
without the other. 

What is said upon this place of St. Basil 1 desire may be 
understood with all due respect to his just authority ; whose 
testimony in weightier matters, or such as were under his own 
knowledge, I should be unwilling to decline. But it is not, I 
presume, any imputation upon his integrity or capacity, to 
say that he lay under the common prejudice or ignorance of 
a distant age ; and that he spoke concerning slighter things, 
and such as were not in question before him, according to the 
fashion of his time, and as he was carried away by the stream 
of his flowing eloquence. 

These remarks we have made, as we have been obliged by 
truth, and for the more abundant satisfaction of our adver- 
saries ; not that they are much necessary to our present in- 
tention. For upon this testimony of St. Basil we needed not 
to have made any other observation than this, That he was 
willing enough, as appears by the preface, to have advanced 
the honour and truth of tradition, and that the argument of 
his book led him to instance in doctrines; but that he was 
forced to descend very low for his examples, having nothing 
to reckon but a few indifferent mutable usages, whose mean- 
ness he endeavours to cover with mysterious reasons, never, 
certainly, intended at their introduction. 

Neither is it necessary to proceed any further, and to 
examine the remaining authority for tradition that is usually 
brought out of Epiphanius, a something later and a much 
less exact writer than St. Basil. His sayings are much the 
same, and there need no other reflections upon them than 
‘those we have already made. 

The assertion, which led us to the discussion of these testi- 
monies, the reader may remember, was this: That our rea- 
sonings concerning oral tradition were confirmed by fact, 
and that actually the use and authority of it in the church 
lessened very much in a little time, and as soon as the code 
of the scriptures was collected. Now this assertion is so far 
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from being impeached by these authorities, that it is abso- 
lutely verified by them, and wants no further confirmation ; 
it manifestly appearing thence, that in those days tradition 
had nothing to tell, but a story of some ancient modes and 
practices; and that she could not pretend to remember then 
any one unscriptural article of faith ; however it has happened 
since, that she has been made to rub up her memory, and 
been suborned by after-ages to depose to the truth of precepts 
and doctrines, of which, 1400 years ago, she knew not a syl- 
lable. 

My lord Bacon, considering that few things of value were 
conveyed to us from antiquity, aptly compares time to a river, 
in which lighter things swim down, but the weightier are 
drowned. We may, too, with St. Cyprian, suppose oral tra- 
dition to be the river, and to descend down through some 
tract of time or place. ‘This then, if it will preserve itself 
pure and unmixed, must be content to run like one of those 
sastern brooks, which, reeciving no accession, diminish as 
they pass ; subdivided still into lesser branches, and wasted 
continually, if only by the drought of the air and the leakiness 
of the channel, till at length they are entirely lost. But the 
ordinary course of tradition is (we sec) like that of a common 
river; many a stream falls into it by the way from either 
hand, and it comes down to the lower grounds a wide and a 
mighty current, bearing all along the old name; but no one 
thinks it was as great at its head, or knows where to find 
below a drop of the first water. 

This uncertainty of traditional evidence in gross has been 
the designed subject of the present chapter. For, as we 
have not insisted on the probable objections we had to make 
against the divine right of the above-mentioned rituals; so 
we do not stand neither upon that advantage, our adversaries’ 
testimonies have incidentally given us, in favour of the sixth 
Article of our church, which admits no doctrine to be of faith 
that is not contained in the holy scripture. We do not there- 
fore pretend here to set aside all unscriptural articles at once; 
we are only preparing to examine them hereafter, as they 
shall be offered singly; having only endeavoured now to 
briug oral tradition within some compass, and to prescribe it 
some certain limits and conditions, to which it ought to 
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submit. And, in order to such particular inquiries, I have de- 
duced the general intent of this long discourse into the fol- 
lowing corollaries. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Articles to be observed concerning traditional authorities. 


I. Ir any apostolical sayings of moment had been orally 
delivered down, it would have been convenient that they 
should not have passed many descents, and that at the second 
or third hand they should have been compared and attested by 
some unconcerted concurring tradition, and then have been 
reduced into writing by good and credible hands, and that 
writing received for true by some considerable part of the 
catholic church. 

The wisdom of our law has thought fit to use a nicer 
caution in matters of far less importance. In the nuncu- 
pative disposal of any sum above 30. it requires three wit- 
nesses deposing to the words of the testator, or their effect ; 
and that they should not be accidental hearers, but called on 
to that purpose : it trusts not neither their memories at the 
distance of half a year; but is so scrupulous, as to require 
that whatever evidence they bring in after that time should 
have been written down, not only before the half year was 
expired, but within six days after the words were first spoke. 
Of the necessity of some such exactness that author seems to 
have been sensible who first put out in writing the donation 
of Constantine, and, amongst the letters of the first popes, 
that nuncupative testament of St. Peter under St. Clemens’ 
hand. But that way ought to have been thought of earlier, 
and then it might have deserved a greater credit. For 
though it found so much with the popes as to be made law, 
and has been defended for good tradition, even in this age; 
yet adeed never produced till 4oo years after the maker's 
death was shrewdly to be suspected of forgery; and a nun- 
cupative testament, not all proved in seven hundred years, 
was manifestly barred by the reason of that statute against 
frauds and perjury. 

II. However the sayings of our Saviour and his apostles 
might have been delivered down orally in barbarous countries ; 
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yet no doubt, had there been any traditions considerable, 
and different from what were written by the apostles, known 
for authentic in the Roman world, especially to the end of 
the second, the third, or fourth ages, they would not have 
wanted some one that should have recorded and fixed them 
in writing, in perpetuam rei memoriam, amongst those many 
zealous, inquisitive, and learned men that flourished in those 
times. 

This was to have been expected from them, out of case to 
their own memory, and out of a pious care for posterity. 
Something of this kind was too attempted by some of them ; 
but the success of their labour showed how little need there 
was thought to be of it; and that the Holy Spirit had already 
written all the necessary doctrines he designed to be trans- 
mitted. For, besides the heretic gospels and revelations ; 
besides the spurious Recognitions of Clemens, and the Apo- 
stolical Constitutions and Canons, known to be supposititious ; 
there were traditional collections made by Papias, whom we 
have mentioned, and by Hegesippus; there were doctrinal 
memoirs*, going under several venerable names ; there were 
too the Apostolical Constitutions alleged by Epiphanius : all 
which have been neglected and lost, either for their insig- 
nificancy or uncertainty; their spots and faults having been 
discovered, or their lesser light obscured quite and extin- 
guished by the scripture, our great luminary. 

III. But further: suppose the men of those ages so much 
wanting to themselves and us, upon I know not what by re- 
spects, yet, however, we cannot think them so careless in 
their argument, and so forgetful of what they knew, (if any 
such considerable sayings they did know,) as not to bring 
them out on proper and exigent occasions. No more than 
now, for a whole age together, Hoc est corpus has been 
omitted for transubstantiation, or Tu es Petrus for the pope’s 
supremacy. 

IV. And for the same reason, it cannot be demanded that 
any traditive interpretation of holy scripture should be al- 
lowed for authentic now by us, which the holy fathers of 
those ages, commenting upon the scripture professedly, either 
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knew not or else passed by. To say there were such tradi- 
tions, unknown to such men, is to bring the authority of those 
traditions too much in question; for to whom or by whom 
else should they be transmitted? and to think that an au- 
thentic interpretation, as divine as the text itself, should be 
omitted by the commentator who knew it; and that he would, 
instead of that sacred one, substitute one of his own, is un- 
reasonably absurd. 

V. But further yet ; somuch we must take leave to demand, 
that whatever traditive interpretation shall be brought to con- 
trol the text, and wrest it from its own natural obvious sense; 
much more, that shall impose upon the text a sense seemingly 
absurd to human apprehension, and introductive of new 
duties, otherwise unlawful; that then such a traditional in- 
terpretation should be as authentic and as well attested as 
the text itself. 

VI. And lastly, to return to our proper argument in hand, 
this too we must of right expect ; that no place of the written 
word of God should be more express or more authentic than 
that of the unwritten word, which is to set up and authorize 
an infallible interpreter of all that scripture, and an infallible 
propounder of all articles of faith. 

In this view of oral tradition, we have seen, first in the 
general, how little of it we are to expect to meet, and how 
uncertain its evidence must be ; and then, if any particular of 
it be urged, upon what terms it must be admitted. And 
now, so prepared, we may proceed to examine the pretences 
of the Roman church. The first and grand one is their in- 
fallibility, which therefore we are to consider in the next 
place. 
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CONCERNING INFALLIBILITY, &c. 


CHAPTER I. 


The hypothesis of infallibility explained according to the 
usual pretence. 


INFALLIBILITY is a word of very easy meaning, and 
needs not any extraordinary proponent for its definition ; it 
being nothing else but an impossibility of erring, or being in 
the wrong; which, as it is an eternal attribute of God, whose 
dictates are necessarily true, so is pretended by his gift, at 
some times and in some cases, to belong to men. 

But as plain and simple as it is in its first notion, when it 
comes to be applied to men, it grows more encumbered, and 
includes several respects ; as, (1.) the persons to whom it ap- 
pertains ; (2.) the cases in which it takes place ; (3.) how and in 
what manner it is wrought and works. 

1. The consideration of the persons alone includes great 
variety. For though it be allowed by pretenders on all sides 
that this high privilege belongs to none but Christians, yet, 
whether it be appropriated to a single person, as the pope; or 
whether it results from the consent of a body, and what that 
body is; or whether, lastly, it be not tied to the united con- 
currence of that body of men, and of the pope together ; 
these all are questions made to our hand, and which we ought 
not to overlook. 

For the claim may be put in, in the name of the present 
universal church ; and that be truth, in which all Christians, 
all the clergy, or all the bishops now living shall unanimously 
agree; or else it may be said that truth shall go along with 
the consent of the greatest part. 
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Now if the consent of the greatest number be infallible, it 
may be then supposed, that such as have been voted out by 
majority of voices heretofore have no share in this privilege 
now ; and that heretics therefore, though greater in number 
at present, yet are not to be taken into consideration; the 
infallibility belonging only to that body of men who are the 
majority in remainder after the several successive ex- 
clusions. 

And then, further, it may all along be surmised that this 
grace is so dispensed, as not to belong either to the whole 
body of the Christians, or to any particular church, without 
the concurrence of some certain bishops, or bishop, as that of 
the Roman see; presumed therefore to be of the quorum in 
that high commission. 

And then, lastly, if any single see has that prerogative, it 

may be thought to be infallible of itself, and to want no other 
concurrence. 
_ The reader, it may be, that is in a zealous search after this 
infallible guide, thinks himself impertinently delayed by such 
an enumeration. He expected perchance that the seat of 
that authority should have been perspicuous and visible ; that 
the decider of controversies should himself have been subject 
to none; and that it should immediately have been known 
to whom resort was to be made. But he will be pleased to 
stay until the several pretences are laid open, both that he 
may not be mistaken in the person of his guide, and that he 
may know what assistance from him he is to expect. 

First, then, the common interest has been so much con- 
sidered by great men of the Roman communion, that it has 
been sometimes questioned, whether this inerrancy is not to 
be placed in the collective body of all Christians, children 
only exceptede. However, it has not been thought extraor- 
dinary to vest it in the consent of the whole clergy, or of the 
upper part, or at least of the bishops; so that that only 
should be necessarily true in which all respectively should 
agree. By this means every person, at least of the superior 
rank, would be secure enough against the infallible sentence; 
and a heretic bishop must be self-condemned, formally, and 
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not without. the concurrence of his own vote. But this sup- 
position, at the best, would end but few controversies ; and 
it is thought necessary for the church to have a more practi- 
cable and ready decision. 

Let us then have no regard to those popular Sorbonnists ; 
and let us set aside the decree of their whole theological fa- 
culty, exclude the domini curati from the hierarchy, and 
deny them the decisive voice allowed them, particularly by 
Gersonf. Let us suppose that this infallibility rests only in 
the episcopal college ; and let us grant further, that the con- 
sent of the whole may be taken from the greater part; yet 
still there are many points remaining to be settled. As, 
what shall the odds of number be on that side on which in- 
fallibility must go? Is it a simple majority, as in ordinary 
assemblies ? or will not the Holy Ghost come down but upon 
two thirds, as in the election of a pope? And besides, are 
the voices of those bishops supposed to be taken at home? 
or are they not infallible till convened and met together? If 
they are met together, will the present, though a minor part, 
include the absent ? If so, what power is to summon them, 
and make their absence contumacious? or can the absent 
make proxies ? and is the share in this privilege such as may 
be delegated? or, lastly, all along is every bishop to have an 
equal voice? or shall they not be considered according to 
the largeness of their diocese, and in proportion to the num- 
ber they represent ? has every petty Italian bishop with his 
small care, or a titular bishop with none, the same share of 
infallibility with the real and greater diocesans? a thing not 
allowed by the councils of Constance and Basil, though neces- 
sary to the council of Trent. Concerning these circum- 
stances, we ought to have determinate satisfaction and express 
warrant. But, besides, we are to consider that infallibility 
this way will be very difficultly and very uncertainly attained. 
The poll of the Christian world is numerous, and cannot be 
exactly taken, as the episcopal votes lie dispersed; and if 
they are to meet, the controversy concerning the freedom of 
the place, the notice given, &c., is so manifold, that it can 
never be a clear case. 
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Upon which account the particular church, that shall now 
pretend itself to be heir, as it were, to the old universal by 
successive exclusions, can never be too sure that those several 
exclusions were duly made; that the poll was rightly taken, 
and all necessary formalities observed; for she is to know 
that upon so many contingent suppositions her claim of in- 
fallibility depends. 

These difficulties and inconveniences arise upon placing 
infallibility in the general body of Christian bishops ; and 
they still increase, if, besides the consent of that body, we 
suppose the concurrence of any certain bishop or bishops 
precisely necessary. 

All the great bishops put in heretofore a claim somewhat 
equal, though not of this kind. Those of Antioch, Alex- 
andria, and Rome founded a preeminence partly upon apo- 
stolical succession, partly upon the greatness of their cities. 
Constantinople afterwards insisted upon the privileges of its 
city singly. The see of Jerusalem had its pretence too, a 
weak one, as the world weut ; for it was purely spiritual, and 
in right of the first church. Now great reason there was, 
that in common causes no innovation should be made in the 
Christian world without the advice of the several patriarchs, 
because they were supposed to speak the sense of their seve- 
ral districts, whom upon such occasions they consulted, and 
in whose name they pronounced. Accordingly, all these 
patriarchs were nigh equal heretofore, when rank and prece- 
dence were only thought on; but the pope has since advanced 
such a singular pretence, and it is pressed upon us so much, 
that we need take no notice of the other, but only of the 
Roman. 

Here, then, it may be considered, whether the pope chal- 
lenges his power in this infallibility (whether of a negative 
voice or absolute determination) in virtue of his see, the 
place of his residence, or in virtue of his succession to 
St. Peter. It is fit that this should be known, in order to 
the discerning the person whom we are to look after, and the 
proofs that are to be produced. 

If he presides in virtue of the place, we may inquire 
whether infallibility will not be lost if Rome be destroyed, 
or become either heathen or Mahometan? Whether the 
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gates of hell are never to prevail against that city? or if 
they do, whether a titular bishop must be made, and the 
style be bishop of Rome, consumpte per hostes, or in partibus 
infideium? Or, lastly, we may ask, whether the privilege was 
good to a pope errant, or to the residentiaries of Avignon ? 

If he presides by virtue of the general title of successor to 
St. Peter, it then comes naturally to be inquired, by what 
grant the cardinals, as the clergy of Rome, choose a general 
officer for the whole world? and whether the bishops of all 
Christendom ought not to join in his election to make it 
valid’ whether the authority be particularly annexed to 
Rome?’ or may not be translated to another place at the 
pleasure of the electors, and at least revert to Antioch ? 

If then the pope be of the quorum, all the uncertainty to 
which the papacy itself is incident. from the forementioned 
causes, or to which the papal person is obnoxious from simony, 
or any other common nullity of election, must fall upon infal- 
ibility. It will be but ill founded, when the see is full. 
But it must be in nudbibus, in a sede vacante, and as much 
in suspense, during a competition of antipopes, of which 
there have been many, the last of above fifty years’ continu- 
ance. For in that case, not a general council of bishops can 
resolve us certainly who is the right pope; they being by 
themselves, and without him, but fallible judges in the pre- 
sent supposition. 

Though therefore a conjunction of the pope and a council 
compounds the difference, and unites their several titles ; 
though the infallibility of them both together seems to be 
the surer, yet it will be rarer too, and of much less service to 
the world. For either there will not be a right council or 
not a right pope, or else a right pope and right council will 
very seldom agree. 

Therefore, lastly, those seem to have taken the more expe- 
dite course, that make the pope infallible alone; for then 
infallibility may be had with more certainty and ease than in 
the former cases. For though many questions might arise 
concerning the true pope, and though his residence at Rome 
would be at a very inconvenient distance from those of China 
and America, yet, when you are got thither, an infallible 
answer you might have, if the oracle would speak. 
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Now these scruples are not imaginary, and of our own raising, — 
but have been occasioned by eager disputes among themselves. 
The schism of antipopes made the western church consider 
of these things. For when for a long while together this 
part of Europe had owned one infallible, and that another, 
to whom there was at length a third added; the church then, 
wearied and ashamed of the scandal, assembled itself, and 
proceeded to the deprivation of all the concurrents; upon 
that occasion declaring its power above that of a pope, and 
determining even in faith without one. Then too it was 
thought fit to vote by nations of bishops, and not by their 
persons ; so that they were considered, in their share of infal- 
libility, according to the number of their flock. There they 
made constitutions to be observed by the popes, which were 
however regarded no more than the solemn promises made 
in the conclave to the cardinals are used to be; for after 
that, the popes began quickly to resume their old extravagance 
of power; their absolute uncontrollable authority was taught 
by their beneficiaries and stipendiaries; and the Jesuits, a 
new order, erected, whose greatest perfection was their blind 
obedience to the Roman see, and whose great endeavour it 
was, to recover infallibility to the pope, and bring all, if not 
into their order, at least into the like subjection. 

Now indeed the Jesuits (at least of France) seem to have 
dispensed with that solemn vow; and the French have by 
late declarations carried the authority of councils up to 
the height of Constance; but the rest of the popish com- 
munion are not agreed in that point. The Spanish, Itahan, 
German, and Polonian clergy stand off in the behalf of their 
lord and master ; and were they all of a mind, yet we were 
never the surer, except the pope would declare against him- 
self too. But this we are not to expect; for though they 
have been content to join head and body against the reform- 
ation, yet they have still kept their separate pretences on 
foot ; the popes, even in the council of Trent, resolving not 
to give up their infallibility to the common cause; and or- 
dering it so at last, that the sanction of the decrees might still 
be said to proceed from their single authority. 
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That council of Trent, if examined by our former reflec- 
tions, will have a very uncertain authority, not to mention 
the nullities that are alleged from other reasons. For we see 
it is very justly questionable, whether the pope has that au- 
thority to call all the world together, that they are obliged to 
meet upon his assignation of time and place; so that if they 
are not there then, they shall be reputed either contumacious 
or consenting, and the Holy Ghost will proceed without 
them? Whether those that are there are to vote by heads or 
by proxies? Whether the after-consent of those that were 
away is to be presumed to concur to the infallibility, and their 
votes can be taken at home? By what reason the Greek 
church is excluded? By what general council declared schis- 
matical and deprived of suffrage? By what general council 
the Lutherans were shut out for heretics? Whether guilty 
for not believing transubstantiation by the Lateran, a coun- 
cil disowned by some now of the Roman communion? Whe- 
ther offending in the point of images against the second of 
Nice, a synod heretofore rejected by the west? Whether as 
unbelievers in the articles of purgatory, &c., defined by the 
schismatical conventicle of Ferrara and Florence? Concern- 
ing these particulars we may justly expect satisfaction, and 
that they should let us know by what rules they have pro- 
ceeded, and on what formal precise word from God their au- 
thority is founded. 

Such doubts may be raised on the council of Trent, of all 
since the first four (nay, of them too, had the Romanists a 
mind to quarrel.) And as our adversaries do not allow one 
council to be infallible, because not free; another, because 
not general; another, because not called, or because not ap- 
proved by the pope; so need not we allow any of them all to 
have been infallible, because there has never yet been any that 
has not been subject to some of these queries and uncertain- 
ties we have now suggested. For as to precise infallibility, 
what certainty of it can we have, unless it be precisely known 
what those requisites are, which God has made peremptorily 
necessary to the production of such an extraordinary thing ? 

The Romanists, indeed, dexterous in finding their advan- 
tage, would raise one even from their own differences con- 
cerning the infallible person; and, because infallibility is 
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still supposed in the dispute, would impose therefore upon the 
world that the thing itself is out of question. But the con- 
trary conclusion will be made by all thinking men, who will 
not be persuaded that God gave a commission of infallibility 
with a blank for the person ; and that he would, in order to 
the ending of all differences among Christians, have added a 
new one. It will not, I say, be thought that God would 
have left a doubtful uncertain direction (terms almost incon- 
sistent) if he intended any, and that such texts as cannot 
ascertain the person ought to be construed to the authority. 

For although our modern Romanists, sensible of the disad- 
vantage they have suffered by their falling out among them- 
selves, have pieced up the quarrel, and accommodated affairs ; 
proposing to us some few councils, as that of Trent particu- 
larly, for unquestionably good by the title, on both sides, 
both pope and bishops; yet this will not do, and they are 
wise too late. For as in the case of land or franchises sup- 
posed held from the king, to which two competitors make 
several titles, they may goto law so long, and prove against 
one another so well, till it be found that neither have any 
title, and that the thing in controversy belongs not to them, 
but is still in the crown; so here it has happened, that both 
parties have already exposed the weakness of their common 
pretence too far, it appearing plainly from the former hearings 
and mutual opposition, that the evidence produced on either 
side is of no force, and that the infallibility they contend for be- 
longs only to God ; the prerogative, that is said to be granted, 
being of so high, and withal of so peculiar a nature, that if it 
be not expressly mentioned and determinately assigned, it 
can never be supposed to be conveyed. ‘They may go there- 
fore and get a new grant if they can, but as yet they have 
none. 

11. But this uncertainty concerning the person of our in- 
fallible judge is not all; there are other very material ques- 
tions concerning the extent of his jurisdiction. 

In the first place, one would expect that all commands of 
such a person or body should lay an indispensable obligation 
upon inferiors ; for so it seems good to the Holy Ghost and 
to them; and the Holy Ghost, we know, must be obeyed 
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when commanding, as much as assented to when defining. 
Neither is it to be presumed that this body knows not the 
limits of its own power, or that it will transgress them. For 
if infallibility be given to a pope and a council for our direc- 
tion, how shall they direct more properly than by commands ? 
and if even our infallible director may err out of its sphere, 
and command where it ought not, what an uncertain direc- 
tion is this? and instead of being a help, what a snare is it 
to the consciences of men? But so it is; for those who re- 
ceive the doctrines of the council of Trent think it not so 
much as ἃ venial sin to refuse some of its precepts, and a 
very great and most Christian country will not to this day 
submit to its holy decrees. By what just authority they 
exempt themselves from obedience, and where in the word of 
God they find this exception, we would willingly learn, for 
reason would lead us to make none. 

But however, although it be not in the power of a council 
by their precepts to make indifferent things obligatory, yet 
still shali not their commands be supposed to be lawful ? and 
can an infallible body ordain a thing to be done which must 
not be done, and is against the will of God? For shall it be 
supposed that they decree an action, either knowing it to be 
unlawful, or not considering whether it be lawful or no? or 
did they think it lawful? For a body of bishops, with a pope 
in their head, to decree an action without considering its le- 
gality, is an absurd supposition; much more to imagine that 
they decree it conscious of the illegality, (for why then may 
they not decree a false doctrine, conscious of its falseness ¢) 
But if they judged it legal, why are they not infallible in that 
judgment as well as others? and why is not their command 
as manifest a declaration of that their judgment, as any other 
way of expression? Shall not therefore their command pre- 
sume manifestly the thing to be lawful? and a command, 
under pain of excommunication, suppose it to be necessary ? 
But here too the infallible judge is cut short, and he shall 
never be supposed to be exempt from error but when he de- 
termines affirmatively ; for fear the council of Lyons, when 
it deposed an emperor, and ordered his subjects to rebel, 
should be as infallible as any other that decreed transubstan- 
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tiation. When therefore the commission for infallibility is 
produced, you are to remember to look for this clause of ex- 
ception too. 

Well, but then are they always infallible when they ex- 
pressly and positively determine? are they so concerning the 
truth of matters of fact? and will a council of bishops em- 
pannelled be an infallible jury ? The Jesuits of France indeed, 
to serve an occasion, would have had the pope not only infal- 
lible, but infallible in matter of fact too; and then it was 
absolutely to be believed on his word that such condemned 
propositions were in Jansenius, though they themselves 
would not undertake to turn to the page and shew the place. 
But they were overruled in this new point of divinity ; and it 
was laid down for catholic doctrine, that modern infallibility 
obtained in matters of doctrine only. 

But this exception must not be taken too grossly ; for the 
church proposes many matters of fact in the Creed and in the 
scriptures to be believed. And, besides, every speculative 
article, which the church determines, is supposed always to 
have been taught de facto before, by Christ or his apostles ; 
and too, if a council shall determine, that such a proposition 
is found in the Bible, though they cite neither chapter nor 
verse, and we cannot find it, must we not believe them? In- 
fallibility therefore must take place in ancient facts, recorded 
or done by the apostles, and other modern facts only are to 
be excepted. This exception has something more of reason 
in it than the other; and we may be tempted to like it-the 
better, for the sake of the inconvenience our adversaries may 
find from it (for so they will never be able to determine in- 
fallibly concerning the legality of any preceding council or 
papal election); however, they will be pleased not to deal 
with us here as the Jesuits would have dealt with the Jan- 
senists, but do us the favour hereafter to shew it, when they 
come to produce their proofs. 

Suppose we, then, that the Holy Ghost will assist the 
church in no other subject but only concerning the mind of 
the apostles, and in explanation of their words, yet thus 
much is not said without mincing and restriction». For 
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some will not dare to say that the church is infallible in the 
affirmation of any but necessary articles; that the council 
of Trent, for example, was not infallible in its doctrinal chap- 
ters, but only in its canons with anathema; so that, as in 
some other affairs we do not use to credit men but upon 
their oaths, we are not bound to believe the church except 
she curses. ‘This is indeed a cunning restriction, it does not 
diminish the power of the church, for she is to be judge of 
what is necessary, and may therefore give her anathema as 
she pleases; but her other doctrines, which she puts on tral, 
if you are a good catholic, you cannot refuse; and yet she 1s 
not obliged, if they grow inconvenient, to maintain them. 
This subtle, but strange clause of restriction, we desire hke- 
wise to see whether it be in the body of their pretended 
charter. 

Well then, are we at an end yet? [5 ἃ declaration of the 
supreme ecclesiastical power, pope and council, made in form 
and enforced with an anathema, infallibly certain, and a sure 
direction to the conscience? No, there are still some excepted 
cases relating to the temporalty ; in which, after all, it will be 
of no force, however authoritatively pronounced. ‘ If,” says 
Maimbourg from the Sorbonnists, “some councils since Gre- 
gory the Seventh have threatened kings with deposition, 
and if one has actually deposed an emperor, yet this was 
not done by way of decision. And if any council had made 
a decision in this case, it would have went for nothing but an 
unjustifiable enterprise, &c. For this will be eternally true, 
which all antiquity still believed, that the church, though it 
be infallible, {that which the pope never was in the opinion 
of the same antiquity,) yet never received the gift of infalli- 
bility from its divine Spouse, but only for things purely spi- 
ritual, and entirely separate from the temporalty and the 
kingdom of this world, with which Jesus Christ, who said, My 
kingdom is not of this world, would never intermeddle'.” 

The church then is infallible, that you are sure of, but who 
this church is, it is hard to tell; as after, to come to the 
speech of this church is a very difficult thing. When too 
she does speak, she is not to be hearkened to, if she speaks 
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in the imperative mood ; and in the indicative, she is infal- 
lible but in one sort of phrase ; and, after all, she is not to be 
believed neither, but in one kind of affairs; in other causes 
her sentence is null, and she no judge; there lies a prohi- 
bition against the whole church, as well as against any other 
judge ecclesiastical ; and her excommunication may be alike 
discharged by the municipal laws. She says, indeed, that her 
declaration seems good to her and to the Holy Ghost; but 
whether what seems good to the church does indeed seem 
good to the Holy Ghost, that must be determined finally, in 
France, by the parliament of Paris, and with us, in the ex- 
chequer chamber, or upper house. So that, after all this 
pretence to ecclesiastical authority, those temporal bodies, it 
seems, are indeed the supreme courts, and last resort. 

ΠῚ. But, lastly, let us suppose that the council do keep 
within their bounds, and pronounce an infallible sentence ; 
yet in what manner, I pray, was this infallible sentence pro- 
duced? did it result from premises? was it concluded from 
arguments? and was the church assisted to find out proper 
reasons, from whence the definitive judgment should be in- 
ferred? No, this is dangerous to say ; for the reasons alleged 
in councils are often unconcluding, and their weakness ap- 
parent. It remains therefore that the Holy Ghost assists 
the church in the conclusion only, and comes in after the ergo. 
Well; this indeed is the authoritative way; but then, (not 
to ask whether the premises were thought true or false,) to 
what purpose were they brought ? why reasoning and debate, 
all that human jangling, in which the Holy Ghost does not 
concur? Why do they not propose the question, and imme- 
diately proceed to Placet? to what intent are all the doctors 
called in? or what need the bishops should be better theo- 
logues than Innocent the Xth or this XIth? There is, it 
seems, as little need that the bishops in a council should 
understand the question, as that the people should understand 
their prayers; and Placet may be said in the one case, as 
Amen is said in the other. How indeed the unlearned people 
should say Amen St. Paul makes a doubt; (for he neither 
supposed a miracle, nor that they should hear a strange lan- 
guage so long, till they had their queues by rote;) but how 
the unlearned bishops should say Placet is very easy to 
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imagine. For a miracle we must suppose; and there will 
be need of no greater to rebuke a heresy, than served here- 
tofore to forbid the madness of the prophet. 

This hypothesis of theirs, however oddly it may appear, yet 
salves all the phenomena of the church admirably well. All 
the ignorance, artifice, and passions, all the irregular motions 
that may have ever been observed in conciliary proceedings, 
all these it accounts for consistently, and preserves infallibi- 
lity still. For whereas, in other affairs, want of understand- 
ing may render men unqualified to pass a judgment; and 
bribery or force, fear or ‘affection, may make it justly sus- 
pected ; these in our case can have no influence, and will 
neither impeach nor disparage the resolutions of our assembly ; 
the conclusions will be true, though taken up upon false 
reasons; and the resolutions just and good, be the motives 
and inducements never so corrupt and ungodly. We heretics 
therefore are impertinent, when we talk of such kind of nul- 
lities ; and those of the Romanists, who have required freedom 
in a council, understood not its nature; for what force can 
there be upon it that the Holy Ghost cannot overpower ? 

The Roman church does wisely to stick to the conclusion; 
and to her own children the logic is good, by an enthymen 
without either of the premises. But, though reason signifies 
nothing in a council, yet out of a council it is used to be con- 
sidered. This hypothesis therefore of theirs they will be 
pleased to prove ; and, on this occasion at least, bring such 
arguments as shall be found concluding. 

Whoever has viewed with us the differences and difficulties 
concerning the seat of infallibility, its subject-matter, and 
the manner in which it is to be produced, will be very much 
inclined to suspect their pretence, if he goes no further; but 
now he is desired to proceed to the main question, and ex- 
amine the arguments that are brought in its defence. 


CHAPTER II. 


The nature of the proof that is to be required for this 
infallibility. 


To forego then all the advantages. their disputes among 
themselves and their crude assertions may give us, let us 
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suppose, that as yet there is no heretic in the world; that 
all the bishops and all the clergy are assembled about some 
new question; and let the question be about the meaning of 
our Saviour’s or his apostles’ words, and in such a subject as 
may challenge infallibility ; supposing all this, yet I take 
leave to say, it is not impossible but the pope, and all the 
patriarchs, and the majority of the rest may be mistaken in 
their decision, and that the contrary article may be true. 

For so it is, all men apart are acknowledged fallible, and 
various ways obnoxious to error. They may pronounce 
wrong for want of knowledge or consideration, out of inter- 
est, and design, to abet others, to assert themselves. When, 
too, they are met together in an assembly, though they have 
greater opportunities of information from a company, yet 
they are found, too, to be as often misled by it. They are 
often surprised into error by a conceived good opinion of 
other men, by their arts, their rhetoric, their confidence ; 
often frighted or tempted to the wrong side ; voting either for 
favour and affection, or supposed duty, as their friend or 
patron goes, or out of emulation and opposition, as they see 
their adversary inclined ; they are often unaccountably fer- 
mented in the mass, and overborne and carried away from 
their judgment by the crowd. 

For such reasons, these single fallible men cannot be sup- 
posed to make up an infallible body ; and it will not be ab- 
surd to say, that an assembly of them may err, nemine con- 
tradicente; much less is it impossible that a major part of 
them should vote wrong. 

Now as men, not yet Christians, are fallible creatures, 
so the grace in baptism renders them no more infallible than 
they were before. After, too, they have received their new 
character in orders, it is no benefit of their clergy to be 
exempt from the same human frailties; and every ordinary 
priest or bishop asunder remains the same fallible man ; it is 
neither impossible that he should be deceived himself, nor 
that he should endeavour to deceive another, even in matters 
of religion and articles of faith. 

By what change then is it that the majority of these falli- 
ble Christiaus or ecclesiastics or bishops are more infallible 
than the majorities of other fallible men? It must be by 
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some supernatural power, and from some extraordinary gift 
of God. We must suppose that God, at that time, shall not 
only enlighten their understanding, so as to be able to per- 
ceive the truth, and pronounce it with certainty ; but also 
that he shall so control their wills, that they shall not be 
moved by fear or favour, interest or dependence, to overlook 
that truth, and pass a contrary vote. That is, they must be 
not only infallible, but, to that purpose, impeccable; and it 
must be impossible for them, in the giving of that suffrage, 
to deceive as well as to be deceived. 

This is the miracle that must be presumed to make good 
such a pretence. Neither must our adversaries think to 
persuade us, that such an ascertained fixed influence of the 
Holy Ghost is ever the less miraculous and extraordinary, 
because there are other supernatural influences, which we 
acknowledge to proceed hourly from his good and free 
pleasure. 

The Holy Ghost has determined its assistance to certain 
circumstances of time and place, in the sacraments only ; 
there, too, the operative grace that is given works not irresist- 
ibly, but concurrently with the will of the person, and as he 
joins to promote or hinder the action. Nay, in the sacra- 
ment (as they call it) of orders itself, a character indeed is 
conceived to be impressed on the ordained, like a mark upon 
his body, by force of the holy ceremonies, whereby he is 
distinguished from the lay; but no more knowledge or 
honesty given, than the party himself shall please to retain 
or endeavour to acquire. So the Holy Spirit acts in the very 
sacraments themselves; but out of them it blows as it lists, 
and dispenses itself not in certain places and times, by certain 
measures, but according to its secret pleasure; so that no 
man from the sincerity of his prayers, or from any promise, 
can secure himself such a determinate degree of assistance ; 
much less can he be secure, that it is vouchsafed another, at 
such a peremptory minute, and on such an occasion. And 
consequently, if all the Christians of the world should meet 
together, and pray that the Holv Ghost would confer such an 
extraordinary grace on such a person at such a time, they 
might hope it would be done, if they referred it to the good 
pleasure of God; but they could not peremptorily challenge 
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it, without a presumption, that would forfeit even the favour 
they might otherwise expect. 

If then any church had made a sacrament of conciliary 
actions, they had made us a very extraordinary sacrament, 
that should have conferred the graces of knowledge and 
truth, and been liable to no impediment from the pravity of 
the persons; but to suppose no sacrament, and yet to pre- 
sume upon such an extraordinary gift, must be to suppose a 
strange miracle of grace, something that surpasses the ordi- 
nary methods or laws which the Holy Spirit observes even 
upon extraordinary occasions. 

For there are ordinary laws, which the Holy Ghost has 
prescribed to himself in the second creation, as we allow 
others in the first. The Divine Power may go beyond them, 
when it thinks fit ; but when it does, the action is extraordi- 
nary and miraculous; and not to be supposed done without 
good proof, nor to be expected afterwards without sufficient 
authority. For even in the supernatural works of God, as in 
the infusion of human souls, though God can give the recti- 
tude of the first soul, and a stability such as angels have ; yet 
he always continues, in that extraordinary action, an ordinary 
course ; neither is the conception of the blessed virgin Mary 
herself supposed by any immaculate without a miracle. 

Now a miracle, whether in the corporeal or in the spiritual 
world, though easy to be done by God, yet is not so easily to 
be imagined by us. We are to suppose, that he keeps his 
usual methods until we have notice to the contrary. A visi- 
ble miracle, when doing, needs no other notice, and demon- 
strates itself; but it cannot be presumed for the future, 
without express warrant ; otherwise to expect it, is to tempt 
God. An invisible miracle therefore, for the same reason, is 
neither to be believed for the past or present, nor expected 
for the future, without the same express authority. Even in 
speculation to allow it done is unwarrantable credulity, and 
to wait for it is temerity and presumption. 

Such invisible miracles the church of Rome thinks she - 
may suppose at pleasure, and that God’s omnipotence is 
always at her service ; where she thinks she cannot be dis- 
proved, she securely asserts; never considering that the 
simple belief of such things requires some good evidence ; 
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and that they cannot be imposed as necessary articles of 
faith, but upon such evidence as carries along with it neces- 
sary conviction. 

Were there, therefore, no consequence to be heeded upon, 
the admision of the church’s infallibility, were it a single 
speculation; as it would be highly presumptuous in the 
governing part of the church, to depend upon such an extra- 
ordinary grace, without extraordinary warrant ; so to enforce 
the rest to believe it, without such due warrant, would be ab- 
solute tyranny. 

But if they intend to govern by this maxim, and make it 
the foundation of an uncontrollable authority, demanding, 
upon this supposition, an absolute assent to whatever else 
they shall say; it is plain that then we have greater reason 
to be more rigorous in our demand, and that our assent 
cannot be required from us but upon full evidence, and such 
to which we cannot but submit; it being but fit that they 
should give us some very good reason for this proposition, 
who, upon our admitting it, are afterwards discharged for 
ever from giving us any reason more. 

So much difficulty we should make of granting this infal- 
lible authority in general, had we no notice at what it aimed, 
and to what purpose it would be used. 

But further, the proof for this pretence, as great as it 
should be, however ought, if possible, to be greater yet, if 
this proposition comes actually loaded with others, that want 
very great proof themselves, and cannot be maintained but 
upon this fund. For then it is not a simple miracle we are 
persuaded to believe, nor a miracle which may possibly 
engage our belief a little further; but such a one, as has 
actually undertaken the maintenance of many more miracles, 
some of them more strange than itself, and scarcely recon- 
cilable to human understanding; that, for example, of tran- 
substantiation, as wondrous and as much above ordinary mi- 
racles, as any other miracle is above the effects of nature. 

But further yet, whereas if these unlikelihoods and miracles, 
appendant on infallibility, were purely speculative, and rested 
in the brain; yet, if we had not an evidence proportionably 
extraordinary, we could not, without violence to our under- 
standing, give assent to their truth, nor without breach of ho- 
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nesty profess it; so, by greater reason, if they are not specu- 
lative only, but pass on to practice, and oblige us to actions 
at the first sight unlawful, and no otherwise justifiable but 
by this pretence of infallibility; it is apparent then, that we 
are much less at our liberty to give up ourselves to its hazard- 
ous obedience ; but are bound, in our duty to God, and care 
of our souls, to examine it with the utmost severity. 

When therefore I am to prescribe the proof, I might well 
demand such a one that shall be able enough to sustain all 
the definitions of the council of Trent. For, it being manifest 
that the laity depend upon this principle for their assurance 
in all their belief; and that the learned leave, upon all occa- 
sions, their want of proper arguments to be supplied by this 
common theorem ; it follows, that this article, so fundamental, 
must have some very extraordinary support itself; not only 
sufficient to bear its own single weight, but all that vast ad- 
ditional load that rests upon it. 

As, for example, whether these are articles of faith, and 
necessary to salvation: ‘That the sacraments, truly and 
properly so called, are sevenk:” “That in the conferring 
them, the intention of the minister is necessary!:” “That in 
the church of Rome, who is the mother and mistress of all 
churches, the doctrine concerning the sacrament of baptism 
is true™:” “That the body and blood of Christ, with his 
soul and body, are really and substantially in the sacrament of 
the eucharist ; the substance of bread and wine not remain- 
ing, but converted °; and this not only during the sacramental 
use, but before and afterp:” “That Christ in that sacra- 
ment is to be worshipped with external sovereign worship, 
and to be carried about for that purpose4:” “That auricu- 
lar confession was always used in the church, and is neces- 
sary by Divine command’, to the remission of sinss:” That 
all Christians are not obliged by God’s command to receive 
the sacrament of the eucharist in both kindst:” “That the 
practice of the Romanists in that case is just and reasonable":” 
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‘That in the mass there is a true and proper sacrifice of- 
feredx:’’ ‘That it is a propitiatory sacrifice, and to be offered 
not only for the living but for the dead, in purgatoryy:” 
“That the priest may and does well to communicate (as 
they call it) alone: “That matrimonial causes belong to 
ecclesiastical judges,” &c.: whether, I say, these articles are 
so necessary, that they cannot be denied without the loss of 
salvation ; these are so many single propositions highly ques- 
tionable, and much easier to be asserted by the church of 
Rome than proved ; the proper demonstration of all of them 
being so very defective, and of some, the very principal, so 
short and lame, that some in part, and others nigh altoge- 
ther, are left to subsist on this general infallible ground. So 
that the arguments, borrowed at other times from this com- 
monplace, are here to be accounted for; and so much super- 
abundant evidence is to be brought in, as shall not only serve 
to outweigh the particular improbabilities of this point, but 
shall besides make good all the other defects of argument, 
under which the rest of the Roman doctrines labour. 

But we are ready to abate of this justifiable rigour, and 
are content to require only such proof as shall be necessary 
properly to this article. 

Now, to be as easy as we can, and not to insist upon hard 
terms, thus much our adversaries must observe; that a miracle 
so strange as this, of such an influence on our whole lives, and 
of so great consequence in religion, cannot be pretended but 
from the word of God; nor then presumed, much less neces- 
sarily collected, from equivocal large expressions, capable of 
an easier sense; and that therefore we shall not think our- 
selves bound to expect it, and rely upon it, except they bring 
us some divine saying of certain authority and express mean- 
ing, for our warrant and command. 

Thus much it may have been fit to premise; but I am 
scarcely to be excused for thinking any of them so weak as 
to need the following premonition, that the authority of the 
church is now, for a while at least, set aside ; and that, as the 
doctors of the Sorbon will not admit a pope’s definition to 
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prove the pope’s infallibility, no more are we to admit the 
same assertion, (were there any,) from a council and pope, as 
a decisive evidence on their own side. The pope or a council 
must in this point demonstrate from scripture or tradition, 
the written or unwritten word of God; and to that we are 
now going. 

The reader, therefore, who cannot but have heard much of 
this wonderful authority, lodged somewhere in the church ; 
who may have been counselled to repair to that oracle, and 
bid upon pain of damnation to take the infallible direction of 
that guide; may be pleased to reflect with himself, that his 
first thoughts must naturally have fancied some express and 
frequent mention of such a power in the word of God; some 
plain designation of the person to whom it is committed, and 
a peremptory order to the faithful to obey it for ever without 
scruple; and then, from that reflection, he may be pleased to 
go on with me, and see how much of this those pretenders 
are able to show, and what pitiful allegations they bring in 
so wonderful and momentous a case. 


CHAPTER III. 


The proofs for infallibility brought from scripture insufficient. 
First, those for the pretended infallibility of the Jewish 
church considered (sect. I.); then, those concerning the 
Christian, particularly Matt. xxvii. 19, 20: (sect. II.) 
John xiv. 16, 26; xvi. 15: Acts xv. 28: 1 John v. 20: 
ΤΟΥ Satseet, il). “Math xin. 17, 110,902 
(sect: ΤΥ ον Dimas 1g (seek. Vi). (pia We bay ae 
(sect. VI.) Other scattered texts seeming to presume it, 
(sect. VII.) A conclusion from the whole against it, 
(sect. VIIT.) 

I. Tux places of scripture alleged for an infallible guide 
relate either to the old or the new covenant. Those which 
are to prove such a standing infallibility under the new, and 
which are the most proper to our purpose, I shall take, as 
they are proposed in the rational account concerning the 
Guide in Controversy», neither shall I alter the order, that I 
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may not seem to abate any thing of their force ; only, I shall 
take leave to add, upon occasion, something of the context, 
that the sense may better appear. 

The rest of the Romish champions do not fail, on this sub- 
ject, to lead us on to the admittance of infalhbility in the 
Christian church by preparing a supposition that there was 
such an establishment in the Jewish. But this Rational 
Guide to their great guide led us not this way ; it may be, be- 
eause he saw that if the supposition were never so well proved, 
yet the consequence might fairly be denied. For the me- 
thods and polity of the Christian and Mosaical dispensations 
are so different, that no argument can be drawn from the 
existence of such a standing officer or power, under the one, 
to the same under the other. Whatever of that law was not 
from the law of nature, all the rest of its constitutions, judi- 
cial and ceremonial, were temporary and arbitrary, appro- 
priate to that people and season. And though some of its 
appointments looked forward and presignified, yet those types 
were sct to be earthly shadows of heavenly things, not to be 
forms and modcls of a future administration here below: as 
the high priest is known to have represented Christ, no 
apostle or bishop; and those sacrifices, then continually of- 
fered, that one sacrifice once for ever offered for our sins. 
As therefore the ephod, breastplate, and bells are no pattern 
for pontifical gar:nents now; so we are not to expect that 
their Urim and Thummim should be answered by any mo- 
dern oracle, no more than any high priest of our days will 
pretend to prophesy, from that extraordinary power which 
belonged to their priests, even when their Urim and Thum- 
mim ceased; and which was not withheld, no not from Cai- 
aphas himself: Old things are passed, and all things are 
become new. All commands of positive institution, and all 
gifts of extraordinary favour, given out by Moses, are vacated 
and expired; not to be pleaded now, except revived by a 
new sanction or a new promise from our proper Lawgiver. 
For this reason, had our Guide offered any proofs for his 
cause relating to the Old Testament, we might have passed 
them over, and used our right to consider only his pertinent 
arguments: but the reader, who is to exercise much patience 
during this whole debate, will give me leave to entreat it 
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here; that we may not seem to take an advantage of one 
author’s omission, especially when he will be found to have 
made it, not through forgetfulness, but design ; and to have 
done his cause more service by concealing this evidence than 
by his producing all the rest. 

The fundamental proof for a standing infallibility in the 
Jewish government is from the 17th of Deuteronomy, where, 
after the appointment of judicatures in their several cities, 
made in the 16th chapter, and after the enumeration of some 
crimes of a very heinous and notorious nature, it is ordained, 
in the 8th verse, that in all doubtful cases the last resort 
should be to the supreme tribunal sitting in that place, unto 
which they are commanded in that sixteenth to repair thrice 
in the year for the service of their God. 

The words are these: Jf there arise a matter too hard for 
thee in judgment, between blood and blood, between plea and 
plea, and between stroke and stroke, being matters of controversy 
within thy gates: then shalt thou arise, and get thee up into 
the place which the Lord thy God shall choose ; and thou shalt 
come unto the priests the Levites, and to the judge that shall be 
in those days, and inquire; and they shall show thee the sen- 
tence of judgment : and thou shalt do according to the sentence 
which they of that place (which the Lord shall choose) shall 
show thee; and thou shalt observe to do according to all that 
they inform thee: according to the sentence of the law which 
they shall teach thee, and according to the judgment which they 
shall tell thee, thou shalt do: thou shalt not decline from the 
sentence which they shall show thee, to the right hand, nor to 
the left. And the man that will do presumptuously, and will 
not hearken unto the priest that standeth to minister there be- 
Jore the Lord thy God, or unto the judge, even that man shall 
die, &c. Josephus gives the sense of this place so: “ And if 
those judges know not how to determine in some cases which 
may be brought before them, (and such cases often happen 
among men,) let them then transmit the cause to the holy 
city ; and let the high priest and the prophet and the sen- 
ate meet together, and decree the sentence.” As to the per- 
sons of whom this sovereign court was composed, some would 
have the high priest with his brethren to be the supreme 
moderators in all ecclesiastical causes, and the temporal 
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judge or prince to decide unappealably in civils. Others give 
the senate or sanhedrim (a body consisting not of the tribe 
of Levi only, but of all the rest promiscuously) the preemi- 
nence in all causes, and over the high priest himself: the con- 
stant received opinion of the Jewish doctors. And Josephus, 
we sce, joins all titles together, and adds a prophet, if there 
be any, besides. If now we are to regulate our Christian pro- 
ceedings by this rule, Josephus will assign the authority to 
the pope and a council together ; the rabbins will give it, 
with those of Basil, to a council; and the first opinion, to 
the pope and his consistory. But a council will find little 
satisfaction hence ; because laymen may pretend to an equal 
voice, and it must be assembled in the holy city. The ad- 
vantage, in truth, hes fairer for the pope; for he may well be 
the high priest and, by St. Peter, the successor of Aaron ; 
the cardinals may be the priests the Levites, and Rome the 
place which the Lord our God has chosen. And then it 
follows plainly from the text, that whatever is commanded 
thence we are to observe to do: and further, that he who 
fails to do it is not only to be excommunicated, but to be put 
to death for his presumption. 

Now, for our part, we shall leave this controversy concern- 
ing the persons to be debated by the Jews and those Christ- 
ians who are concerned in the advantage of it. If too the 
pope or a council shall gain the cause; if either of them, or 
both, can derive to themselves the authority of the text ; we 
must then, we confess, grant them a power of life and death 
over us; (a power I know they will not lose by non user ;) 
but as for this privilege of infallibility, we shall not yet be 
obliged to allow it. 

For as the design of God, in ordering his people to meet 
for their devotions in one place thrice every year, seems to 
have been, in part at least, to cultivate the brotherly love 
and continue the unity of that family of Israel; so the ad- 
journing all the more weighty causes to the same common 
place seems intended to knit that politic combination faster 
and closer, and to prevent any such breach as happened 
afterwards by the sin of Jeroboam. The last sentence there- 
fore of that court was to be final, and peremptorily obeyed 
under the highest penalty ; but it is to be supposed no more. 
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infallible than the sentence of other last resorts, and human 
sovereign judicatures are thought to be. 

This, and no more, Josephus expresses ; and no more can 
be collected from Moses’ words, than that what such a high 
court pronounced should be taken for law; and that the per- 
son who opposed its jurisdiction should be put to death, as 
opposing the supreme authority and fundamental establish- 
ment of that polity. | 

Here is then an authority settled with power of life and 
death ; uncontrollable, but not infallible; supposed to judge 
in questions of doubt and difficulty, and then to determine 
righteously ; but not created incapable (such is the nature of 
all human bodies) of determining wrong even in plainer cases, 
and of decreeing such a sentence as might possibly be more 
intolerable to the righteous than the sentence of death. This 
is the plain natural meaning of the place, agreeable to com- 
mon sense and the known practice of all governments. 

Had therefore the Jews been willing to have raised a mira- 
cle on this text, as their usage at other times is, and had we 
wanted some gross instance of error to prove upon them, yet 
we could not justly be obliged to prefer their wonderful 
strange interpretation before a more ordinary and more fami- 
liar sense. But here it so happens, that the Jews themselves 
make no such pretence ; and that if they did, we Christians 
are not only able, but bound to convict it of falsity; their 
high priest, the rest of the priests, the sanhedrim, and the 
whole body of the people, (that there might be no question 
of the legality of the court,) having committed the most 
execrable error, and by the most solemn sentence condemned 
our blesssed Saviour for an impostor. 

Some, I know, of the Romanists, being indeed very hard 
presssed, fly to this subterfuge —that the error of the Jews, 
though a grievous one, was only an error of fact. But were 
not matters of fact, by this very ordinance, triable before 
that court, as well as matters of right, and alike determin- 
able by final sentence ? Where, too, will they lay this matter 
of fact? Was it, whether he said he was the Christ? or, 
whether he was that Christ ? That he said he was the Christ, 
was true, and they erred not in it. And the other point, 
whether Jesus was that Christ, was as much a matter of right 
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as whether the person called Tiberius was then emperor ; 
and was, too, at that hour the same article of faith that it 18 
now. This solution therefore is justly rejected by cardinal 
Bellarmin, who chooses rather to give a less competent one 
than one so grossly absurd: “That court,” says he, ‘was 
infallible until our Saviour’s coming; but upon his appear- 
ance their infallibility was withdrawn, as the Urim and 
Thummim had ceased for some time before.” This is as 
much as to say, ““ Wherever you can prove they did err, there 
I will grant you in that particular case they might :”’ an 
answer that amounts to this plain confession, that he had 
nothing to reply. For does the text that constitutes this au- 
thority make any such reserved case? or has he any other 
just cause to surmise this pretended failure? That the Jewish 
dispensation was to determine at last by the Christian, there 
is no question, but that this determination was not to be 
made till our Saviour’s death, is as certain too. Until that 
time, the Mosaical law did abide in the same state; the high 
priest continued to prophesy to the last passover ; and our 
Saviour himself, not long before, had reinforced the author- 
ity, whatever it was, of those that sat in Moses’ chair. As to 
the oracle of the breastplate, it had indeed ceased, but long 
before our Saviour’s time; above 109 years, according to 
Josephus¢: with the first temple, say the rabbins. But then 
too, that, whenever it ceased, ceased sensibly; like the sun, 
disappearing as visibly as it had appeared: whereas this 
invisible oracular virtue, except there was some supernatural 
notice given of its being taken away, must be supposed to be 
withdrawn from the former owners, they knowing nothing of 
its absence, and presuming that they still possessed it. For 
as these men could never have known they were infallible, 
unless God had told them; so neither could they know when 
they ceased to be infallible, unJess informed by the same 
author. Now, if the cardinal would have such a supernatural 
notice here understood, he should have told us whence he 
learned it ; for otherwise it 15 not to be presumed: and if 
there was no such notice given, we are then to discharge the 
elders and people of the Jews from that accursed crime, of 
which they have been so long accused. For the elders, they 
¢ Josephus Archeol. lib, ii. c. 9. edit. Genev, 
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gave sentence under their old confidence, and, as far as they 
knew, assistance of infallible direction. And as for the peo- 
ple, they, in their blind obedience, subscribed to the sentence 
of their superiors; doing no more than what, in the present 
supposition, they were ordered of old to do by Moses, and but 
lately by our Saviour himself. 

Had that high court becn then owned for infallible by the 
Mosaical institution, it must have been a very difficult thing, 
if not impossible, to have converted any Jew to the religion 
of Christ. For how should they have admitted that person 
to be Christ who was condemned by their infallible judicature 
for an impious blasphemer? And how absurd, as well as im- 
pious, must it have been in any, to have judged those judges, 
and to have pretended to know better than themselves, whe- 
ther they continued fallible or no? Was it not to be pre- 
sumed that, in case of such a failure, the court should have 
first known it from God, and the people by the confession 
and surrendry of the court? We Christians therefore do not 
consider well, when, to gain a present infallibility, we give 
one against us, which though we raise at pleasure, yet, 
should the Jews lay hold of it, we cannot at our pleasure 
dissolve. 

But, God be thanked, the Jews, however willing they might 
be to accept of any argument against us, and also to render 
the constitution of their fathers as sacred as they can, have 
not yet taken this course, nor arrogated to their celebrated 
sanhedrim any such extraordinary authority. As, since the 
destruction of their first temple, they have jealously abstained 
from all manner of idolatry; so, too, they have preserved 
themselves from this spiritual sacrilege of taking to themselves 
what belongs to God, and invading so high a gift without his 
grant. 

The constant received doctrine of the Jewish masters con- 
cerning this matter is as follows: 

(1.) With them it is no impossible supposition that the 
whole sanhedrim might err in their judgment, not only un- 
wittingly, but knowingly, even against an express law ; and 
that, not only against some part of it, but against the whole, 
both root and branch. These cases are all supposed possible 
in practice, and accordingly offerings for the sins consequent 
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tosuch a false judgment are assigned in Maimonides‘ ; accord- 
ing as the guilt should be supposed to lie, either upon the 
particular persons who followed the false direction, or on the 
government that gave it. 

(2.) And therefore in doubtful cases, the proper subject of 
the sanhedrim’s authority, the truth of their decisions, was 
not supposed to proceed from the concurrence of any divine 
inspiration, but from rational motives and inferences: so that 
if, upon a division in the senate concerning the interpretation 
of the law, thirty-five prophets, as great as Elijah and Elisha, 
had been of one opinion, and thirty-six elders, learned in the 
law, of the other, the opinion of the uninspired majority 
should have prevailede. Nay, the prophet, that should pre- 
tend to authorize his opinion by his mission would have been 
immediately known for a false prophet. 

(3.) And, lastly, it may be observed, that the duty of obey- 
ing the decree of the majority is supposed by the Jews to be 
intimated by that very text, whose positive meaning is to 
forbid a blind obedience: they presuming it implied in the 
general, that we should follow the most, or a multitude ; be- 
cause we are commanded in particular not to follow the most, 
or a multitude, to do evils. 

We see, then, that infallibility is not given by Moses ἴο the 
great senate ; that sucha claim was never made by the Jews, 
and must not be allowed them by Christians. 

We cannot therefore suppose that our Saviour gives the 
sanhedrim, in the twenty-third of St. Matthew, more authority 
than they had before from Deuteronomy. The words are 
these: The Scribes and the Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat: all 
therefore whatsoever they bid you observe, that observe and do ; 
but do not ye after their works : for they say, and donot. Now 
it is not well imaginable, that Christ should direct an obedi- 
ence without reserve to be paid to those whom presently after 
he calls blind guides, and whose error in doctrine he taxes, 
together with the viciousness of their lives; no more than we 
can think that he there orders the multitude to join hereafter 
with the senate in the demand of his death, and to promote 

ἃ Libr. de Sacrif. ex Interpretat. Mosis, pag. 32. 


Lud. de Veil. tract. 4. cap. 12, 13, 14. f Idem, de Fundam. Legis, cap. 
€ Maimon. in Pocockii Porta 9.§. 4. g Exod. xxiii. 2. 
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his crucifixion. But such a sense of the place is too gross 
even for the Roman commentators to own. Maldonate, A 
Lapide, &c., are ashamed of it; and make it unnecessary for 
us to cite St. Chrysostom, or any other ancient to the con- 
trary. And indeed nothing is plainer, if we take the words 
positively, than that our Saviour, being to censure the con- 
duct, and not yet designing to lessen the just authority of the 
Jewish magistracy, prefaces therefore to the multitude the 
injunction of a due obedience. But they may be taken com- 
paratively, not enjoining, but supposing an obedience; and 
then directing that the commands of those men should be 
observed rather than their examples; because, though they 
were blind and fools, yet they were greater hypocrites, and 
their lives were still more corrupt than their doctrines ; an 
intimation that has sometimes had its place in the Christian 
church, even by the confession of our adversaries themselves. 

After this tedious inquiry into Jewish infallibility, we may 
think we had reason to thank the ingenuity of the Guide in 
Controversy, who, if we would have followed him but in this, 
would have spared us at least so much pains. But we shall 
find there was as much of discretion as ingenuity in him, and 
that we have not lost our labour while we gained the follow- 
ing corollaries : 

For now we know, 

1. That a church of God may be founded without the in- 
stitution of an infallible judge. 
τ, That the infallibility pretended by the Roman church 
is an original, and that this controversy is a new case, and of 
the first impression; to be debated therefore by proper argu- 
ments from the Christian religion. 

3. That the authorities to be vouched for it ought to he 
very full and precise, more full and more express than those 
of Deuteronomy or St. Matthew. For we see, that if our 
Saviour had either commanded us, on any doubt, ‘‘ to go up 
to Rome, and consult a congregation of bishops assembled 
there, and to observe and do according to all they should in- 
form us, under the penalty of excommunication or death ;” or 
had enjoined us “ to observe, &c. all which a council should 
bid us observe and do,” &c.; that yet, even from words so 
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positive and large as these, so extraordinary a thing as the 
infallibility of that council must not have been concluded. 

Whether then our author has any such proper Christian 
authorities, more clear and plain to the point, than those 
would have been, we are now going to inquire. 

II. We come now to the scriptures alleged by our author. 
The first place is the twenty-eighth chapter of St. Matthew, 
the roth and 2oth verses. Take in the 17th and 18th verses, 
and the words are these: And when they saw him, they wor- 
shipped him: but some doubted. And Jesus came and spake 
unto them, saying, All power is given unto me in heaven and 
in earth. Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name &c., teaching them to observe all things what- 
soever I have commanded you: and, lo, Iam with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world. 

These words, lo, 1 am with you alway, &c. are a promise of 
assistance, conceived in general terms, to be restrained there- 
fore in all reason at the pleasure of God the donor; and 
which are to be supposed sufficiently fulfilled, in whatever 
particular they shall be found to have been made good. All 
sort of assistance which God could give, and at all minutes, 
was not to be expected from them, not by the apostles them- 
selves, to whom they were spoke immediately. 

Consequently therefore, if we of the later ages shall take 
this promise to ourselves, we cannot determine its perform- 
ance to what particular we shall think fit ; neither, if we find 
it fulfilled to the apostles in some very extraordinary ways, 
amongst others more ordinary, are we therefore to demand 
the higher assistances, but to rest abundantly content with 
those other divine graces that shall be vouchsafed us. 

This easy observation is a sufficient answer to all pretence 
of modern infallibility from this place. But, because we deal 
with adversaries that are not so easily satisfied, and this text 
is offered to us first, and brought into the front, we will 
therefore, with the reader’s leave, take a more particular 
notice of it. 

First, then, we will consider the words as spoke to the 
apostles, and to be accomplished to them. Now here, though 
the assistance promised under such a general expression may 
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seem to include that imfallibility with which the apostles 
were afterwards eminently endowed from on high, yet it may 
be thought principally to be intended of other aids. The 
Guide indeed, who therefore brings in only the precedent 
verse, would refer the promise to the subject of doctrine, 
and their capacity of teaching; but it is plain even thence, 
that their knowledge is supposed, and the commands men- 
tioned, as received already ; their courage and assurance were 
rather wanting, to the undertaking so dangerous a mission, 
and such an incredible errand, as the preaching up to the 
Jews a Messiah but now crucified by them for an impostor 
might well seem. Of the truth of their Lord’s resurrection 
and doctrines they could not well doubt; but how they 
should be believed, they might justly distrust. To this pur- 
pose it was, that our Saviour first arms them with the know- 
ledge of the power with which he was invested; and then 
afterwards, under the protection of that power, commands 
them on their duty, bidding them not to fear now, nor 
despond hereafter ; for, notwithstanding he was now to leave 
the earth, yet he would still be with them, to give their 
hearts courage and their words authority, that they might 
speak the word with all boldness, and that signs and wonders 
might be done by the holy name they were to preach; so he 
would always be with them in the discharge of their office 
here, till at last they should be with him for ever in heaven. 
Tkis seems to be the natural scope and sense of the words ; 
and therefore what we read ordered and promised in the end 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel, that, in the close of St. Mark’s, we 
find accordingly performed ; they went forth and preached 
every where; they doing as they were commanded; and the 
Lord, pursuant to his promise, working with them, and con- 
firming the word with signs following. 

But then, secondly, supposing infallibility comprehended 
equally with those other gifts to be vouchsafed the apostles, 
yet it will not follow that the promise was equally meant to 
the doctors or disciples of all ages. For (1) it may be said, 
that this promise made to the apostles might be personal, 
and needs not by any necessary construction be carricd to 
their successors at all. For though these words, to {he end 
of the world, taken by themselves, may continue the grant 
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till that time, and may be supposed, in the failure of the apo- 
stles, to leave the benefit of it to their successors for the re- 
maining term: yet the same words may too bear a very 
proper sense in conjunction with the persons of the apostles ; 
cither that our Saviour would be with them to the world’s 
end, that is, always with them in this world, as long as they 
should continue in it; as in our law, and sometimes in the 
scripture, an estate for ever is an estate for life; or else, 
that he would be with them on earth till their death, and 
then, when they should go hence, in heaven. However, in 
the second place, not to insist on such strictness, but sup- 
posing the promise of assistance to go along with the com- 
mand of teaching and baptizing ; yet it cannot be presumed 
to go down in its whole latitude and widest extension, that 
our Saviour should be bound by it to be with the bishops of 
this time just in the same manner and by the same measures 
he was herctofore with the apostles themselves. For, as he 
that should offer to prove that the apostles yet live, and shall 
live here to the world’s end, because the Lord promised to be 
with them till that time, would bring a ridiculous interpreta- 
tion, notoriously untrue; so he, who shall assert that the 
same their extraordinary gifts still continue, must be con- 
tented to have his interpretation contradicted by as plain 
evidence of fact. For such a sense cannot be confirmed but 
by signs and wonders following, the same which were wrought 
by the apostles. We might therefore put our adversaries 
upon no very difficult proof, and desire they would demon- 
strate their infallibility by a concomitance of the other mira- 
cles; but we need not go so far on this text. For here their 
pretence to infallibility destroys itself, neither do they pre- 
sume to claim it as it was granted at first. They will not 
say that every bishop, though of an apostolical sce, has 
always been infallible ; and by what reason then, from this 
promise, must the majority prove so? For this place gives 
no more infallibility to them in a body than asunder ; nay, 
what it promises to them it promises apart, that our Saviour 
should be with them teaching and baptizing, an office per- 
formed by the apostles apart, and in their several missions. 


h Exod. xxi. 6; Deut. xv. 17. 
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They have therefore from this text, construed too for them 
in the most favourable manner, no more authority to assign 
infallibility to any number of bishops than to any single 
bishop, and have as much reason hence to ascribe it to any 
other bishop, successor of the apostles, as to the bishop of 
Rome. 

But notwithstanding common sense and ordinary reason 
finds nothing for that infallibility of after-ages in this text, 
yet does not tradition interpret otherwise ? and has not God 
somewhere, by some unwritten word, given the Roman 
meaning to this part of the written ? 

No ancient commentator, that I know, has strayed into 
such a sense. But had any, yet we might have known that 
they learned it not from authentic tradition ; for then it would 
not have been omitted by St. Chrysostom for the Greeks, 
and St. Jerom for the Latins, both purposely commenting on 
the place. The interpretation I gave at first, as the most 
natural, is St. Chrysostom’s; and what St. Jerom gives is in 
part the same: “ He who promises that he will be with the 
disciples to the end of the world, both shows that they are to 
live for ever, and that he will never depart from the faithful.” 
It appears therefore by these fathers, that our adversaries’ 
sense has no authority from traditioni: a remark I make ex- 
pressly on this text, with a request, that the reader himself 
would be pleased to observe it on those that follow. 

The indifferent reader will not, I hope, need to be adver- 
tised, that the various interpretations we give to this or the 
other places of scripture are not brought by us to cast an 
ambiguity upon the text, but only to show that almost any 
meaning that can be offered deserves to be preferred before 
the Roman. 

But here he is desired to take notice, that as yet we see 
neither infallible judge mentioned, nor his person assigned, 
nor the causes of which he is to determine expressed, nor any 
thing else so much as hinted at, which we might have ex- 
pected to find positively declared: nor, to speak once for all, 
is he to hope to see any such thing hereafter. He may too 
observe on this place, and find it verified in the rest, that 
those who exercise infallibility in voting conclusions are not 

i Disc.i. chap. 7. art. 4. 
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very good at inferring. Whatever is any where promised to 
the apostles, our infallible guides, 18 challenged to their suc- 
cessors, as ui des too; and no difference made between the 
extraordinary gifts vouchsafed to the first founders of the 
church, and those ordinary graces that were still to continue 
to its ordinary ministers. But here they are quickly at a 
loss. For working of miracles should then belong to the 
churchmen: but, because every one sees that neither pope 
nor councils work them, they are obliged to wave their pre- 
tences on that side. Personal infallibility should belong to 
all successors of the apostles on the same account, and all 
bishops be infallible, for the better guidance of the people ; 
but they are forced to drop this claim too; for the vanity of 
it would be too apparent. This high privilege is therefore to 
be given by them only to one bishop as the pope, or to an 
assembly of all bishops: but this is not safe neither ; for the 
popes have showed where councils have erred, and councils 
have found the same infirmity in popes. The best way then, 
one would think, is to challenge it to the pope and council 
jointly and together: for there have not been many of those 
conjunctions in 1600 years; and it is to be hoped that these 
few have kept from contradicting one another, or from any 
of the more gross absurdities. But, because it may have hap- 
pened that some particular extravagances of those bodies may 
have displeased even their own communion, it is thought ex- 
pedient not to allow even to the trustiest infallible an infalli- 
bility at large. For notwithstanding its apostolical endow- 
ment, it may command some things unlawful ; and even a 
decree in form, if it presumes to meddle with the secular 
power, may be false. So do they give ground, as absurdities 
press on, retrenching still as they go; but as for any right 
the word of God gives them, they have no more legal title to 
the place on which they stand, than to the rest which they 
have deserted. From all this shuffling course it manifestly 
appears, that the charter on which they proceed is not from 
God ; for they limit it as they please, and they could not be 
so bold with it if it were not of their own making. 

Ill. We are directed next to see St. John xiv. 16, 26, and 
XVi. 15, with reference to Acts xv. 28, 1 John v.20, and 1 Cor. 
ὙΠ 7,8. 
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In the citations from St. John, let us, with our Guide’s 
leave, begin at the first verse of the fourteenth chapter (re- 
membering, that the whole discourse of our Saviour is ad- 
dressed particularly to his disciples under their present melan- 
choly circumstances, expecting his imprisonment and suffer- 
ing): ver. 1. Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe in God, 
believe also in me. ver.12. Verily, I say unto you, He that be- 
leveth on me, the works that Ido shall he do also; and greater 


_ works than these shall he do; because I go unto my Father. 


ver. 13. And whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that will 1 
do, that the Father may be glorified in the Son. ver.15. If ye 
love me, keep my commandments. ver. 16. And I will pray the 
Father, and he shall give you another Comforter, that he may 
abide with you for ever. ver. 21. He that loveth me shall be 
loved of my Father, and I will love him, and will manifest myself 
to him. ver. 25. These things have I spoken unto you, being yet 
present with you. ver.26. But the Comforter, which is the 
Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my name, he shall 
teach you all things, and bring all things to your remembrance, 
whatsoever I have said unto you. Chap.xvi.12. I have yet 
many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. 
ver.13. Howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will 
guide you into all truth :—and he will show you things to come. 

After the reply Mr. Chillingworth has made to Mr. Knot 
[chap. 3.§.71.] concerning these texts, they ought not to 
have been brought forth to the same purpose again. Mr. 
Chillingworth had observed, that those promises of the Holy 
Ghost were made to the apostles themselves conditionally, 
upon supposition of their divine love and obedience; such 
terms, upon which they were not to be challenged by the 
majority of bishops of every age. 

This observation the Guide excepts against ; because, as 
he says, (1) it makes the apostles’ infallibility uncertain, and 
to depend upon suppositions ; and, (2dly,) because the dura- 
tion of a Christian church, being inferred from the like pro- 
mises, must be as uncertain as its infallibility*. 

Now this last reason is a perfect fallacy: for though we 
grant, that in all ages there shall be such a degree of divine 
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love and obedience as shall save some of the clergy, yet it 
follows not, that there shall be always so much, and in so 
many, as to make a majority infallible. But of this in its 
more proper place!. And as for the first reason, it is an un- 
holy reflection upon all the apostles, and particularly (as one 
would think he might have discerned) on St. Peter, the de- 
nier of his Master; as if there were any question to be made, 
after the descent of the Holy Ghost, of their performing the 
conditions; and as if God had not wrought in them all that 
holiness he had made necessary to their infallibility. 

But we need only to observe the unreasonable arrogance 
wherewith these texts are challenged to the present clergy. 
Our Saviour here comforts his disciples in a very particular 
manner, and makes them promises of an extraordinary na- 
ture; (1) of bringing all those things which he had said or 
did, and they through the blindness or dulness of their hearts 
had never animadverted, or else forgot, to their remem- 
brance: (2) of leading them into all truth, more than he had 
yet taught them, and which before they could not bear; 
(3) of showing them things to come; and (4) of enabling 
them to work miracles. By the first of which, they should 
be able to give account of his actions upon the earth, as 
evangelists ; by the other, to fill up and perfect his new cove- 
nant, as apostles and doctors; by the third, to be prophets 
under the New Testament, as there had been under the Old ; 
and by the fourth, to evidence the truth of all this by signs 
and wonders. These promises were made, and eminently 
then performed unto the apostles for our sakes; and, by the 
apostolical instruction we have received, the advantage of 
those promises has been sufficiently derived down to us: but 
to entitle ourselves immediately to them, we have no founda- 
tion; nor can we do it, but by express warrant, without the 
greatest insolence. The Latin church does not say that an 
assembly of bishops can either work miracles or prophesy; 
they do not pretend that any new truths are revealed to them, 
other than what the apostles delivered, and the knowledge of 
the old they have not by any Platonic reminiscence neither ; 
whereas, if they claimed any thing in these extraordinary pro- 
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mises, they have an equal title to all; to miracles ; to pro- 
phesy ; to more truths spoke by Christ than the apostles 
ever told us; to more than were ever revealed by Christ on 
earth even to the apostles themselves. We have therefore, 
from this place of scripture, no greater reason to expect from 
any bishop or body of bishops miracles of the one sort than 
of the other; and have no further obligation to believe the 
present church defining than predicting, nor their doctrines 
than their legends. 

Neither does the next text, to which we are referred, alter 
the case, Acts xv. 28: It seemed good to the Holy Ghost 
and to us, say the apostles and elders and brethren met to- 
gether. Now the apostles were personally infallible; and 
who questions then but they were infallible together? We 
firmly believe that the Holy Ghost was with them in the 
council, for he was with them elsewhere, and apart ; but what 
signifies all this to prove that now an infallible body shall 
be made by a number of fallible men? and how does it ap- 
pear that what seems good to a majority of other ecclesias- 
tics shall always seem good to the Holy Ghost too? Had the 
doctrine of infallibility been one of these apostolical decrees, 
that council had been vouched properly; but there is no 
such definition in the Acts of it. So much therefore our 
adversaries may collect hence, if they please, that, upon dis- 
sensions arising, the church may meet and consider, as the 
apostles did; but that the convention of every age shall be 
alike infallible will by no means follow. We might, with 
their leave, observe here that St..James is as great in this 
council as St. Peter, and, speaking last, seems to have had 
the more honourable place: he presided, says St. Chrysostom, 
because he was bishop of that see. But I shall rather desire 
the reader to take notice, that St. Chrysostom upon this 
place, speaking concerning the scandals those cause that in 
the apostles’ name trouble Christians, perverting their souls, 
and concerning the difficulties, in his days too pretended, of 
discerning truth, does not take an occasion from this council 
to send the doubting Christian to the oracle of any other 
modern assembly ; but, on the other side, upon the mention 
of the writing the apostles in this council sent, he recom- 
mends to us their other scriptures; and there, instead of 
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directing us to the judgment of a living infallible interpreter, 
he refers us finally to our own. 

Another place we are desired to compare with the fore- 
going is 1 John, second chapter, I suppose™, (ver. 20, 27.) 
Writing to little children, fathers, and young men, ver. 13, he 
tells them, ver. 18, as ye have heard that antichrist shall come, 
even now are there many antichrists. ver. το. They went out 
from us, but they were not of us. ver. 20. But ye have an 
unction from the Holy One, and ye know all things. ver. 21. 
1 have not written unto you because ye know not the truth. 
ver. 24. Let that therefore abide in you, which ye have heard 
from the beginning. If that which ye have heard from the be- 
ginning shall remain in you, ye shall also continue in the Son, 
and in the Father. ver.26. These things have I written unto 
you concerning them that seduce you. ver. 27. But the anoint- 
ing which ye have received of him abideth in you, and ye need 
not that any man teach you: but as the same anointing teach- 
eth you of all things, and is truth, and is no lie, and even as it 
hath taught you, ye shall abide in him, ver.28. And now, 
little children, abide in him; that, when he shall appear, we 
may have confidence, &c. 

We have taken leave to set down something more of the 
text than we were directed to; and, it may be, we may be 
satisfied by this instance how little of the scripture would 
come to our share if the doctors of the other church had the 
monopoly of it, and could retail it as they pleased. But, 
were there no scriptures at all, what sort of stories oral tradi- 
tion would make, you may guess by this citation. 

The text out of the Acts, produced next before, mentions 
a council, and this is brought to be collated with the other, 
and to make out that conciliary authority; as if by this 
method the Guide would have it surmised, that these words 
were wrote by St.John to some council or other, and an 
ignorant man might be left then to think that they were 
meant to the council of Trent. Whereas they are not ad- 
dressed to ecclesiastics, to the pope, and such a number of 
bishops, but in general to the faithful, (orderly reckoned in 
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ranks, as the Jews upon occasion were used to be placed" ;) 
to fathers, young men, and children ; those, too, in all proba- 
bility not of the western church neither, but of some other 
part of the catholic, where the truly antichristian and blas- 
phemous heresies, that denied God the Father to be the Crea- 
tor, or the Son to have been real man, began to overthrow 
the faith of some. Against these damnable doctrines he con- 
firms the disciples, exhorting them to abide in that truth 
which they had heard from the beginning ; and telling them, 
(to fix them the more in the truth, by an ill character of 
those that were gone, and a good one of themselves,) that 
those who are gone after the antichrists were always all along 
no Christians ; and that they, the true Christians, were in no 
great danger of being deceived into such gross absurdities, 
having their unction from the Holy One; (that unction, by 
which they were again properly to be called Christians, and 
by which they would so remain ;) being secured by the grace 
of God, and the knowledge they had already received, as 
having been fully structed heretofore in such truths, and 
knowing well all things belonging to that subject. This is 
the obvious sense of the words. Now, from this place, that 
very church, and those persons to whom the apostle writes, 
could not well have arrogated to themselves an impossibility 
to declare for those heretics, not even in those matters there 
spoken of; St. John’s expressions speaking a charitable pro- 
bability, and his obliging confidence, rather than any positive 
assertion. However, it can never be imagined that those 
persons are here pronounced infallible in all things, in all 
other points of faith whatsoever. And then, besides, if such 
an infallibility be affirmed here, it belonged to the laity as 
well as to the clergy. But, after all, if St. John had _ pro- 
nounced so much concerning those men of that time, from 
some supernatural! knowledge of their minds and dispositions, 
by what revelation are we to learn that the same saying 
shail be as true of us, and that the men of the last or our age 
know all things too? Under such a multiplicity of absurdities 
and inconsequences, the deduction of the Roman pretence 
from this place labours. cumenius understands all those 
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things, said to be known to the disciples, to be these ; the last 
hour ; that antichrists abounded ; and that the world was full 
of lies. ΑἹ] this we know too; and think ourselves therefore 
obliged to take the direction in the fourth chapter of this 
Epistle, (instead of that submission the Guide would per- 
suade,) Beloved, believe not every spirit, but try the spirits 
whether they are of God: as also that other in the last verse 
of the Epistle, Little children, keep yourselves from idols. 
Amen. 

The last authority to be compared with the precedent is 
from 1 Cor. xi. and the 7th and 8th verses; to which we 
shall add the three following: But the manifestation of the 
Spirit is given to every man to profit withal. For to one is 
gwen by the Spirit the word of wisdom ; to another the word 
of knowledge by the same Spirit; to another faith by the same 
Spirit ; to another the gifts of healing by the same Spirit ; to 
another the working of miracles ; to another prophecy ; to an- 
other discerning of spirits ; to another divers kinds of tongues ; 
to another the interpretation of tongues: but all these worketh 
that one and the selfsame Spirit, dividing to every man seve- 
rally as he will. 

If the Guide had imagined we would have looked into the 
place, sure he would not have sent us to it. For is it not 
manifest that the apostle describes the particular state of the 
church in his days? the variety of extraordinary gifts with 
which it was enriched? to what purpose, and by whom they 
were bestowed? by the Spirit; to the profit of the brother- 
hood and edification of the rising church, not for the osten- 
tation and vainglory, nor at the choice of the persons 
endowed? Now at that time, if to one was given by the 
Spirit the word of wisdom, to another the word of know- 
ledge, so to one was given the gift of healing by the same 
Spirit, to another the working of miracles, &c. And as these 
last sort of gifts have long since ceased, so may it be, that 
the first have abated much of that extraordinary measure by 
which they were then bestowed. For God gave those graces 
then to every man severally as he thought fit, and by such pro- 
portions as he pleased. In like manner has he since given to 
every age, not the same gifts, but under a diversity of dispen- 
sation ; to one age, those miraculous powers, for the extraordi- 
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nary conviction and instruction of the first believers; to 
another, the less surprising, though not less excellent, the 
abiding graces ; to one, the presence of his servants, to an- 
other their writings ; dividing to each severally as he will, as it 
shall seem most convenient to his heavenly wisdom and good 
pleasure. 

The Corinthians, amidst that variety of wonderful gifts then 
vouchsafed, were desirous, it seems, to have the most wonder- 
ful for their share; and that of tongues was chiefly coveted 
by them in those days; for some wrong respect, it appears, 
and not agreeably to the purpose of God. Our adversaries 
have other designs, and covet a miracle of another sort; 
infallibility, or a wisdom or knowledge unerring, is their 
choice. This choice of theirs is made, they think, with 
some wisdom ; and, did it appear that they had it, it would 
be to our profit and content. But, whereas the Corinthians 
are reproved for coveting a particular miracle, in that plenti- 
ful time of miracles; the Romanists covet their miracles now, 
when God had ceased to bestow the rest. However, if they 
coveted only, it were more tolerable, though an offence still : 
but they further take it to themselves; produce no charter 
for it from God, and yet would force us to bear witness to 
the gift. When, too, the Corinthians pretended to any of these 
miracles, either the gift proved itself openly, as in the case of 
healing, tongues, and even of wisdom and knowledge, if above 
their natural parts and education ; or else it was attested by 
the concomitance of the other manifest ones: but this pre- 
tended gift of our adversaries is neither attended with others, 
to bear it company and evidence it; nor does by any means 
manifest itself, and shine out with any lustre of its own. 
They claim it by no other reason, but because it was hereto- 
fore in the apostolical times given to others; and they, they 
think, either deserve it as much, or want it mightily. 

That is the argument the Guide makes from these places 
which he desired should be compared. Those places make 
no promise of a living infallible director to all ages; and 
chiefly, if not solely, concern the persons to whom they are 
spoken, the first planters of the gospel. But in his opinion, 
one at least of those extraordinary powers should descend, as 
there should be occasion for it, to the interpreting of doubt- 
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ful scripture, and for the instruction of succeeding times ; 
for, says he, it is very needful. A good argument to make 
out a title; as if we had a right presently to every thing that 
would be of advantage to us. This is the modern droit de 
bienséance, transferred to spirituals, and pleaded against the 
Holy Spirit. But how true would the inference be, that all 
missionaries have the gift of tongues, because it is highly ne- 
cessary to their office ? or would it be a good proof that mi- 
racles are now wrought in Rome, hecause there may be athe- 
ists that want them? If heresies make an infallible judge 
necessary, Why was there no general council for the first 
three hundred years, the time of the most grievous and 
dangerous heresies that ever infested the church? Or must 
we affirm, against all history, that there were such councils, 
because there was so much need of them? But as needful as 
it is that a general council with the pope should be infallible, 
so much more profitable, to avoid delays, would it be, that 
the pope should be infallible alone; much more yet that every 
bishop; and highly expedient, that every priest should be 
that unerring guide. They show not much of wisdom or 
knowledge that make such conclusions as these: however, 
that they have great need of the gift, we allow. 

IV. Let us see now the cighteenth chapter of St. Matthew, 
and the 20th verse, with which we are bid to compare the 
i7th and 18th. But we shall first desire a license to read more 
of the context, and shall begin therefore at the 15th verse : 
Moreover if thy brother shall trespass against thee, go and tell 
him his fault between thee and him alone: tf he shall hear thee, 
thou hast gained thy brother. ver. τό. But if he will not hear 
thee, then take with thee one or two more, that in the mouth of 
two or three witnesses every word may be established. ver. 17. 
And if he shall negleci to hear them, tell it unto the church : 
but if he neglect to hear the church, let him be unto thee as 
an heathen man and a publican, ver.18. Verily I say unto 
you, Whaisoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in hea- 
ven: and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven. ver. 1g. Again 1 say unto you, That tf two of you shall 
agree on earth as touching any thing that they shall ask, it 
shall be done for them of my Father which is in heaven. ver. 20. 
For where two or three are gathered together in my name, there 
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am 1 in the midst of them. ver.21. Then came Peter to him, 
and said, Lord, how oft shall my brother sin against me, and I 
forgive him ? &ce. 

This whole chapter directs our behaviour to our brethren ; 
and particularly, from the 15th verse, if a brother shall tres- 
pass against us, by what steps we are to proceed, and after 
how many admonitions to give him over. Where we are 
told, that if the offending person does not recover himself, 
and ask pardon, he shall be bound, that is, condemned before 
God as well as men: but if brethren agree, the offence shall 
be pardoned in heaven; nay, nothing shall be denied them 
by their Father. This is the natural meaning of the words ; 
and the same is understood by the fathers, particularly by 
St. Chrysostom ; so that no other sense can be opposed to it, 
as from authentic tradition®. Now, to wave the interpreta- 
tion of those that will not suppose this process to end in a 
formal excommunication of the offender, and cutting him off 
from the whole assembly, but only in a license given to the 
offended person after that to break off the former correspond- 
ence, and no more to converse with him; not, too, to take 
notice that St. AugustinP and St. Chrysostom in this case 
make the parties injured to be the persons that bind or loose, 
according as they shall remit the offence or not; to pass by 
all this, and to suppose that the bishops have here an author- 
ity given, and that excommunication is directed; yet this at 
least must be granted, that the 17th and τ δίῃ verses do not 
speak concerning the catholic church, but only concerning a 
particular congregation, nor concerning defining of doctrines, 
but admonishing and censuring an injurious person. In the 
first place, therefore, no more authority can be challenged 
hence to the universal church than is to be allowed to any 
singular : and then, in the second place, since, in our adver- 
saries’ own opinion the keys of the church may err, and con- 
demn the innocent, how shall this text, that does not make 
the discipline of the church unerring, of which only it can be 
surmised to speak, prove it infallible in articles of faith, of 
which it says not a syllable? As to the 19th and 2oth verses, 
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if they refer to the context, they are to be construed to the 
same sense, (that given above,) and will be as little to our 
adversaries’ purpose: if, too, they are taken abstracted, they 
will be no more at their service neither. or suppose we 
that the promise was absolutely fulfilled to the apostles, and 
that whatsoever any two of them desired was granted; yet to 
others it must be understood in a more limited sense ; upon 
condition, things convenient are asked, by a good man, in the 
spirit of charity, for a worthy person, who too contributes his 
best endeavour. These conditions, St. Chrysostom says, are 
implied under the phrase, in my name ; and that two or three 
are rarely so met together. “For it is not,” says he, “every 
synod or meeting that is meant by our Saviour,” but one so 
qualifieda. It is manifest these words can be brought to 
promise no more: neither will it follow hence, if a number of 
bishops meet together, and pray to God to give their majo- 
rity an infallible spirit, that therefore immediately they are 
to have it, which is the only inference that can be made from 
this place. Besides, this text, by our adversaries’ way of de- 
duction, proves more than they themselves will be content 
with; making the smallest synod as infallible as the most 
universal, and giving as much authority to any bishop and 
two or three laymen, as to the greatest bishop joined with 
two or three thousand bishops more. 

V. The next proof for infallibility is from Matt. xvi. 18, 19. 
It is given by the Guide in Latin, with a touch of Syriac: Tu 
es Petrus, &c. and so, no doubt, is a better argument to those 
that understand not the language ; but in English the known 
words are these: And I say also unto thee, That thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church; and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And I will give unto 
thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven: and whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven: and whatsoever 
thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven". 


« Vid. Nic. de Clamengiis, in 
Fascic. Rerum Expetend. et Fugiend. 
Londin. p. 400. 

τ Launoy, in the seventh letter of 
the fifth tome, reduces the several 
interpretations of this text, whether 


professedly or incidentally given by 
fathers and doctors, to four sorts. 
The first understands the church to 
be built on St. Peter; the second, 
upon all the apostles in common ; 
the third, upon St. Peter’s confes- 
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Now of this place we have no certain interpretation from 
any authentic tradition. For St. Chrysostom (for example) 
makes the rock, upon which the church was to be built, to be 
St. Peter’s confession, that Jesus was the Christ, the Son of 
God; St. Augustin, with little difference, our Saviour so con- 
fessed: some expound it of St. Peter’s person, and others 
jointly of the rest of the apostles. The gates of hell some 
take for heresy and vice; others, for death and destruction. 
That, too, against which those gates should not prevail, is 
commonly supposed to be the church, but thought by St. 
Jerom to be the rock, that is, in his opinion, the apostles. 
Besides, as to the power granted to St. Peter in the next 
verse, whether of teaching, according to the Jewish phrase, 
or of discipline, or whatever other extraordinary power ; it is 
here but promised, not given actually until after the resur- 
rection, nor fully until Pentecost. This promise therefore is 
to be expounded by the completion. And then we find that 
the other apostles were equally partakers of the gift, both 
that of forgiving and retaining sins, and that other of the 
Holy Ghost; as too it is apparent from the Acts that St. 
Peter had no power over the rest of the apostles, nor any 
negative upon them in the first council. 

From this place several assertions have been advanced, 
either, first, in behalf of the see of Rome, or else, of the uni- 
versal church: in behalf of the Roman see, that it should 
have a perpetual existence, never err in faith, and have the 
government of the whole church; in behalf of the universal 
church, that it should never fail or never err. 


sion; the fourth, upon the rock as in right it ought. To these ob- 


Christ Jesus. He then brings in 
order, under these distinct heads, 
the several expositions he finds; 
and at last, upon the review, forms 
this judgment: 1. That the third 
and fourth way, which are the same 
in effect, have very much the ad- 
vantage of authority above the first. 
2. That if the fathers can be said 
to be unanimous in any of these 
expositions, they are so in the 
third ; and much more so, if the 
fourth be reckoned with the third, 


servations I would add another ; 
that, of all those who make St. 
Peter the rock, only St. Jerom is 
found to concern his successors of 
Rome in it, and to make that see to 
be the rock of the text. And this, 
too, he insinuates by way of allusion 
only, in a complimental letter to 
pope Damasus; but in his com- 
mentary on this place, where he 
must be presumed to give the true 
sense, there he gives another. 
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Now, as to the church of Rome, she seems not, by any ra- 
tional construction, to have any private interest in this text ; 
neither does tradition interpret it for her; the whole current 
of ancient authorities carrying it another way; St. Jerom 
himself, who calls her the rock, in a complimental epistle 
which they much boast of, never in the least mentioning her 
on the proper occasion, in his comment on the place. She 
cannot therefore fairly challenge hence the privilege of perpe- 
tual existence, much less the authority of a supremacy : so 
far is she from having any title to infallibility, a prerogative 
absolutely denied the pope by the Gallicans, and, I suppose, 
by our English Romanists. 

As to the church in general, whether it can totally fail, we 
do not dispute. Whether, too, by virtue of this text, there 
must not always be preserved an unerring church, (though 
we may hereafter, yet,) we do not now question; for that, upon 
a division, may be the minor part, and dissenting from the 
pope, and undistinguishable by any outward mark. But 
whether or no the majority of the church, or any assignable 
part of it, asunder, or consenting with the pope, shall always 
be infallible, that we desire at present should be demon- 
strated from this place. 

For when it is said, that the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against the church, whether founded on St. Peter’s confes- 
sion, or upon St. Peter so confessing, the utmost that can be 
concluded is this, that such a church there shall always be 
that simply shall confess that article of faith, or, if you 
please, that shall in all points confess the whole faith: but 
where that church shall be, or what the numbers of that 
church shall be, is not defined here ; neither is it made im- 
possible for the greater or any assigned part to apostatize, 
much less to err in some point, provided such a church here 
spoke of shall somewhere or other still remain. For suppose 
by this text there is always to be an unerring church, yet the 
text, which (in the opinion of the Gallicans) does not place 
that unerring church at Rome, does not neither (to do the 
papalins right) assign her any other seat ; neither does it 
determine her numbers, or give us any other mark whereby 
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she may be discerned. As, then, the Roman church, that 
part of the universal church, may err; so may any other as- 
signable part of the universal err too: and as the Roman 
church may err alone, so too she may err in conjunction 
with any assignable proportion of the other churches, and yet 
an unerring church be preserved still. 

When, too, it is promised to St. Peter that the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven shall be given him, and that what he binds, 
&c.; the keys here mentioned are either of knowledge or of 
jurisdiction, or both. The fathers generally understand it of 
the last; some moderns of the first only: let us take them 
together. As then one is given, so the other: both eminently, 
and with exemption from error, to the apostles; ordinarily, 
and with no such exemption, to their successors. The keys 
put into the hands of the apostles were master-keys; the 
others opened or shut but to such apartments; those in the 
hands of the apostles were rightly used; these in the hands 
of their successors might be used amiss, and against the will 
of the Master of the house. So much is confessed by them- 
selves concerning the key of discipline: and if the key of know- 
ledge be here to be understood, where the text excepts the 
use of one from error, and not the other, they cannot show. 
But, as we observed before, our Gallican Romanists have un- 
awares yielded up the cause to us. For, if the particular 
successors of St. Peter have not infallibility conveyed to them 
by this text, other successors of the apostles are not to expect 
it hence: and if the bishops have it not apart, they have then 
from this text no warrant to claim it to the majority of their 
body with or without the pope: which is the proposition ought 
hence to be proved, and after which at present we only in- 
quire. 

The next proof produced is from 1 Tim. ili.15: we begin 
at the 14th verse: These things write I unto thee, hoping to 
come unto thee shortly: but of I tarry long, that thou mayest 
know how thou oughtest to behave thyself in the house of God, 
which is the church of the living God, the pillar and ground of 
the truth. And without controversy great is the mystery of 
godliness, &c. 

“The church,” says our Guide, “ unlimited to the apostles’ 
days; that is, the successive teachers of it are the pillar 
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and ground of truth ; the foundation of God that standeth sure, 
2 Tim. ii. 19.” But this, which he lays down for sure, is not 
so well founded. For, first, it seems to some not incongruous 
to join these words, the pillar and ground of truth, τὰ construc- 
tion with those that follow, and not with those that go before ; 
a new sense beginning with them, and running thus; ¢he 
mystery of godliness is the pillar and ground of trutht, and 
without controversy great, namely this, God seen in the flesh, 
&e. This syntax the Greek will bear very well ; and the sense 
(especially if the pillar of truth be taken materially, and in 
St. Chrysostom’s acceptation, which you find here below) is 
not improper; however, I may safely say, it is much more 
natural than that which the Romanists would bring in upon 
us. But we need not fly to this novel construction; for in 
the other, the received and authorized one, 

2dly, It is not certain, whether in this place ‘Timothy 
himself be not supposed to be the pillar and ground of that 
truth which the apostle, the master-builder, is now establish- 
ing; the sense running thus, “that thou mayest know, [88] 
a pillar and ground of the truth, how,” &c. This has been 
suggested by Mr. Chillingworth, and has Gregory Nyssen for 
its voucher. 

And then, 3dly, supposing it not to be said of Timothy, 
yet there are other senses under which it may be affirmed. 
For St. Chrysostom, taking truth here as opposed to type 
and shadow, and understanding a pillar of truth to be phrased 
as a pillar of fire or smoke, denominated not from what it sup- 
ports, but of what it consists, seems to give the text this 
construction, which is the church of the living God, being a 
pillar and ground [or whose pillar and ground is] of weighty 
and substantial truth. His paraphrase runs thus: ‘The 
house of God, which is the church of the living God, a pillar 
and ground of truth, not as that Jewish house. For this it is 
that supports our faith and our preaching: it is truth that is 
the pillar and ground of the church.” 

But, 4thly, suppose the church said to be the pillar of truth, 
as that which supported truth, and on which it was built: if 


t The foundation of foundations, there is a first Being. Maimon. in 
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we take truth in St. Chrysostom’s sense, as contradistinguished 
to types, the sentence will not import that the church bears 
up all truth, and nothing but the truth; but only, that it 
holds up and shows forth those great truths of which the old 
law was but the shadow, the great mystery that follows, of 
God manifested in the flesh, &c. And then this at best, should 
we suppose it to give the church an infallibility, would give it 
only in such fundamentals, of which betwixt us and the Ro- 
manists there is no dispute. 

But, lastly, let the church be said to be the foundation of 
truth, that is, of all saving truths, so as to support them, raise 
them up, and show them to the world. Take then the church 
for its policy and frame, as it was constituted by the apostles ; 
and we readily acknowledge it to have been such: but this 
hinders not but this fabric may since have been much im- 
paired or defaced, dilapidated or superonerated by the folly 
of the builders ; though not entirely ruined, by reason of the 
firmness and strength of the building. If, too, we understand 
by the church the persons who constitute it, we know well 
that the apostles were its pillars and foundation, as they 
founded and supported it by their doctrine and rules; and 
that the faithful, edified and built up by them, were a temple. 
We grant, too, that their successors, at least the far greater 
part of them, did for some time make good those names, bear- 
ing up and evidencing the whole truth. And yet, notwith- 
standing, it might remain possible, that the majority of clergy 
or people, who should come after, might fail any longer to 
support it or retain it; and that some since, who seemed to 
be pillars, may have advanced their own capitals too high ; 
may have let fall something of what ought to have been held 
up; and, instead of that, may have taken up some error, and 
fixed it where it ought not, in the holy place. 

The church therefore, in either sense, taken either for the 
building or for the builders, was actually in the apostolical 
times the foundation and ground of truth: in the following 
ages it ought to have been so likewise; that is, the same frame 
ought to have been kept up; and it was the duty of the 
apostles’ successors to be pillars. But whether what ought 
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always to be done should be done always, that this text does 
not affirm. If it affirms at all, it affirms concerning the first 
church; but of that certainly which was to come, it was no 
prophecy, but an exhortation. And as an exhortation it may 
be well understood, even to Timothy himself. For the apostle 
instructs him in this letter how he is to behave himself; and 
here he intimates a weighty motive for such a behaviour, that 
he should take good care, either to be a steady pillar of the 
church, or to see that the frame of the church was not injured 
under his government: for the church was the house of the 
living God; and the trust was very great, of the formerly 
mysterious, now conspicuous truths, committed to his charge, 
He ought therefore to take great heed : and that the more, be- 
cause, as the apostle proceeds to warn him, the Spirit speaketh 
expressly, that in the latter times some shall depart from the faith, 
giving heed to seducing spirits, and doctrines of devils*, &c. Tf: 
then, says St. Paul, thou put the brethren in remembrance of 
these things, thou shalt be a good minister of Jesus Christ’. 
Take heed therefore unto thyself, and unto the doctrine’, &c. 
the apostle not speaking positively concerning the future de- 
meanour even of Timothy himself, much less of any number 
of future bishops. 

This is the plain easy interpretation of this place. As for 
that of the Roman church, neither St. Chrysostom nor the 
authors of the commentaries ascribed to St. Jerom or to St. 
Ambrose ever thought of it. Whence we are at least assured 
of this, that it is no more the traditional than it is the rational 
meaning. 

VI. The fourth chapter of the Ephesians (the 11th and 14th 
verses of which are produced next by the Guide) begins with 
a general exhortation, that they would walk worthy of their 
vocation: and then, as to the particulars, directs first to love 
and unity, that they should keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace, ver. 3; that those who had the more eminent 
gifts should not contemn the rest ; neither they who had the 
lesser should be discouraged, much less envy the others; for 
grace is given according to the measure Christ has thought fit, 
and for common benefit : that some are apostles ; and some, 
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prophets ; and some, evangelists ; and some, pastors and teach- 
ers; for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the minis- 
try, for the edifying of the body of Christ ; all those cooperat- 
ing to produce in each Christian the same faith, and know- 
ledge of the Son of God; to the intent they may all grow up 
unto that measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ, as to 
be perfect men, and no more children, tossed to and fro, and 
carried about with every wind of doctrine, by the sleight of 
men, and cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to deceive. 
So does the apostle caution them as to the first particular 
against those that would toss them to and fro, and break 
them one against another. He then, at the 17th verse, re- 
sumes the same general exhortation ; This I say therefore, and 
testify in the Lord, that ye henceforth walk not as other Gen- 
tiles walk, &c., proceeding to other particulars, against the 
sins of lying, anger, stealing, fornication, &c.; that they 
should keep steadfast to the duties they knew, suffer no man 
that lieth in wait to deceive them with vain words concerning 
these things. Now all that this place supposes, is, that here- 
tofore there were apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, and 
teachers, the which we deny not: and the direction given to 
the Ephesians is this, that those graces should not be made 
an occasion of pride and conceit, division and emulation, by 
the craft of ill men; but that the disciples should suffer 
themselves to be edified and perfected by those gifts, growing 
more men, than to be led away by every deceiver, into the 
deceitful lusts of their former unregenerate state. This the 
text spoke to the Ephesians, to whom it was writ; and the 
exhortation is good to us, that we should make the due im- 
provement of the helps we enjoy, of what is come down to 
us from the apostles and evangelists, i. e. of the holy scrip- 
tures, and particularly of this epistle. But that a succession 
of such highly qualified men should be continued down to 
our time, that is no supposition of the place. Yes, says the 
Guide, as long as men are liable to be tossed about, there 
must be the same infallibility ; that is, there do continue 
the one sort of persons, the deceivers and the deceivable ; 
and therefore the other must remain, that cannot err, the 
apostles. or inspired doctors: and, as the winds of false doc- 
trine arise on one side, the Holy Spirit must of necessity 
K 2 
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descend down and blow on the other. But nothing can be 
more unreasonable or more presumptuous than this inference. 
For that blessed Spirit blows where and how it lists ; and as 
it did not think fit to obviate all cavils and objections, and to 
prevent all deception then, so now it has not taken care fora 
formal definition of all the questions that may have been 
raised since. If none had been deceived in the apostles’ time, 
and the faith of every man had been fully assured, we might 
have wanted infallibility more impatiently now ; but men, we 
see, were tossed about in those days; and there was need, it 
seems, of something superinfallible to have hindered it. 
Those apostles therefore and prophets, &c., were given, not 
absolutely to hinder winds of doctrine from rising. nor to 
make it impossible that any deceivable men should be tossed 
about by those winds; but to give to the chosen and pure of 
heart such a stability and anchorage, that, though they might 
be blown upon and ruffled, yet they should be able to keep 
the course to their port, and not make shipwreck of their 
souls. Had it pleased the Divine Providence, man at first 
might have been made infallible, and impeccable too; had 
the Holy Spirit so pleased, every hearer of the gospel might 
have been a believer, every believer infallible, and the will 
only left to its liberty of obedience and disobedience to what 
the understanding knew. But the Creator took not this 
measure in the beginning, nor the Holy Ghost after. A few 
only were infallibly assisted, and these did not preach to every 
man of that age; and were not personally with their infalli- 
bility in all places where their gospel came; neither did it 
appear upon them where they were in such a latitude, or 
with such an irresistible force, that there was no room for 
further inquiry, nor even a possibility of contradiction. For 
many, even in the churches founded by the apostles, doubted 
of their mind in many things, and many perversely gainsaid, 
who never had, it may be, the opportunity of any further in- 
struction or conviction. As, then, it cannot be said, without 
impiety, that this divine method was defective, and that there 
was not at that time administered means of knowledge suffi- 
cient for stability of faith; God working, by his own ways, 
his own end, choosing some nations out for the hearing of the 
gospel, and even then so proposing that gospel to them, that 
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the hearts of men might be tried by its reception, and the 
approved be saved: so neither can it be said more venially in 
the after-ages, that the good wisdom of God 15 wanting to 
itself, or them, if they have not their apostles too, and find 
not such an infallibility, as they have fancied, continued to 
them. It is we that are wanting in duty and gratitude, we to 
whom the scriptures of those apostles are come, and who 
know more than many a church contemporary with the apo- 
stles then did; (instructed, as many then were, by some not 
infallible teacher, and to whom the writings sent by the apo- 
stles to other places were not yet communicated ;) it is we, I 
say, that shall be wanting to God and ourselves, if we do not 
see and confess that we have those opportunities of knowledge 
God thought sufficient enough to lead the honest and indus- 
trious into all saving truths, though not so much as every 
wanton idle man may wish, or every perverse caviller demand. 
It was needful, in the opinion of the rich man in hell, that, to 
reclaim his brethren, one should be sent from the dead; but 
it was thought as unnecessary by Abraham, for they had 
Moses and the prophets, and if they would not hear them, 
they would not be persuaded, says he, though one came from 
the dead. We have Moses and the prophets, our Saviour 
Christ, his evangelists and apostles ; they have told us already 
what was thought necessary, and thence we must study their 
mind: but they will neither return on earth themselves, nor 
send any other infallible, to give us an exacter information. 
We are to be content with what God has given, and not un- 
dutifully pretend to more. And as no man persuades himself 
that he is rich, because he has need of wealth; or that God 
has given him an excellent understanding, because he finds 
he wants it: so neither is a church to arrogate to itself infal- 
libility, because she thinks she needs it. But I have said 
enough before of this begging argument, drawn from pre- 
tended necessity, by such as are unwilling to labour and use 
their honest endeavour; which offers itself here again, and 
is so impudent as not to receive an answer. 

We return therefore to this apostolical exhortation, and 
hope, that as every man must acknowledge himself sufficiently 
instructed by it in the duty of abstaining from pride, conten- 
tion, anger, uncleanness, &c.; so no man will have profited so 
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little by the use of this and the other scriptures, as not to 
discern between modern bishops and the apostles ; nor to be 
so weak, as to be taken with the sleight and juggle of this ar- 
gument, a craftiness that is not cunning. For he must be a 
child that is deceived by such an inference; and with this 
wind, from this corner, whoever turns, turns easily. We 
grant to the Guide his allegation from St. Peter, 2 Epist. 11. 
16, that some scriptures are hard to be understood: but as to 
the scriptures he here cites, it is not hard to understand that 
no infallibility is imported by them. Those hard places of 
St. Paul which St. Peter means were not the only places 
wrested by unlearned and unstable men to their own destruction, 
for so also were the other scriptures: and the reader, I pre- 
sume, does by this time see that no sayings are more violently 
and unnaturally forced than those which are wrested to this 
infallibility even by learned men. 

VII. The last proof for this infallibility is weaker, if possi- 
ble, than any of the foregoing. It is taken from the frequent 
injunctions made by the apostles to pastors and people, as, 
1 Cor.1.10, That they should all say one thing, and that there 
should be no schisms among them: Phil. 1.27, That they stand 
fast in one spirit, be of one mind: ii. 2,3, that they be of one 
meaning, ayreeing in one: ii. 16, that they should continue in 
the same canon or rule: Rom. xii. 16, that they should be of one 
mind, following along with the humble, not wise in their own 
conceits: xvi.17, that they should mark those that make dif- 
erences and scandals, contrary to the doctrines they had learned: 
1 Cor. xiv. 32, 33, that the spirits of the prophets are subject 
to the prophets, &c. Now, says he, this precept how can it be 
observed, unless there be in the church some persons whose 
judgment, faith, &c. all the rest are bound to follow? And 
who can these be but the guides? &c. 

So far the Guide’s meaning is true, that these exhortations 
suppose something in which Christians should be united ; 
that is, the truths of Christianity which they had received, 
and the mutual kindness they owed one to another. And so 
much may be supposed now, without the continuance of an 
infallible judge ; there being truths delivered to us, in which 
we ought to agree; and the same duty of charity obliging 
us in those things in which we differ. These admonitions, 
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therefore, concerning the Christian faith and love, do not 
direct us to repair to a living infallible guide, but to make a 
careful use of the heavenly guidance we have already received, 
as we will answer the neglect before our Eternal Judge. For 
though such exhortations take place, if there be a present 
judge deputed ; yet they are so far from inferring one, that 
they are as proper, and more necessary, when there 15 none; 
being then pointed against negligence or prejudice or passion, 
such things by which our own judgment may otherwise be 
corrupted. So two private neighbours may be advised to end 
their difference, and not so much as a trial by consent be 
ever thought of. So two sovereign princes may be counselled 
to agree, and no arbitrator appointed, And if, in a schism 
of antipopes, any good man should have exhorted them to 
have removed the scandal, he had not therefore made himself 
their judge, nor supposed any other. 

These apostolical directions do so little prove the design of 
a perpetual infallibility, that they need not be encountered 
by others, that are much stronger against it. Such as, Be- 
ware of false prophets, Matt. v.15. Prove all things: hold 
fast that whichis good, 1 'Vhess. v.21. Believe not every spirit, 
but try the spirits, &c. 1 John iv. 1. For from these and other 
passages great presumptions might be raised by us against 
the popish pretence; but the proof hes absolutely on their 
side; and what they produce is so weak, that it falls of itself, 
and excuses us from the trouble of any further opposition. 

Now, then, after we have with great patience examined all 
their scriptural proofs, the reader may be pleased to stand 
and take breath, and only to consider, whether he has found 
in them any the least degree of evidence that was necessarily 
to be expected for the establishment of such a power. He 
may reflect that, first, the design of a judge did require that 
his person should be ascertained, his jurisdiction expressed, 
in what causes he should pronounce, and what speech should 
be esteemed his sentence: and, then, 2dly, that the extraor- 
dinary nature of an infallible tribunal, which was to supersede 
our natural guide, and suspend the use of human understand- 
ing, and this in affairs of infinite moment ; which was new 
too, and never before known to the world under the Old Tes- 
tament, did require some very extraordinary notice, a notice 
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under the New, more express than that passage of Deuter- 
onomy, as clear as any other divine revelation, and as plain 
as any dictate of reason. He was therefore to expect in this 
case the erection and designation of such an office, in formal 
precise terms, and as express, at least, as any other article of 
our faith. But, instead of all this, he will remember that he 
has found no other evidences produced than such as will very 
fairly admit another. and a far easier sense; nay, which re- 
quire another sense to be affixed to them, which no rational 
man unprejudiced would ever construe to the popish meaning ; 
and which, de facto, none of the ancient celebrated interpret- 
ers ever did: which, too, have been so far from being es- 
teemed by those doctors to prove an infallibility, that they 
never gave them so much as an occasional hint to mention 
and remember it on the place. From all which considera- 
tions, 1 think I may, with the leave of any equitable reader, 
fairly conclude, that there is no scriptural testimony at all for 
the existence of this pretended judge. 

VIII. And now, when our adversaries have failed so much 
in their authentic writings and records, it remains, that they 
should call us on to the hearing of their unscriptural testimo- 
nies, and tell us, that they have many a witness to produce, 
who is able to speak much to the affair; that the infallible 
court 1s a court by prescription, and they can prove its au- 
thority by infinite depositions. Such pretended witnesses of 
theirs, which may be said to be many in remote parts, and 
which they may pray to have examined, shall be inquired 
after, and fairly heard in due time. But, in the mean while, 
that such a suggestion is made only to put off the sentence, 
and to hinder justice, any indifferent reader will presume 
aforehand. 

For their failure of proof from scripture does not only very 
much weaken and disparage their cause, by the want of the 
best sort of evidence, but does, besides, enable us to form a 
very peremptory conclusion against them. 

For AN INFALLIBLE Court is a thing in itself of so high a 
nature, that it may well seem to require something more au- 
thentic than a verbal commission for its warrant: it was 
withal so new and so strange in our Saviour’s time, that if 
any thing of his institution had been put in writing, this in 
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all probability could never have been omitted. Besides, the 
knowledge of such a court was to be the leading and the prin- 
cipal truth by which all other truths were afterwards to be 
regulated and fixed, and by which the Christians of all ages 
were to be chiefly instructed ; and therefore, on all accounts, 
it must have found avery particular mention in the holy records, 
if it had not been premised in the first place But, however, 
if the erection of this court, with the nomination of the per- 
sons, had not been registered by itself, as a remarkable pas- 
sage, in the Gospels or in the Acts, yet it could never have 
been forgot, when fit and proper occasion was given, particu- 
larly in those places which the Romanists take for its proof, 
and where they are so far in the right, that this infallibility, 
had it been at all intended, ought to have been mentioned of 
necessity. For the stability of the church spoke of in St. 
Matthew, the submission to the church there directed; the 
promise of the Holy Spirit, and of his assistance, in St. John; 
were all, in our adversaries’ opinion, proper places for this 
subject, and such on which they, for their part, are never 
used to forget it. But the apostle St. Paul’s distinct enume- 
ration of heavenly gifts, his notice of the grievous heresies 
that were to enter, his cautions against them, his frequent 
exhortations to continue in the true faith; these certainly 
could never have suffered him to have passed by this wonder- 
ful grace, and to have left the disciples without the benefit of 
so necessary a direction. Let any Roman doctor, prepossessed 
as they are, with the opinion of an infallible guidance, con- 
sider with himself, whether in these cases he would not 
have thought himself justly to be blamed, had he forgot it ; 
whether he would not certainly have proposed it, as the only 
effectual remedy, and God’s wisest provision against error ; 
and whether he would have failed to have addressed his 
doubtful disciples to it: and then let him tell us, whether he 
can think St. Paul more forgetful than himself, or less wise, 
or less careful of the salvation of those to whom he writes? 
Of such a different proceeding there can be no cause assigned, 
but the difference of the principle, by which the apostles 
went, from that which has been since taken up by the later 


ages. 
The proper designed result of this chapter was this, That 
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there was no scriptural notice of a standing infallibility: and 
from that conclusion this corollary does naturally follow—That 
there was not therefore any such infallibility at all erected. 
As therefore we concluded the first chapter with a just sus- 
picion against it, from the single view of the pretence ; so may 
we, by force of this corollary, put a full end here to the whole 
dispute, and justify our surceasing from any further inquiry 
in so plain a case. But the reader, either out of curiosity or 
out of mere grace to the parties, and for superabundant satis- 
faction, may, if he pleases, proceed on with us to the other 
allegations. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The proofs from tradition, to what they are to speak, and of 
what kind they are, sect. 1. None of any kind for infalli- 
bility in gross. Not from the article of the Creed concerning 
the church. This proved in general from the nature of the 
Creed, sect. {1 ; then from the particular consideration of the 
article, sect. 111. Whence arises another peremptory con- 
clusion against the whole pretence, sect. 1V. 


I. From the proofs taken out of scripture, we now descend 
to those we are to expect from tradition. But although in the 
scriptural testimonies we were content to follow that order 
which the Guide thought most advantageous to his cause, yet 
here, where he has not been pleased to lead us the way, we 
shall take ourselves to be at liberty to pursue a more natural 
method. 

We may therefore consider the traditional evidences for an 
infallible judge or guide, either, (1,) as they speak such an 
infallible authority in gross, not ascertaining the person, or 
else as it is determined to certain persons: if determined, 
either, (2,) as assignable to the pope singly, or in general to 
the majority of the body of bishops; and those, whether (3) 
apart and in their several dioceses, the diffused church, or, 
(4,) assembled together in a council ; or else, (5,) lastly, to the 
pope and that majority consenting. The majority of all the 
bishops, I say; because our present inquiry supposes ἃ di- 
vision in the church upon some new question, concerning 
which all bishops are not agreed. 
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The subject to which these traditional testimonies are to 
speak may be so distinguished. The testimonies too them- 
selves may be of different kinds: either (1) tradition properly 
divine, some sayings of our Saviour or his apostles, reported 
from their mouths, whether verbally or summarily, by the 
ancients ; or else they may be the opinion and judgment of 
those ancients, expressed, or (2) in their writings, or (3) by 
their practice. These are the three sorts of unscriptural evi- 
dence that must prove an infallibility ; as that infallibility be 
assigned in any of those five manners above-mentioned. 

II. Now, to begin with the traditional authorities for infal- 
libility at large, and to examine their several kinds about it. 

1. Here is no traditional divine saying offered to this pur- 
pose; no word reported from our Saviour or the apostles, 
making mention of such a power somewhere given; and di- 
recting us, so much as in the general, to resort to the infalli- 
ble authority, and submit to its determination. 

2. There is no such saying of any ancient, affirming the 
modern existence of infallibility ; no mention of the unerring 
tribunal. 

3. We find in practice no such supposition, from the ap- 
peals and addresses of contending parties ; no such phrase or 
style as this—JI am ready to refer myself to the decision of 
those that cannot err—I appeal to the infallible judge. 

I know of nothing that can look like any sort of evidence 
on this subject, except that article of the Creed should be 
alleged wherein we profess to believe in the holy catholic 
church: as if by this profession we did own some living un- 
erring guide, and our duty to submit to that conduct. 

Now to this suggestion there is a very ready answer, with- 
out inquiring into the meaning of those words. For what- 
ever the meaning be, it must be such a one as is expressed 
already in the holy scriptures: the articles of the Creed 
being declared by sufficient authority to be scriptural asser- 
tions, and not to be derived from oral tradition. For this 
we have the positive affirmation of two ancient expositors of 
the Creed, St. Cyril, and the author of the first book to the 
catechumens, going under St. Augustin’s name. 

St. Cyril, speaking to the catechumens, says in his fifth 
catechetic discourse, “ Embrace and keep this faith which 1s 
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now delivered to you by the church, and which is confirmed 
by the whole scripture. For because every person is not able 
to read the scriptures, but some are debarred from that know- 
ledge for want of learning, and some by want of leisure; for 
that reason, lest any soul should perish by ignorance, we have 
the whole doctrine of our faith comprehended in these few 
lines. ... Keep in your memory this faith, and expect here- 
after the confirmation of each article from the holy scriptures. 
For the Creed does not consist of the opinions of men, but 
of the chief heads of holy scripture, collected out of it, and 
brought together in this form.” 

The first book to the catechumens begins thus: “ Receive, 
my children, the rule of faith, which is called the symbol; and 
when ye have received it, write it in your hearts, and say it 
every day to yourselves. Before ye go to sleep, and before 
you go abroad, arm yourselves with your symbol [or Creed]. 
Nobody writes the Creed to read it, but to get it by heart ; 
lest that which has been preserved to us by diligence should 
be blotted out by forgetfulness. Let your book be your me- 
mory ; that which you are now to hear, ye are to believe ; and 
that which you shall believe, ye are to repeat again with your 
tongue; as the apostle says, with the heart we believe unto 
righicousness, and with the mouth confession 15 made unto sal- 
vation. ‘This, then, is the symbol which you are to remember 
and to repeat. These words, which you have heard, are found 
scattered here and there in the holy scriptures; but they 
have been collected thence, and brought together in this 
manner, lest the memories of the unlearned should be at a 
loss; and to the end that every man should be able to say 
and to comprehend, {or retain,] that which he does believe.” 

It appears therefore, evidently, that no article of the Creed 
is to be produced as traditional proof; and that this article 
concerning the church is to import no other proposition than 
such as may be collected and demonstrated from the holy 
scriptures. Upon which account, it cannot be supposed to 
imply either an infallibility in gross, or affixed to certain per- 
sons; except such infallibility could be proved from the 
written word, a thing by no means to be done, as we have al- 
ready seen. 

III. This answer in bar would be sufficient alone. But we 
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may be content to consider more fully this their only argu- 
ment ; and the rather, because we may meet the article again 
on other heads: besides, these words church and catholic 
being often to occur, we have here given us a convenient oc- 
casion to explain them. 

First, then, ὦ church is a society founded by Christ, on such 
belief and such obedience as he has prescribed, which we 
own, and to which we engage ourselves by baptism. This 
church was first erected at Jerusalem; and from that there 
have been since raised, by the order of our Lord, and labours 
of his servants, infinite more. 

The word catholic is Greek, and includes in it the signifi- 
cation of all, or a whole. Now it is known that the notion of 
all or whole may be either simply taken for a sum and ag- 
gregate of parts not otherwise joined, or for a whole, pro- 
perly so called, whose parts have between themselves some 
other union. 

As then the word catholic implies no more than number, 
so the first single church at Jerusalem might be styled ca- 
tholic, in contradiction to the Jewish, because it lay open to 
all men, (without exception of nation or sex or quality,) to 
Jews and Gentiles, men and women, bond and free. So, 
too, when there were more churches propagated, all those 
churches collectively might be called the catholic or universal 
church, as being the particulars in a sum or aggregate, with- 
out any consideration yet of a nearer conjunction. In the 
same maner, it is plain that the doctrine that was taught 
im common in all those churches might be called catholic too. 

Now, it having pleased the holy providence of God to qua- 
lify his servants for the universal catholic promulgation of 
his gospel by the gift of tongues, and to send them out im- 
mediately into all the world, in their several missions; as all 
parts were in a little time made happy by the knowledge of 
the truth, so there resulted this advantage from that disper- 
sion to the word of truth, that it was now lodged and de- 
posited, as it were by so many copies, in so many several 
distinct hands, and was thereby the better secured from being 
either lost or corrupted. Upon which account, there could 
be no question, in the first ages, but those doctrines or pre- 
cepts were apostolical and divine, which were found to be 
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taught in all the distant churches, and universally attested by 
the whole world. 

From this consideration therefore of the state of the Christ- 
ian church in its beginning, the word catholic might by a 
metonymy be brought to signify ¢#rwe; and thence it might 
come, that, in theologic language, catholic doctrine is the same 
as true doctrine ; and a catholic church, that which professes 
the true faith and the true obedience. 

So it might be. But finding the word catholic, under that 
figurative sense, very early, not only in the authors of the 
fourth age®, or of the third’, but of the second too, as in 
Clemens Alexandrinus‘, and higher, in the Letter of the 
Church of Smyrna concerning Polycarp’s Martyrdom‘; (if 
not in Justin Martyre;) finding, I say, the word so early 
used in that sense, as an ordinary appellative, and wanting no 
adjunct to explain it; one may be tempted to think that this 
was then no new metonymical expression, just raised to sig. 
nify from the particular circumstances of Christianity, but 
that rather it had been received into common use before in 
those countries, and had the notion of verity affixed to it- 
For long before, among the logicians, ever since Aristotle’s 
time, a catholic attribute was that which belonged to the sub- 


ject essentially, and for ever’. 


lic precept or maxim was that 


a Of this the instances are well 
known, and many noted by bishop 
Pearson on this article in his Expo- 
sition of the Creed. 

b The synod of Antioch, held in 
the year 272, has these expressions 
in its circular letter, Καθολικὸν φρό- 
ynua,and Τῇ καθολικῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ κατα- 
στῆσαι ἐπίσκοπον, speaking of the 
church of Antioch; and Πᾶσαι ai 
καθολικαὶ ἐκκλησίαι. St. Cyprian, 
in the 47th and 4oth epistle of the 
Oxford edit. (ann. 251.) uses catho- 
lica ecclesia in that sense; and so 
Firmilian in his Letter anno Chr. 
256. So Tertullian, in the begin- 
ning of the century, in his book De 
Prescript. c. 30. 


And so in Quintilian, a catho- 


which held true absolutely, and 


© Μεταγενεστέρας τῆς καθολικῆς 
ἐκκλησίας τὰς ἀνθρωπίνας συνηλύ- 
σεις πεποιήκασι. Strom. 7. 

d Polycarp is called, in the Tae: 
of the Church of Smyrna, [ Usser. 
p. 25. Kuseb. Hist. Liv. c. 15.] about 
the middle of the second century, 
ἐπίσκοπος τῆς ἐν Σμύρνῃ καθολικῆς 
ἐκκλησίας. 

€ Καθολικὴ δόξα seems to bear 
such a sense in the beginning of 
his book de Monarch. 

f Καθόλου δὲ λέγω, ὃ ἂν κατὰ παν- 
τός τε Umapxn, καὶ καθ᾽ αὑτὸ, καὶ 7 
αὑτό. Analyt. Post. 1]. 1. ¢. 4. 
τασις καθόλου, ἀΐδος: 
φθαρτή. 


καθόλου εἶναι φαμέν. 


Πρό- 
μὴ καθόλου, 
Τὸ γὰρ ἀεὶ καὶ πανταχοῦ 


Ibid. ¢. 7. 
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without any exceptions. And, lastly, in the titles of the chap- 
ters of Pliny’s Natural History, we find the properties of the 
planets called their catholic affections ; and, afterwards, the 
propositions concerning lightning, catholica fulgurum». From 
all which, it is very probable, that catholic did stand im profane 
usage for universally the same and constantly true. And this 
notion of truth or certainty appears further from the con- 
trary word heresy ; which signifies an opinion taken up upon 
choice or at pleasure ; at the best, only probable and contin- 
gent, and so distinguished from science and demonstration ; 
but sometimes understood in a worse sense, and as opposed to 
truth, even in the time of the New Testament"; at furthest, 
notoriously so taken by Justin Martyr, Ireneus, and Clemens 
Alexandrinus!, &c. The last of those mentioned authors very 
much countenances the comparative observation we are now 
making™. And upon the whole, it may be, one may be al- 
lowed to guess, that the loose meaning of universal or general 
does not always in ecclesiastical writers belong to catholic 
there where it is ordinarily assigned”. 


8 Quintil. 1. ii. c.13. Precepta ca- 
tholica, i.e. universalia et perpetu- 
alia. Leges immutabili necessitate 
constricte. 

h Lib. il. cap. 17, 54. 

i Αἵρεσις, Πρόσκλισις ev δόγμασιν 
ἀκολουθίαν ἔχουσι. Diog. Laert. in 
proem. Hereses, quarum opera 
sunt adultere doctrine ; dicte Greca 
voce ex interpretatione electionis, 
qua quis sive ad instituendas, sive 
suscipiendas eas utitur. De arbitrio 
suo inducere, Tertull. de Preescript. 
c.6. Heresis, humana presumptio. 
De Jejun. c. 1. 

kK Acts xxiv.5,14. 1 Cor. ΧΙ τὸ. 

1 "Ore τῶν αἱρέσεων ἀνάγκη τὴν 
ὀνομασίαν, πρὸς ἀντιδιαστολὴν τῆς 
ἀληθείας, λέγεσθαι 
Strom. 7. 
ρέσεις τῇ ἀληθείᾳ, καθάπερ TO πυρῷ 
τὰ ζιζάνια. Ibid. And so αἱρετικὸς 
is rendered by Hesychius ὁ ἀλλό τι 
παρὰ τὴν ἀλήθειαν αἱρούμενος ἔχειν. 


γινώσκομεν. 
> , ‘A « 
ἙἘπισπαρήσεσθαι τὰς ai- 


m The latter part of the 7th Strom. 
beginning at’ Ἐπειδὴ Se ἀκόλουθόν ἐστι 
πρὸς τὰ ὑπὸ ‘“EAAnvyav—which we 
have often cited already, supposes 
heretics to be led by uncertain 
opinions and fancies of probability ; 
but the true church to be founded 
on science and demonstration, | that 
is, on προτάσεις καθόλου]. On this 
occasion, he says: Ἑτέρα δ᾽ οἶμαι 
τῶν πιθανῶν ἐπιχειρημάτων, καὶ ἑτέ- 
ρα τῶν ἀληθῶν ἡ φύσις : and, Τριῶν 
οὐσῶν διαθέσεων τῆς ψυχῆς, ἀγνοίας, 
οἰήσεως, ἐπιστήμης. Οἱ μὲν ἐν τῇ 
ἀγνοίᾳ, τὰ ἔθνη" οἱ δὲ ἐν τῇ ἐπι- 
στήμῃ, ἡ ἐκκλησία ἡ ἀληθής" οἱ δὲ 
ἐν τῇ οἰήσει, οἱ κατὰ τὰς αἱρέσεις. 
To which add that sentence before 
cited, numb. 11, and then it will ap- 
pear that δόξα καθολικὴ may be 
well said πρὸς ἀντιδιαστολὴν τῆς 
αἱρέσεως. 

n Possibly in that passage οὗ Eu- 
sebius, (Hist. 1. iv. c. 7.) Προήει δ᾽ 
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But whatever the reason might be of the acceptation of the 
word, this is certain, that, in Christian phrase, catholic has 
been the same with orthodox and the true doctrine, or church 
so named, in opposition to the false, very anciently, if not all 
along from the beginning of Christianity. 

Next, we are to consider the word as it signifies αἰΐ, or a 
whole of parts, not only summed up in a number, but united 
in its constitution. 

Any single church is such a whole of particular persons 
confederated and conjoined together, in the profession of the 
same truths and the same obedience, under Christ our Lord ; 
by whose authority this strict regular society was first founded, 
and in obedience to whom it is always to be maintained. 

Such a single church was that of Jerusalem, the original 
and mother of all the rest. And then, when there was no 
other, he that should have broke the union and order of that 
body would have been a@ schismatic, and he that had kept it 
as properly styled a catholic. 

But after, when other churches were formed by the apostles 
and their disciples, these distinct churches, as they were 
founded severally in that first unity of order, each within 
themselves ; so, too, they were founded in a collateral unity 
one with another: all those several churches or bodies mak- 
ing one church or one body, called therefore the catholic 
church. 

For those several churches were not only of the like kind 
and nature, professing the same faith and obedience, but they 
were all, virtually and in effect, the same church ; each mem- 
ber of each society having a right in all; by his admittance 
into one, being admitted into the rest, and made perfectly 
free of all those Christian corporations. So that the identity 
between any such two societies was not only specifical, but 
in some kind numerical too; and as the Christian society of 


5 » Ν 4 a> % A \ 
eis αὔξησιν καὶ μέγεθος, ἀεὶ κατὰ Ta 
αὐτὰ καὶ ὡσαύτως ἔχουσα, ἡ τῆς κα- 
θόλου καὶ μόνης ἀληθοῦς ἐκκλησίας 
λαμπρότης, the words ἀεὶ κατὰ τὰ 

» Ν ἣς , ’ » , 
αὐτὰ καὶ ὡσαύτως ἔχουσα, and μόνη 
ἀληθὴς, may be but the exposition 
of ἡ καθόλου. Andin that of Justin 


Martyr’s Dialogue, Τὴν καθολικὴν 
XN , , 5 , € 

καὶ συνελόντι φάναι αἰωνίαν ὁμοθυ- 

μαδὸν ἅμα πάντων ἀνάστασιν γενή- 

σεσθαι καὶ κρίσιν, the word καθολικὴ 

may have in it the signification of 

aiwvia, as well as of what follows, 


&c. 
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Jerusalem continued the same, notwithstanding the change 
of persons by lapse of time, so the Christian society of 
Antioch was the same with that of Jerusalem, notwithstand- 
ing the difference of persons by distance of place. Upon the 
account therefore of this fundamental close union, by which 
each church is immediately joined with and incorporated into 
each other, all those churches together are properly styled 
the catholic church, and each of those churches is catholic too. 

This secondary collateral union is immediate and internal, 
belongs fundamentally and essentially to the constitution of 
a Christian church, and is so expressed by the ancients, by 
Tertullian® particularly, and by St. Cyprian P. 

Besides this essential unity between different churches, 
there is another mediate and external one; as when the 
several particular churches shall joi together in some com- 
mon form of policy, and under the government and direction 
of some one church, in which the rest concentre, and by the 
mediation of which they are further united. This principal 
church is then the root, the origin, and the centre of this 
political union. Such a church is the metropolitan church of 
each province, in respect of the particular bishoprics: the pa- 
triarchal, in respect of the particular provinces : and such the 
church of Rome would be, in respect of the patriarchates 
themselves. The Romanists therefore suppose those several 
churches that communicate with the Roman church to be 
catholic by that communion ; and those all together, with her. 
their chief and head, to make the catholic church: and this 
by divine right, and from the institution of Christ ; which 
whosoever denies is most properly a schismatic in their 
opinion. | 

Whether the church of Rome has such a supremacy by 
divine ordinance, or whether all this external unity, by which 
particular churches politically confederate together for com- 
mon government, be not positive and human, we are not now 
to inquire; that notion of catholic which denotes commu- 


© Tot et tantz ecclesia, una est Ρ Episcopatus unus est, cujus a 
illa ab apostolis prima, ex qua _ singulis in solidum pars tenetur. 
omnes ; sic omnes prima, et aposto- Cypr. de Unit. Eccl. Etsi pastores 
licee, dum una omnes probant uni- multi sumus, unum tamen gregem 
tatem. Tert. de Prescript. c. 20. pascimus. Id. Ep. 68. edit. Oxon. 


HOOPER, VOL. I. L 
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nion, and is opposed to schism, belonging not to our present 
purpose. At this time, our search is after a judge of contro- 
versy, and we are to consider the church catholic only as it 
signifies orthodox, and in opposition to heresy and error: we 
having nothing now to do with the church of Rome, as it 
pretends to be the centre of unity, but as it claims to be the 
basis of truth. 

This is the import of the words church and catholic: we 
come now to consider them as they lie in the Creed. 

Here then we are to observe, first, concerning the Creed 
in general; that as catholic signifies orthodox, so this Creed 
was nothing else but the orthodox profession. For, it so 
coming to pass that there arose up in the beginning of Christ- 
ianity very dangerous errors, and destructive of the true 
faith, the catholic or true church thought advisable, in oppo- 
sition to those errors, to form to itself some short fundamen- 
tal profession, whereby they might distinguish themselves 
from heretics as by a shibboleth: which profession being 
characteristic, or the cognizance and word of a true regular 
Christian, was called, for that reason, symbolum, or a mark 
and token. 

Our Saviour himself made his own symbol or cognizance 
first, when he commanded his disciples to baptize in the name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. For by this mark of 
difference, the true Christian was, first, distinguished from a 
heathen, as believing in the Father, the God of the Jews; 
secondly, from an ordinary Jew, as believing the Son Christ 
Jesus to be the Messias; and, lastly, he was discriminated 
from those Jews who admitted Christ to be their prophet and 
Messias, but would not recede from the old law, by believing 
in the Holy Ghost, who spoke by the apostles, and declared 
the abrogation of that covenant. So did our Saviour himself 
order his disciples to be characterised, at their admission, by 
the belief of those three Persons, and obedience to their 
several directions. 

But because in a little time deceivers crept in, who, under 
the name of Christians, and the show of this character, sub- 
verted the faith, being really Jews or heathens, and using the 
words of this profession in a meaning quite different from the 
first intention; it grew therefore necessary to determine 
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those few words of the original symbol to their proper sense 
by the addition of others, which should further distinguish 
and divide the true catholic Christian from the heretical and 
false. Lest therefore an ethnic Christian, under the name of 
Father, should mean some other god, different from the Crea- 
tor; he was to add expressly, “the Maker of heaven and 
earth : and lest he should mean such a Son as was man 
only in appearance; or the Jews such a one as was man only, 
and as the rest of men; he was obliged to profess his belief 
circumstantially in that"Son, “who was conceived by the 
Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, and who suffered 
under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried,” &c. 

The archetypal original symbol of our Saviour, so ex- 
plained, is called the symbol or Creed of the Apostles; being 
explained after their mind, and expressly in their own phrase. 
This, as far as the article of the Holy Ghost, (excepting that 
of Christ’s descent into hell,) was every where uniformly pro- 
fessed over all the world, and called anciently the immovable 
rule and unreformable canon. It was the fundamental cha- 
racteristic of catholicism; by the profession of it men were 
baptized, and admitted to be the true Christians; and that 
baptism, at which such a profession could not be presumed, 
was reputed and declared null ; and consequently ἃ Christian, 
otherwise made, supposed to be none. 

Now, although those that professed this Creed were by it 
sufficiently discriminated from the grosser heretics, such as 
deserved not really the name of Christian ; yet other heresies 
there were, very dangerous and wicked, that might hide them- 
selves under this form, and could not be detected and se- 
vered but by some more precise distinctions. The Arian 
heresy, denying the coeternal existence of our Saviour, occa- 
sioned therefore that enlargement concerning the Son which 
we find in the Nicene Creed; and afterwards, the Macedo- 
nian, denying the person of the Holy Ghost, that explanation 
we have on that article in the same Nicene Creed, as it is 
commonly called. After that, too, the Nestorians, Euty- 
chians, &c., gave further reason for the additional explications 
that are given on those subjects in the Creed that goes under 
the name of Athanasius. 


So were these symbols and cognizances of the true belief 
L 2 
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enlarged and multiplied occasionally ; each of them, in their 
several times, being characteristical enough ; until uew and 
other heresies arose, which were to be excluded by some fur- 
ther distinction. But all along, whereas these and after- 
creeds differenced the pure Christianity from Christianity 
corrupt, the apostolical was supposed to discern between the 
true and that falsely so called ; and accordingly, the admis- 
sion into common Christianity by baptism continued still to 
use only this mark; while, at the same time, there were 
other marks in use, to separate one Christian from another. 

Now, as heresies and errors are of different sorts; some 
more gross, and more contrary to the Christian faith, some 
less ; some utterly inconsistent with Christianity, the heresies 
of the first ages; some consistent with it; and of these, 
some highly dangerous, and some pernicious in a less degree: 
so, on the other side, orthodoxy, or a catholic belief, may 
either be so in perfection, purely and absolutely, and void of all 
sorts of error; or else in its degree, and qualifiedly ; not pure 
from all error, but from such, of which some, otherwise good 
Christians, are guilty ; from such so gross, and very danger- 
ous; at least from such which are absolutely incompatible 
with the Christian profession. 

Accordingly, one that professed the Apostles’ Creed, in the 
elder times, and when no other errors appeared to infest the 
church but such as were refuted by that form, was, by that 
symbol, reputed and known for a catholic absolute. After- 
wards, when the Arian or Macedonian heresies came up, if he 
adhered to those, and did not subscribe to the Nicene Creed, 
he was, by that new mark, to be held no absolute catholic, 
and a heretic in that regard: but he yet continued so far ca- 
tholic as to be accounted a Christian ; and catholic too he 
might be justly styled, in respect of other heretics, the 
Simonians, Basilidians, Valentinians, Marcionites, &c., whose 
impieties he had renounced in the Apostles’ Creed. In the 
same manner, he that professes the Nicene Creed is a catho- 
lic respectively to those heretics, and to the Arian and Ma- 
cedonian too, though not therefore necessarily a perfect 
catholic; for he may be a Nestorian, Eutychian, &c. And so, 
too, he that owns the Athanasian Creed, as he 18 catholic in 
respect of all those forementioned errors ; so he may not yet 
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be completely catholic: for he may be heretical in those 
points particularly about which the Roman and the protest- 
ant churches differ. 

And according to this account it is that we protestants, 
speaking concerning Christian doctrine, may allow the 
Romanists the title of catholic; provided they will bear the 
symbol with a difference, and distinctive mark of diminution. 
For as an Arian catholic will signify one that holds to the 
Apostles’ Creed, and is not a Marcionite, &c., and as an Euty- 
chian catholic will mean one that holds to the Nicene, and is 
not an Arian; so a Roman catholic, or popish catholic, will 
denominate one, free from the heresies of the first seven 
hundred years ; though grossly erroneous in other points, and 
such of which an Arian or Eutychian would never have been 
guilty. 

The Apostles’ Creed, of which we are speaking, was so 
framed for a symbol of catholicism. But what we have sug- 
gested of the latter articles, that they were variously inserted 
over the Christian world, that we are now to observe parti- 
cularly concerning this of the catholic church. 

For (1) this article was not in the ancient eastern creeds: 
not in the Nicene, properly so called, and as delivered by that 
council. It is not in those creeds among St. Jerom’s works ; 
as it is not in that we call the Athanasian. (2) It was early 
in the Latin creeds, as we learn by Tertulliand; but with 
some difference. For whereas the Roman brought it in affirm- 
atively, and in the place where it now stands, the African 
brought it in at last, and indirectly too. As in St. Cyprian’s 
time it run thus; “I believe in the remission of sins, and 
eternal life, by the holy church :” in the time of those three 
last expositions of the Creed, ascribed to St. Augustin, thus ; 
“JT believe in the remission of sins, the resurrection of 
the dead, and eternal life, by the holy church.” And, be- 
sides, it may be observed, that in these Latin symbols the 
epithet, whether for ornament or distinction of the church, 
was holy, and not catholic; this Greek word being borrowed 
afterwards from the usage of the Grecian churches. 

Now then, to return to our present inquiry, the occasion 
of this digression ; and to see whether the notion of an infal- 

a Tert. de Bapt. c. 6. 
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lible judge or guide be to be understood under this article ; 
let us observe, that 

The word church has not in it the signification of a tribunal 
or court of judicature. 

And then, in the next place, the epithets holy or catholic 
do not superinduce any such meaning. The most they can 
signify towards it is true and orthodox: but whoever is true 
and orthodox is not therefore an infallible guide. For (1) a 
particular church may be orthodox, and actually unerring, 
and yet not be infallible ; for it might not have been impos- 
sible for her to have erred even in those points in which she 
does not err. She may, too, be orthodox in all those points 
she has already declared ; and yet she may afterwards err in 
new points, and which want a new declaration. And, (2dly,) 
the position of a church unerring, or, if you will, infallible, 
does not therefore infer that the unerring church is an uner- 
ring guide and an infallible judge in controversy ; except, at 
the same time, it be supposed, that that unerring church may 
be known to be so, and distinguished from others, by proper 
marks, and such as are external to those truths in which she 
does not err. For if we agree that there is such an unerring 
church, but are to find her out by the truths she professes, 
and by the examination of her doctrines, we are not then 
guided by the infallible to truth, but by the truth to this in- 
fallible ; neither is such a church to us a judge of doctrines, 
but it is we who are by those doctrines to judge of her. 

Now, if we consider this article as it lies in the African 
Creed, where the candidate for baptism professed to believe 
the remission of sins, &c., by the holy church, the most the 
African could be supposed to say, was, that remission was not 
to be had out of the unerring church ; but that such a church 
unerring was the infallible guide he does not at all -affirm. 
For his plam meaning must either be, that he expected to be 
saved by being baptized into the catholic church in general ; 
or with a particular implication, either that this catholic 
church was the church which professed the Creed he repeated, 
or else the church in which he was going to be baptized. If 
he meant an orthodox church in general, whichever and 
wherever it was; it is plain then, from what we just now 
premised, that he meant not the church to be a guide or 
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judge ; for, as a guide, she must be ascertained and deter- 
mined. And, too, if he meant an orthodox church in parti- 
cular, determining that to be so which professed the Aposto- 
lical Creed, it is as manifest, that he spoke not of that church’s 
being judge in other points. But if he designed the local 
church, in which he was to be baptized, by that name; it 18 
then, too, evident, that however he might take that church to 
be catholic in all her tenets, yet he did not affirm that she 
might not grow uncatholic, even in those, or, at least, in 
other new ones; much less did he assert that he knew her 
to be catholic by permanent outward marks of place or num- 
ber; by which marks (to be a guide) she was to be distin- 
guished in that age and to the end of the world. 

It appears, I suppose, that an African, in the recital of his 
Creed, was not obliged, by that indirect mention of the church, 
to ascribe any judicial infallibility to her. And then, as to 
the Nicene, though this article be there expressed directly, 
in the clause brought in by the council of Constantinople ; 
yet it can seem to have no other construction than what the 
Africans gave. For he that professes to believe one holy 
catholic church, to acknowledge one baptism for the remission 
of sins, and to look for the resurrection of the body, and 
everlasting life after death; what does he mean else, but that 
he believes the remission of sins [to be obtained} by [being 
baptized and admitted into] the catholic church, in prospect 
and hopes of everlasting life? Such a sense the Nicene Creed 
manifestly carries, agreeably to the African: and then it can 
never be presumed that the Roman or any other did under 
the same words intend a different meaning. But all this ap- 
pears further. 

For if the notion of holy or catholic church will not infer 
that of a judge or guide, the phrase I believe, or I believe in, 
will not contribute much towards it. 

The primary notion of the word Jelieve, as it is used in the 
Creed, denotes a firm persuasion concerning the truth, either 
of the essence or existence of the thing believed; as, that 
there is such a being as a God, such a thing to be had as re- 
mission of sins. If it implies any further sense, either of re- 
liance or submission, or hope and expectation, that additional 
notion arises from the nature of the thing believed. As, he 
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that believes there is a God, submits to his guidance by im- 
plication, because he is God ; and he that believes the remis- 
sion of sins, hopes for it, as for a thing“extremely desirable. 
By the same construction, he that believes in the catholic 
church believes first the essence or existence of it; that there 
ought to be or is such a society; or that this society is it : 
but is not to be supposed to own it for an infallible guide 
or Judge, except some such notion be involved in the notion 
of the church which he so believes. When therefore the 
phrase I believe in is continued through all the articles, as it 
is in St. Cyril’s Creed ; it signifies always according to the 
connotation of the subject to which it is applied; and then, 
to believe in the remission of sins, or in the resurrection of 
the dead, is the same as to acknowledge one baptism for the 
remission of sins, and to look for the resurrection of the 
dead, in the Nicene. But the Roman, (as Ruffinus observes, ) 
to make the distinction plainer, and that we may not seem to 
believe in the church as we do in the Trinity, puts its Credo 
to all the latter articles without the preposition in, saying, 
Credo sanctam ecclesiam, &c., “1 believe that there is,” or 
“that this is the holy church.” 

The sum of all is this, that the article concerning the church 
acknowledges either the essence and nature, or clse the exist- 
ence also of such a socicty. 

The essence of the holy church consists in this; that it is 
a society instituted by Christ, into which men enter by bap- 
tism, professing the belief of his holy truths, and obedience 
to his holy commands, in hopes of eternal salvation ; which 
society it is the duty of those Christian men (according to 
one of those commands) to maintain and to propagate to the 
end of the world. This is its essence in general; and it may 
be particularized by the belief of such and such articles, which 
the false churches deny. Now the confession of such a 
society, with its nature, privileges, and duties, is the confes- 
sion of a very great and weighty truth, and enough to make 
up one article of our Creed. 

The existence of this society will respect either the past or 
the present or the future, that there was such a church, or is, 
or ever shall be. 

That there was such a church once instituted, and actually 
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erected, is, together with the essence of it, an undoubted part 
of our necessary belief. But that this church was existent 
heretofore in some other past age, or that it exists now, or 
shall always hereafter ; these propositions, though truths, 
may be only contingent, and not so certain as an article of 
our Creed. How far these circumstances of existence are 
implied in this article, it is not our business now to inquires : 
it is enough for us, at present, to have discovered that the 
notion of a catholic church, although signifying an unerring 
church, does not signify an unerring judge or guide; and 
that consequently the existence of this church, however it 
may be cosignified, does not infer neither the existence of 
such an infallible proponent. 

By this way of deduction it sufficiently appears that no 
infallibility in gross is meant under this article. And this 
course I have the rather took, because it has naturally led us 
into an easy meaning of an article of so great importance. But 
that no such thing as an infallible tribunal was ever intended 
by it we have still a further and an undeniable evidence. 

We have still extant many ancient expositions on the Creed, 
(two we have cited above,) made on purpose to instruct the 
candidates for baptism ; composed, too, much about that time, 
when this article came to be universally reccived into the 
symbol; as, the catechetical discourses of St. Cyril, bishop 
of Jerusalem, the exposition of Ruffinus, and those four 
books we find in St. Augustin’s works on that subject; the 
several expositions in Chrysologus and in Maximus Taurinen- 
sis: and from these we shall best learn the sense of the chutch 
of that time concerning herself, and whether any judgment- 
seat was intended by this article. 

Now none of these catechetical doctors, in their discourses 
on this article, are found to make any manner of mention of 
an infallible judge, neither in general nor particular: nor do 
they refer the Christian novices to the further direction of 
any unerring person or assembly. Whatever they propose 
to their disciples out of the Creed itself, they think them- 
selves obliged to prove out of the scripture ; being content 
that neither they nor their church should be credited on 
other terms. Accordingly, upon the precedent articles, they 
discover and they refute the errors of those heretics that had 
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arose ; and upon this they declare the institution of a church 
by Christ ; and that to be the true church which rejected 
those heresies ; that the others were impious confederations 
and councils of vanity; that this they were to adhere to as 
the onc, the holy, the catholic. But they still prove the 
church, into which the catechumen was entering, by her doc- 
trine, and never the doctrine by the church: they affirm de 
facto that it did not err; but never assert, that de jure it 
could not have erred, by privilege of place or number: much 
less do they oblige the catechumen, in virtue of this article, 
to submit for the future to the decisions of such a tribunal, 
and blindly to receive whatever other articles such a number 
of men should determine, with the same faith and assent with 
which he now believed the articles of his Creed and the pre- 
sent faith in that church professed. Of such an authority in 
the church, and such a submission in the members, of which 
our modern Roman catechists say so much on this article, 
these ancient doctors say not a syllable. Hence therefore, 
from all those premises, we conclude undeniably, that an 
infallible judicatory was never at all intended by this article ; 
and that holy and catholic church here did never in the least 
signify any necessary implication of the pope, or of a majority, 
or certain proportion of bishops or faithful; by which we 
learn, that this article of the Creed can neither be brought 
against us on this head nor on any of those that follow. 

IV. But then further, we do not only learn from the ex- 
positors of the Creed, that an infallible authority in the church 
is no article of the Creed ; but we find, from their silence in 
this matter, great reason to think, that there was in their 
time no such article believed at all. 

For had there been owned any such principle of Christi- 
anity at that time, it must have been of the same importance 
and necessity which it is now esteemed to bear, and alike 
reputed the primary and fundamental principle of divine 
truths to men. Neither can it be imagined, that it should 
not have had its proper place in the Creed, universally, and 
from the beginning; being of such consequence to the un- 
derstanding of the other articles, by whose help their sense 
was chiefly to be determined, and for whose sake they were 
to be believed by most of mankind. Had therefore this 
principle been then owned; a principle so necessary to be 
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known, that the denial of it is the formality of heresy, and 
the very ignorance of it unexcusable; insomuch, that most 
other truths may be implicitly believed in this, but this 
must be explicitly professed, under the pain of inevitable 
damnation; had it, I say, been owned then for true, how 
could it have been left out of the Creed without the greatest 
negligence in the composers and the greatest danger to the 
salvation of men? Is it imaginable, that the mention of the 
church would, throughout all Afric, have been made so by 
the by, and, as it were, by chance; much less, that it should 
have been so totally neglected by the eastern Christians, the 
most numerous and the most knowing of those times? Or is 
it likely, that at last, when the church came generally into 
the Creed, the infallible should not be particularized by some 
distinctive character; and that so necessary a notice of so 
high and useful a prerogative should have been utterly forgot- 
ten? But, suppose the article of an infallible guide left out 
of the Creed by I know not what design ; (I suppose, because 
it was a principle of more evidence than the being of a God;) 
yet it is hard to think, that upon the mention of the church, 
though brought in to another purpose, no expositors should 
have occasionally remembered this beneficial and instructive 
truth. Was an unerring guide so little thought of, and of so 
slight a consideration, that it came not into the mind of the 
catechist, and was not worth the mentioning to the new 
Christian? What could be more natural, at the instruction 
of those that were just entering into the church, than to have 
described her to them by her proper marks; to have com- 
mended her by that high endowment ; to have exhorted them 
to believe their Creed upon her authority ; and directed them 
to submit all future questions to her infallible decision ? 
The expositions of these catechists are levelled chiefly against 
those many heresies with which their age was distracted ; and 
great use there was to be made of the infallible guidance in 
their times: an occasion therefore for the mentioning of that 
guidance, if ever, was to be taken in those discourses ; and 
yet, for all this, so many zealous knowing men, of so many 
several countries, have all conspired to omit it. In the holy 
scriptures there might be some pretence made of an indirect 
obscure reference to it ; and upon sufferance it may be sup- 
posed that the more express mention was referred to tradition : 
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but here, in our case, the men we cite are those by whom the 
tradition should be conveyed, and this is the proper time and 
place for them to speak it out; and yet it is not so much as 
pretended by the Romanists that there has been the least 
mention made of it by them. There must be some great mys- 
tery in this profound silence of those expositors concerning a 
standing infallibility ; and what can it be but this, that they 
were utterly ignorant of the thing ? 

And so we have again gained another positive and irrefra- 
gable argument, against the intent of our adversaries, from 
this other evidence of their own showing. We might there- 
fore from this silence, first of the scriptures, and then of the 
Creed and its expositors, fairly put a final silence on the con- 
trary party, and here at least close the dispute. But if the 
reader is pleased to lend me his patience, the Romanists shall 
not complain they were not heard out: only they must be 
content to know, that as the proof now offered has discredited 
their cause, so what remains grows still harder upon them. 
For whereas, if an infallibility at large had been counte- 
nanced by any tolerable testimony, it would then have been 
the easier affixed to some one of the competitors, cither pope 
or church, &c., according as they should make the better 
claim; so now, on the other hand, all the parties together not 
being able to furnish out such an evidence for the common 
cause, we arc left to proceed, free from any prepossession, to 
the examination of their several titles; and are to expect, 
that whoever of them challenges this infallible authority should 
so make out his propriety to it, as at the same time, if he can, 
to prove its being’. 


5. The reader who shall compare 
this with the former edition will re- 
mark, that the last paragraph is there 
printed in a small character, and 
that the author hath abruptly laid 
down the pen, without proceeding 
to more particular pretensions of 
INFALLIBILITY ; and, upon in- 
quiry, it appears, that he hath not 
left any thing more in writing upon 
this subject. The reason of his 
stopping here, and pursuing his de- 
sign no further, seems to have been 


owing to the state of those times 
when these papers were wrote; for 
they were begun before the Revo- 
lution; and that event put an end 
to the controversy. But the reader 
will have the less reason to regret 
the loss, if he considers how well he 
is enabled to confute any pretensions 
to INFALLIBILITY in Roman ca- 
tholic guides, by applying the ge- 
neral rules and observations here 
laid down to any particular case. 


A CALCULATION 
OF THE 
CREDIBILITY OF HUMAN TESTIMONY. 


FIRST PRINTED IN THE PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS, 
FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER 1699. 


MORAL certitude absolute is that in which the mind of 
man entirely acquiesces, requiring no further assurance ; as 
if one in whom I absolutely confide shall brmg me word of 
1 2οοί. accruing to me by gift or a ship’s arrival, and for which 
therefore I would not give the least valuable consideration to 
be insured. 

Moral certitude incomplete has its several degrees, to be es- 

timated by the proportion it bears to the absolute. As if one 
in whom I have that degree of confidence as that I would 
not give above one in six to be insured of the truth of what 
he says shall inform me, as above, concerning 1200/.; I may 
then reckon that I have as good as the absolute certainty of 
a 100o0l., or five-sixths of absolute certainty for the whole 
sum. 
The credibility of any reporter is to be rated, 1, by his in- 
tegrity or fidelity, and, 2, by his ability: and a double 
ability is to be considered ; both that of apprehending what 
is delivered, and also of retaining it afterwards, till it be 
transmitted. 


a See above, p. 40, &c., where the οἵ, to show the uncertainty of oral 
same sort of calculation is made use __ tradition. 
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What follows, concerning the degrees of credibility, is di- 
vided into four propositions. The two first respect the re- 
porters of the narrative, as they either transmit successively, 
or attest concurrently: the third, the subject of it, as it may 
consist of several articles: and the fourth joins those three 
considerations together, exemplifying them in oral and in 
written tradition. 


PROPOSITION I. 


Concerning the credibility of a report made by single successive 
reporters who are equally credible. 


Ler their reports have each of them five-sixths of certainty, 
and let the first reporter give me a certainty of a 1000/. in 
1200/.: it is plain that the second reporter, who delivers that 
report, will give me the certainty but of 2ths of that 1oool. 
or the ths of ths of the full certainty for the whole 12001. 
And so a third reporter, who has it from the second, will 
transmit to me but 3ths of that degree of certainty the second 
would have delivered me, &c. 

That is, if ὦ be put for the share of assurance a single re- 
porter gives me, and ¢ for that which is wanting to make that 


assurance complete, and I therefore supposed to have fe. 


of certainty from the first reporter; I shall have from the 
second, Maile ; from the third, Ὅν τὰ , 
a+c? a+c3 

And accordingly, if a be = 100 and ὁ = 6, (the number of 
pounds that an tcol. put out to interest brings at the year’s 
end,) and consequepvtly my share of certainty from one re- 
porter be = 1°2, which is the present value of any sum to be 
paid a year hence; the proportion of certainty coming to me 
from a second will be+2%2 multiplied by +22, (which is the 
present value of money to be paid after two years ;) and that 
from a third-hand reporter = 122, thrice multiplied into it- 
self; (the value of money payable at the end of three years,) 
&e. 

Corollary.—And therefore, as at the rate of 6 per cent. 
interest the present value of any sum payable after twelve 


years is but half the sum ; so, if the probability or proportion 
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of certitude transmitted by each reporter be +°°, the propor- 
tion of certainty after twelve such transmissions will be but 
as a half; and it will grow by that time an equal lay, whether 
the report be true or no. In the same manner, if the propor- 
tion of certainty be set δ 199. it will come to a half from the 


10.1.9 


7oth hand: and if at +°°°, from the 695th. 


PROPOSITION II. 


Concerning concurrent testifications. 


Ir two concurrent reporters have each of them as @ths of 
certainty, they will both give me an assurance of 22ths, or of 
35 to one; if three, an assurance of 215, or of 215 to one. 

For if one of them gives a certainty for 1200/. as of 2ths, 
there remains but an assurance of ith, or of 200/., wanting 
to me for the whole. And towards that, the second attester 
contributes, according to his proportion of credibility ; that is, 
to ths of certainty before had, he adds ths of the 4th which 
was wanting ; so that there is now wanting but | th of a 1th, 
that is -ἰς ; and consequently I have, from them both, *2ths 


30 


of certainity. So from three, 313, &c. 


That is, if the first witness gives me of certainty, 
and there is wanting of it a ; the second attester will add 


a c 
—— of that —— ; and consequently leave nothing wanting 
ἀμ ate 


Hut. οἵ that ae α sh . 
a+e ae τ 


third attester adds his ae of that —— eee and leaves wanting 


And in lke manner, the 


C3 


only &e. 


Corollary.—Hence it follows, that if a single witness should 
be only so far credible as to give me the half of a full cer- 
tainty ; a second of the same credibility would (joined with 
the first) give me $ths; a third, zths, &c.; so that the coat- 
testation of a tenth would give me - 8 9{Π|8 of certainty; and 
the coattestation of a twenty-first, $°°7151ths, or above two 
millions to one, &c. 
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PROPOSITION III. 


Concerning the credit of a reporter for a particular article of 
that narrative for the whole of which he is credible in a cer- 
tain degree. 


Ler there be six particulars of a narrative equally remark- 
able: if he to whom the report is given has “ths of certainty 
for the whole, or sum, of them, he has 35 to one against the 
failure in any one certain particular. 

For he has five to one there will be no failure at all; and 
if there be, he has yet another five to one that it falls not 
upon that single particular of the six. That is, he has 2ths of 
certainty for the whole; and of the {th wanting he has like- 
wise 2ths, or .3,ths of the whole more; and therefore, that 
there will be no failure in that single particular he has 2ths 
and .2,ths of certainty, or 22ths of it. 


In general, if sr be the proportion of certainty for the 


m 
whole, and 


ἬΝ be the chance of the rest of the particular 
1-Ἐἢ 
articles m, against some one or more of them ἢ, there will be 
nothing wanting to an absolute certitude against the not fail- 
ne 


m+nxate 


ing in article or articles ἢ, but only 


PROPOSITION IV. 


Concerning the truth of either oral or written tradition, (in 
whole or in part,) successively transmitted, and also coat- 
tested by several successions of transmittents. 


1. Supposine the transmission of an oral narrative to be 
so performed bya succession of single men, or joined in com- 
panies, as that each transmission, after the narrative has been 
kept for twenty years, impairs the credit of it a 12th part ; 
and that consequently at the twelfth hand, or at the end of 
240 years, its certainty is reduced to a half; and there grows 
then an even lay (by the corollary of the first proposition) 
against the truth of the relation: yet if we further suppose, 
that the same relation is coattested by nine other several suc- 
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cessions, transmitting alike each of them; the credibility of 
it, when they are all found to agree, will (by the corollary of 
the second proposition) be as 1°23 of certainty, or above a 
thousand to one; and if we suppose a coattestation of twenty, 
the credibility of it will be as above two millions to one. 

(2.) In oral tradition, as a single man is subject to much 
casualty, so a company of men cannot be so easily supposed 
to join; and therefore the credibility of +°°ths, or about 
4°ths, may possibly be judged too high a degree for an oral 
conveyance to the distance of twenty years. But in written 
tradition the chances against the truth or conservation of a 
single writing are far less; and several copies may also be 
easily supposed to concur ; and those, since the invention of 
printing, exactly the same: several also distinct successions of 
such copies may be as well supposed, taken by different hands, 
and preserved in different places or languages. 

And therefore, if ora] tradition by any one man or company 
of men might be supposed to be credible, after twenty years, 
at 1°ths of certainty, or but ;°,ths, or éths, a written tradi- 
tion may be well imagined to continue, by the joint copies 
that may be taken of it for one place, (like the several copies 
of the same impression,) during the space of 100, if not 209 
years; and to be then credible at +°°ths of certainty, or at 
the proportion of a hundred to one. And then, seeing that 
the successive transmissions of this 150. of certainty will not 
diminish it to a half until it passes the sixty-ninth hand ; (for 
it will be near seventy years before the rebate of money at 
that interest will sink it to half;) it is plain that written 
tradition, if preserved but by a single succession of copies, will 
not lose half of its full certainty until seventy times a hun- 
dred (if not two hundred) years are past ; that is, seven thou- 
sand, if not fourteen thousand years. And further, that, if it 
be likewise preserved by concurrent successions of such copies, 
its credibility at that distance may be even increased, and 
grow far more certain from the several agreeing deliveries at 
the end of seventy successions, than it would be at the very 
first from either of the single hands. 

(3-) Lastly, in stating the proportions of credibility for any 
part or parts of a copy, it may be observed, that in an origi- 
nal not very long, good odds may be laid by a careful hand 
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that the copy shall not have so much as a literal fault: but 
in one of greater length, that there may be greater odds 
against any material error, and such as shall alter the sense ; 
greater yet, that the sense shall not be altered in any consi- 
derable point; and still greater, if there be many of these 
points, that the error lights not upon such a single article ; 
as in the third proposition. 


EIGHT SERMONS, 


SEVERAL OCCASIONS. 


M 2 


TO 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


SIR JOHN MOORE, KNIGHT, 


LORD MAYOR OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 


My Lorp, 

Tuis discourse, as it doth justify its becoming now more public, by so 
good an authority as that which it hath prefixed, so is too to confess, 
that it owes that honour to the subject of which it treats. Those 
graces of the blessed Spirit were likely to procure favour from your 
lordship to one that did but mention their names, and might be un- 
derstood well enough, though in an imperfect description, by such 
as were no strangers to them. That the Holy Ghost may proceed 
to exhibit them to your lordship and your brethren, in their own life 
and full power; that by the influence of your government, love and 
joy and peace may be once again restored amongst us; that by such 
fruit your city may flourish now, and yourselves be everlastingly 
happy hereafter, is the prayer of, 


My lord, 
Your lordship’s most obedient servant, 


GrEORGE Hooper. 


SERMON IL. 
PREACHED BEFORE THE LORD MAYOR, ἕο. 


AT GUILDHALL CHAPEL, OCTOBER 30, 1681. 


GALATIANS V. 22, 23. 


But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance. 


LT WIL not leave you comfortless, said our blessed Saviour, 
upon his departure, to the disconsolate disciples ; 1 well come 
unto you. And this promise he afterwards graciously veri- 
fied, in the mission of the Holy Ghost ; when the Divine na- 
ture came yet nearer to them than it had before done in the 
incarnation; did not take flesh apart, and constitute a dis- 
tinct man, but united itself in particular to each believer, 
came in unto them, and dwelt within them; not now to work 
its wonders in its own person, or only to declare laws, but to 
endue others with that power of miracles, and to enable us 
all for the mighty works of obedience, to perform those his 
commands. 

That is the manifestation of the Spirit, spoke in the same 
chapter, and given to every one to profit withal. But be- 
cause, too, there are differences of spirits, and those as great 
as between the holy and the wicked, the blessed and the ac- 
cursed ; because it is necessary to know which to ask of God 
and cherish in ourselves, which we should command to avoid 
and get behind us; and the things of God knoweth no man, 
but the Spirit of God» ; this manifestation is not yet clear, till 
we are taught to discern the Spirit ; and till the Holy Ghost, 
in further favour to us, shall have informed us of the manner 
and signs of its blessed presence ; how it operates, and where 
it is to be presumed. 
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And if the operation of our souls, the apprehension of the 
understanding, and inclination of the will, afford such advan- 
tageous and delightful speculation to rational minds, our 
thoughts being no other way better entertained nor further 
improved than by such reflections ; the motions of the Holy 
Spirit within us, the actings of that new divine soul, as they 
are infinitely more exalted and more concerning, so are they 
a far nobler and much more necessary subject for our most 
attentive consideration. 

Our Saviour entered upon this subject in answer to Nico- 
demus: The wind, saith he, bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof¢, &c. Not to direct us, to know 
the Holy Spirit by the sound, for we may hear of it loudly 
where it is not ; nor that we should expect it always in storms 
and tempests; but to inform us, that its substance is invisi- 
ble, and that it is discernible only by the effects. And after 
those effects we are now to inquire. 

That therefore we may know how to stir up the gift of 
God that is in us, and may duly thank him for those graces 
of his we find in ourselves or in our brethren; that we may 
not be deluded by our own imaginations, or others’ pretences ; 
let me engage you a little while into so noble, so useful a 
contemplation, while the Spirit in St. Paul tells you what 
fruit of it ye are to expect in yourselves and others. 

The fruit of the Spirit, saith the apostle, 7s love, joy, peace, 
longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance. 
And in these words you may consider, 1, the natures of these 
graces, and their orderly production; 2, their beauty and 
advantage ; and, 3, our obligation to produce them. 

1. The love here first mentioned is the same with that you 
find throughout the whole New Testament, sometimes under 
its own name, sometimes under that of charity; and is no- 
thing else but the love with which the Christian is affected 
to God, first, and then, for God’s sake, to his brethren. This 
fruit contains the seeds of those that follow ; the Holy Spirit 
producing the rest from it in a most natural manner. And 
this, how it is raised itself, we are first to consider. 

And, in order to this, it will be necessary to premise, that 
one of those graces which results from love, and is here ren- 

© John ui. 8. 
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dered faith, ought not to be taken for that faith by which we 
become Christians; but for faithfulness or fidelity, as will 
appear hereafter. The initiating faith, whereby we assent to 
the gospel, being here presupposed, and leading us to love, 
as love will afterwards incline us to fidelity. 

For the apostle begins here where he ended in his Epistle 
to the Corinthians¢. There, after he had discovered the tem- 
porary instrumental use of those miraculous gifts which 
shined out in some Christians for the benefit of others, he 
directs them earnestly to covet the better—those which were 
to abide, and were necessary to their own salvation. And 
now, says he, abideth faith, hope, charity, these three. And 
as these three have the preference before those other afore 
mentioned; for they tended only to excite faith, the first of 
these ; so, amidst these too, the preeminence is given to the 
last, but the greatest of these is charity. Faith and hope 
themselves being but of a transitory nature in respect of 
love; they serving only to create that, and not continuing in 
the next world. And this love he there largely commends 
by the effects, of which he here gives us a more particular 
enumcration. 

For this reason the apostle mentions here neither faith 
nor hope, the preparatory graces; but begins with love, their 
perfect work ; and this agreeably to the ordinary method of 
the blessed Spirit, whose gifts he now describes. For so, in 
the Acts of the Apostles, after the new convert had given 
assent to the doctrine of Christianity, and, in hopes of its 
promises, had been baptized, then it was that the apostles 
laid on their hands, and the Holy Ghost descended. The 
Spirit had indeed before secretly cooperated to that faith 
and encouraged that hope; it had privately prepared for it- 
self a fitting mansion; but did not make its public entry till 
the temple was ready. When those previous graces were 
formed before, then it solemnly appeared ; and through them 
powerfully exerted itself, either in signs and wonders, or in 
the more desirable fruits, those here of the text. 

When therefore the Holy Ghost was come, it did in many 
believers of the first age, for the conversion of those that be- 
ieved not, so exalt the faith it found, and endue it with such 
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an extraordinary force, that the Christians, in the strength 
of their pure belief, wrought the greatest miracles, and were 
able, by no more of it than might be compared to a grain of 
mustard seed, to remove mountains: to such effects the 
blessed Spirit advanced the nature of faith, in a singular man- 
ner, on a particular occasion. But it was however always to 
be understood, that then the operation was most divine, and 
the improvement most natural, when from faith and hope, 
God giving the increase, there arose love, their proper 
genuine fruit; whose production you are now to see. 

For when a man, by a steadfast lively faith, shall be as- 
sured of the existence of his God as firmly as he is of his 
own, and shall have on his mind any suitable conception of 
the divine nature, any view of those ineffable transcendent 
perfections ; shall have once discovered the eternal, immortal, 
omnipotent, allwise, the absolutely holy, just, and most in- 
finitely good; as he cannot but fall down prostrate before 
all this greatness, and adore the majesty ; so must he, if there 
be in him any resemblance of such qualities, be infinitely 
affected at the sight of so much purity, and passionately de- 
vote himself to so great goodness. Had man no interest in 
those attributes; did he stand by only, and see; and were 
the kindness of the gospel directed to the angels; yet cer- 
tainly he could not but take part, and concern himself to 
esteem and to love; he would be naturally attracted and 
fixed on such an object by the tendency of a rational soul, 
the sympathy (if I may so say) of a spiritual being. But if 
he shall find himself the happy object of all that goodness, 
that all those glorious attributes shine on him; if by the 
same faith he shall come to learn that this Being, of such in- 
conceivable perfection, was wonderful in nothing more than 
in his love to mankind, and had prevented any affection we 
could show by one conceived for us before the foundation of 
the world ; when he shall reflect by what hand he is made, 
and whose likeness he has the honour to bear; that himself, 
whatsoever he values himself upon, or whatever he delights 
in, is owing all to the benignity of the same cause ; when he 
shall have read in the holy writings such passionate expres- 
sions of good-will, how earnestly and concernedly the Al- 
mighty bespeaks us, how willing he is to pardon, and how 
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glad to reward; how he loves us more than we do ourselves— 
in one instance appeared to love us more than he loved his 
only begotten Son ; when man shall have perceived so much 
love for him from a Being so infinitely to be beloved him- 
self; if he retains any thing of the image of his Maker, will 
he not resemble him in a correspondent affection? Except 
he be yet but earth, if he has any apprehension, any sense, 
will he not discover it by grateful dutiful resentment? He 
might as well, at the creation, have refused to live as now 
to love. 

This way would a lively attentive faith move. After it has 
laid before us the history of the divine love, it would of it- 
self excite us to demonstrations of our own. 

But further, when faith hath given us such a beauteous 
glorious idea of the nature of God, such an obliging engaging 
representation of his goodness to man; and has had its pro- 
per effect upon us; has created in us a due value and adora- 
tion for his blessed being, an approbation of his holy will, 
and a warm zealous devotion to his service; it then too be- 
gins to give us the confidence of entitling ourselves more 
peculiarly to the favour of God, and we presume of a parti- 
cular interest in his gracious promises. Assured of the ve- 
racity of his love, and conscious of the sincerity of our own, 
we look not only on the past testimonies of his goodness, but 
expect the glories of the future, and hope now as earnestly 
for heaven as we certainly believe it. 

And if faith alone, which is in itself but a passive impres- 
sion on the mind, has that force in it as to be the cause of so 
much love; this hope, when once conceived, being of a mov- 
ing active nature, will not fail to quicken our desires anew, 
and absolutely inflame our divine affection. To sum up then 
the whole: the soul, having from faith the glorious amiable 
view of God’s infinite perfections, together with the history 
of his exceeding kindness, his undeserved and unchangeable 
affection to mankind; and seeing too before its eye, by hope, 
the prospect of heaven, its assured, blessed, immortal expec- 
tations, which way will it turn itself where it shall not see 
cause to love and to admire? It must give itself up, encom- 
passed on all sides, surrounded with infinite attractives and 
everlasting obligations. If any person is to be beloved, it is 
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this, which faith presents ; if any past favours can engage us, 
none earlier nor greater than his; if any future hopes can 
prevail, none more certain nor more glorious than those. 
And these bands of love, each of them singly, would cer- 
tainly hold and fix us irremovably, but, joined together, and 
twisted in a threefold cord, they are impossible to be broken. 

And so far have I represented to you these workings of 
faith and hope, after the manner of nature, and without the 
cooperation of the Holy Spirit. But if we shall suppose that 
God himself comes in, enlightens our understanding, and 
warms our affections; if he shall be pleased to draw the 
lovely image of himself on our minds, to form in us a right 
sense of all his goodness, and a true conception of his ever- 
lasting joys, to enliven the thoughts and actuate the motions 
of the soul, what raptures and ecstacies are we then to sup- 
pose! whom then would we have but God? and whom should 
we desire on earth in comparison of him? then should we be 
all on fire from heaven, and a flame kindled in us, that many 
waters would not quench, neither could the floods drown: our 
love for him would resemble his divine nature, and as much 
surpass any worldly passion as God excels the creation. 

This then is the holy passion of those that are grown up 
in Christ to their full stature. This is the fire they are bap- 
tized with who are baptized with the Holy Ghost. And as 
soon as the breathings of the Spirit have blown up and kin- 
dled it, man has, as it were, a new soul, and becomes a new 
creature ; discerns his heavenly parent, and begins to cry, 
Abba, Father. His greatest speculative pleasure is in the 
contemplation of this infinite excellent wisdom, holiness, and 
goodness; and his greatest practical delight, in the mean 
humble performances of that little service he can be thought 
to do, of all that honour he shall be allowed to pay. Our 
love then to God is answerable to that of God for man; we 
worshipping and serving by the same principle that he cre- 
ated and redeemed, out of free choice and pure inclination ; 
endeavouring now to please him by the same motive he has 
prepared for us those eternal pleasures-—by the motive of a 
real affection. We should be so much new men, that we 
should not love ourselves but as we are the workmanship 
and the care of a God; no other reason should dispose us 
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to affect ourselves than what carries us to affect the rest of 
mankind, all made, all in some measure beloved, by our great 
Creator. 

And this is the love here first placed, so much mentioned 
by our Saviour and his apostles, so eminently visible in their 
heavenly lives and willing deaths. It is this love towards 
God for his own sake, and for him towards our brethren, that 
performs all the commands, makes the full character of a 
Christian, and is preferred justly before all other graces; the 
perfection of such as go before, and the parent of those that 
follow. <A love for mankind unconceivable brought our Sa- 
viour down from heaven, subjected a God to the meanness 
and infirmity of our mortal nature, to the agonies of the 
garden and the death of the cross; induced him to lay aside 
his glorious happiness above, that he might bear our griefs 
and carry our sorrows; might be wounded for our transgres- 
sions, and bruised for our iniquities. And a love resembling 
that infinitely deserved by it, and kindled at it, a love of gra- 
titude and duty burning in his disciples, in a just return and 
humble emulation, devoted back their bodies and their souls 
to the honour of him that had redeemed them ; consecrated 
and sacrificed their lives to the service of that blessed name. 
Out of affection to their Saviour, and to those whom their 
Saviour loved, they published the propitiation of his death 
with the peril of their own ; they, too, in their office of recon- 
ciliation, despised the shame, and endured the torment ; rejoic- 
ing in their sufferings, and filling up that which was behind of 
the afflictions of Christ. On such love of our Saviour’s is our 
salvation founded; by such love of the apostles are the good 
tidings declared ; and with the same in us is the gospel to be 
entertained and obeyed. 

Now, though in an age so lukewarm as ours, these holy 
fervours of the heavenly love may not be commonly under- 
stood; though to some this gift of the Spirit may be as 
strange as that of miracles, and may seem to have ceased as 
well; yet what Christian is there that will not profess he 
knows God? And who can know him that does not love 
him? This is certainly the fruit of the Spirit in those in 
whom he dwells ; and from this fruit the other, that follow, do 
as naturally arise. 
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As, 2, Joy. And this is the inseparable companion of 
love, its nearest attendant ; delight, complacency, and satis- 
faction surrounding it on every side; we being pleased with 
the object before we love, pleased with it while we love, and 
pleased with the love itself; for so must our joy have begun 
early, grown up, and heightened, from the same discoveries 
of faith, and by the same proportions by which our love 
advanced. 

Believing, we shall not only love with a love not to be ex- 
pressed, but rejoice, too, with joy unspeakable. For, as the 
creation is cheered at the rising of the sun, as rational think- 
ing minds are ravished at the discovery of some noble truth, 
such must the joy be, but of an infinitely higher degree, when 
the day dawns, and the day star arises in our hearts, and 
God himself shall appear; when he shall shine in upon us 
with the brightness of his glory, and reveal the excellencies 
of his nature; when greatness shall be discovered in all its 
majesty, honour in all its lustre ; when holiness, justice, truth, 
and goodness shall be seen in their purest idea and utmost 
perfection. This sight, as it will be hereafter clear and at 
hand, is justly styled the beatifical vision: and may, of itself, 
make happiness enough for a heaven; and here on earth, as 
much of it as the eye of faith may let in, would create on the 
soul of man a pleasure it had never before known, not to be 
experimented by sense or fancied by imagination; a joy, 
that we could not well bear, and which is to come mixed and 
allayed in mercy to our mortal constitution. Many there 
are that say, Who will show us any good? But the Lord lifts 
up the light of his countenance on those he loves; and puts 
gladness in their heart, more than what corn and wine and oil 
would givee. So much pleasure have we from faith, in the 
bare speculation of God ; we behold his face only and are sa- 
tisfied'. God saw the creation, delighted in it, and pro- 
nounced it good; what judgment then must they make, and 
what joy will they find, that look on him? 

But then, too, if we proceed to the other manifestations of 
our faith as it relates to ourselves; whatever delight God 
might take in creating of man, man cannot have more than 
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to find himself the work of God; that we have the honour 
to come out of his hands, and the happiness to be considered 
by him. On what other occasion should we express a greater 
joy than when we know ourselves to be under the care of 
his providence and guard of his protection ; not be his crea- 
tures only, but friends in his house and sons of his family ? 
And if this joy be interrupted by the sense of our guilt and 
dread of his displeasure, yet it is only stopt a while, to break 
out in greater abundance, when that fear shall be removed, 
and the glad tidings of a pardon come; when, after a cloud 
and showers, the hght shall return clearer, and his love shall 
shine again upon us with a more fervent heat. At the con- 
version of a sinner angels rejoice above, and shall not the 
sinner rejoice below at his own salvation? So, we see, as 
faith goes on, it multiples our joy; which hope raises yet 
higher, when it shows us heaven before us, cheers us with 
that happy prospect, and blesses us with our immortal expec- 
tations. And this way does joy rise equally with love, and 
proceed distinctly from the same causes. It will too, that 
our joy may abound, take yet a new root, and spring out of 
love itself. or perfect love, and assured of a reciprocal af- 
fection, as that is which the Spirit inspires, casteth out fear, 
and has no torment ; is full of cheerfulness and gladness ; is, 
in its own nature, the sweetest, the most delightful, and most 
agreeable motion of the mind. And, lastly, as we observed 
of love, that its motives from faith and hope were powerful 
enough in themselves, but invincibly prevalent when enforced 
by the blessed Spirit ; so is the joy that arises from them and 
love certain and sure in its immediate causes, and necessary 
from their natural influence ; but exalted yet more by the 
concurrence of the Holy Ghost, and supernaturally enlarged 
by its operations. For the motions of the Holy Spirit within 
us cannot be supposed to be but in the most grateful cheer- 
ful manner; itis the Spirit of comfort and consolation, and 
in its presence is fulness of joys; as the property of the 
wicked one is to torment, to infuse grief and anguish, sadness 
and despair. 

3. From love and joy springs peace of both kinds; of the 
mind and conscience within, and to the world abroad. In 
such a breast is no disorder nor trouble; nothing but con- 
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tent and satisfaction ; a quiet and serenity, as if it were in 
heaven; no outward accidents nor inferior cares can discom- 
pose it. And if peace be preserved within, it will appear in 
our conversation, and we shall be as easy to others as to our- 
selves. In those passions of joy and love the spirits move 
outwards, and diffuse the sweetness and equality of their 
temper into all our actions. Here will be no envy, anger, 
nor discontent ; we shall not be turbulent, disorderly, nor 
seditious. 

4. Thence, too, longsuffering, not easy to be disordered, dis- 
turbed, or provoked, by sufferings, by injuries, by failing of 
better expectations. None of these things will move minds 
that are wholly set upon their God, nor will their divine joy 
suffer them to be sensible of the ighter momentary afflictions. 
So far will they be from being hasty, froward, captious, que- 
rulous, and repining. 

5. From the same cause is gentleness, or sweetness of 
temper ; to be ready to forgive, and easy to be reconciled. 
This will be done, in imitation of God’s love to us, and out of 
love to our brethren, for God’s sake. Besides that joy of 
itself disposes to pardon, opens our heart and our arms. 

6. Goodness, too, is perfect from the same principle ; as we 
here may take it for an universal kindness, pity, and com- 
passion ; to be ready to do all good offices to all the world, 
in the most obliging manner, out of affection and with joy. 

7. Faith, which here follows, is, as I premised before, fitly 
understood by integrity or fidelity, and the reason of this 
rendering may recommend it the more to the better part ‘of 
this audience. These two words faith and meekness, as they 
are joined here, so are they found together in elder authors, 
and probably in the same signification. As in Ecclesiasticus, 
faith and meekness are God’s delights ; and afterwards in the 
description of Moses, ie sanctified him with faithfulness and 
meekness® (where faithfulness is, in the Greek, the same with 
the faith before). And these two qualities, that make up 
here the character of the greatest magistrate and wisest go- 
vernor, Moses, are the same that are recorded in the Book of 
Numbers. The first, this of fidelity, God himself gives him ; 
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My servant Moses—who is faithful in all my house'. The 
other, of meekness, the holy writer makes his peculiar com- 
mendation ; Now this man Moses was the meekest man in all 
the earth. 

The faithfulness of Moses appeared eminently in the whole 
course of his ministry, in the delivery of his messages and 
discharge of his duty; but most remarkably amidst the re- 
bellious prevarication of the people of Israel. He never 
connived at their mutinies, nor gave countenance to their 
ingratitude. His brother had suffered himself to be led by 
the people, and set up a molten image; but Moses is never 
found in their murmurings and discontents: he kept his 
integrity, and preserved his loyalty to his God. His meek- 
ness too was as singular. Not fierce, proud and haughty, 
arrogant and imperious; but modest, humble, and affable. 
This being that other part of the character of that holy go- 
vernor, and the signification of the word here translated 
meek, and answering to the Hebrew notion of Jowliness and 
modesty. 

For this reason, we take leave to render the word faith by 
faithfulness. When God gave Moses of his holy Spirit, this 
was the fruit. And in this sense it comes here most pro- 
perly amongst the other attendants of divine love. It beimg 
here as in conjugal affection, where fidelity and truth are 
the most proper and most necessary companions of that and 
peace. 

For when our affection is once engaged to God, there will 
follow a faithful perseverance in all known duties, obedience 
to laws divine and human, loyalty to God and his represen- 
tatives. But, on the contrary, when love and peace are ba- 
nished, and hatred, animosity, faction and sedition take 
place, they presently introduce prevarication, dissimulation, 
and treachery; they are the constant causes of calumny, 
slander, falsehood, and perjury. As Satan, the first rebel, 
is the known father of lies. 

8. The other grace of meekness, as opposed to insolence, 
is, too, a fruit that necessarily grows from love. For that dis- 
position of mind, as it is peaceable, easy, and gentle ; so, too, 
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does it equal and level; and respects all mankind but as bre- 
thren of the same house, though under differing circum- 
stances. This causes that the superiors stoop and condescend, 
are not harsh nor supercilious, are civil, kind, and treatable. 
And if it has that power over governors, and makes the cha- 
racter of a magistrate, it may well become subjects, and suit 
with those of a lower degree. Humility, modesty, deference, 
and submission are proper to their station ; as insolence, con- 
temptuousness, affronting of government, are both. absurd in 
morals and impossible in charity, and neither consist with 
the Spirit of God nor with order and policy. 

g. The last is temperance, which is but an argument of 
our love to God, in not preferring the pleasures of the world 
before him. For as the Spirit of God is holy, and cannot 
dwell in a body polluted, so neither can it be supposed that 
a soul accustomed to divine love and spiritual joys should 
relish any longer those sensual satisfactions. 

These are the fruit of the Spirit, with this connexion and 
dependence. Heavenly love is the original of those that fol- 
low ; and they, like the issue of the same parent, have indeed 
a near resemblance; but so, that their natures are distinct, 
and their difference discernible; gifts fit for the Holy Spirit 
to give, and worthy each of a more particular description. 

II. And now, after we have known and considered them 
distinctly, I shall entreat you to bestow one reflection upon 
them all together. This fruit how fair it is to the eye, how 
lovely, not forbid us, as that of paradise, but given and pre- 
sented ; of which if we have tasted, we are restored to a con- 
dition of happiness greater than that designed in Eden; we 
are become like gods, and we shall live for ever; we havea 
heaven in our breasts; we make the sphere of our conversa- 
tion so to all about us. We are only less happy now than 
we shall be hereafter, but in a felicity, begun already, of the 
same kind. 

For let us suppose that God would appear bountiful to 
some fortunate man here below. What present should we 
expect from heaven? power, or honour, or riches? They are 
not necessary causes of a happy life, are not inconsistent 
with trouble and vexation ; they are what the world, chance, 
or the devil may bestow. But a gift fit for a God to give, 
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what can it be but himself? what can it be but to bless our 
sight with Moses’ view, a display of all his excellencies; to 
proclaim himself, and cause his glory to pass before us?! To 
proclaim our style too, to call us his friends, and adopt us for 
his sons; to publish our pardon aloud from heaven, and de- 
clare his love before all the creation; to discover too to us, 
as to St. Paul, his future glories, and to open his third heaven 
to our view and our expectations; and, lastly, till he shall 
take us up thither, to come down himself, to come unto us, 
and make his abode with us, to bring his heaven here. In 
what trouble now shall that breast be that is secured of the 
affection of a God? And what other thing will he desire 
that loves him? His present fruition is greater than any 
thing but his hopes ; and of those too he is as well assured as 
of what he now enjoys. His peace no man can take from 
him; his joy must be perfectly complete, and his satisfaction 
infinite. 

This inward joy, when it fills and overflows the heart, how 
will it cheer and enliven the countenance ! what an agreeable 
lustre and divine brightness will it cast! then will the face of 
man look indeed like the image of God, and discover, by the 
elory, who it is that dwells within. This love burning in- 
ward, when it sends forth its light and its heat, and shines 
out on others in kindness, longsuffering, gentleness, and 
goodness, must too engage and warm their mutual affections ; 
nothing can appear so attractive, nothing so lovely. The 
temple of Solomon in all its beauty, overlaid with gold within 
and without, and filled with the glory of the Lord, was not so 
glorious as one of these houses under the second dispensation, 
as one of these temples of the Holy Ghost. You have the 
portraiture of this in the description of St. Stephen: He 
was full of the Holy Ghost. And all that sat in the council, 
looking steadfastly on him, saw his face as it had been the face 
of an angel™. 

These graces, if vouchsafed to any family, would recommend 
it, in the eyes of a discerning heathen, to be more happy 
than plenty, authority, or greatness of blood could make 
them. The gentleness, goodness, and meekness of the master ; 
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the fidelity and affectionate concern of the inferior rela- 
tions ; temperance in all their lives, and joy in all their faces ; 
the peace of man and of God; the correspondence betwixt 
themselves ; and the intercourse of love betwixt them and hea- 
ven; all this must make the admiring spectator take up 
Jacob’s saying: Surely the Lord is in this place! This is none 
other but the house of God, and this is the gate of heaven "Ὁ 

And were there but a city composed of such families, this 
yet would be but one family, and like that now described ; 
the Spirit of God dwelling in it, and his holy protection 
watching over it: peace within its walls, and plenteousness 
within its palaces ; all the inhabitants nearer in their persons 
than their dwellings; the city esteemed, not from the beauty, 
proportion, or order of the buildings, but from the symmetry, 
the harmony of the inhabitants. Such an union as this is to 
make the true neighbourhood and the happiest commerce. 
So compacted, it would have a surer strength than from 
walls and bulwarks. This would make it the fairest, the 
strongest, the best ordered, the richest city of the world. It 
would be like the great city, the holy Jerusalem, descending 
from God out of heaven; at each gate an angel ; its building 
of precious stones. 

For all policies and ordinances of the best constituted 
cities are but faint imitations of the graces of the Spirit; 
are set up to procure the shadow of /ove, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, ὅσο. Joining of houses designs uniting 
of minds ; a corporation speaks itself to be one body ; compa- 
nies and fraternities are appointed for nearer associations : 
to make yet a firmer tie than what results only from common 
interest. There are seasons of cheerfulness and days of joy ; 
civility thence called, and there learnt; affected gentleness 
and customary complaisance, artificial goodness and pre- 
tended love. There is the profession of faithful dealing ; 
order and obedience are owned ; and intemperance, as well as 
other filth, removed out of sight ; and from the observation of 
these rules, and the benefit of peace and sccurity, arises 
wealth and plenty. As, on the contrary, when the manners 
of men are distant from any likeness of these graces; when 
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hatred, discontent, variance, spite, insolence even in subjects, 
faithlessness, fraud, and luxury come together, and take 
place ; acity then is only an association of evils; and the nui- 
sance as great as the advantage that was intended. As 
neighbouring houses, at other times a common strength, are 
found too nigh in a fire; and company, the comfort and con. 
venience of mankind, is dangerous in time of infection ; and it 
is their wisdom then to live at a distance. If intemperance 
prevails in the town, it is no better than a common recepta- 
cle of impurity; if fraud and perjury, it is but as a den of 
thieves ; if malice, revenge, and mutiny, it is as a place of bat- 
tle: If ye bite and devour one another, take heed, says the 
apostle in this chapter to the Galatians, that ye be not con- 
sumed one of another. Neither is it needful to show how da- 
mageable these vices are to commerce, and how impossible it 
is to manage it in that company. We may only observe, 
that tumultuousness and sedition are as great enemies to 
trade as they are to government; while they are growing, 
they disturb and hinder it; as hereafter, when they are formed 
into a war, they will plunder its effects. Parties and animosi- 
ties take off men’s minds from the business of their em- 
ployment, and faction grows up to be a trade ; men are 
apprentices to other mysteries, and set up for politicans ; and 
then no wonder if our commerce flourishes not; if honesty 
and lawful industry, riches and plenty, go seek out other 
dwellings. After a great and general judgment of God, the 
children of men went to make bricks to build a city and a tower 
that should reach to heaven®. But when, by another just 
judgment from the same righteous hand, they began to vary, 
and spake not the same language, they were scattered abroad, 
and left to the place the name of Confusion. | 

So that although it is not fit to persuade to these graces 
from the advantages of commerce—for they are gifts of the 
Holy Spirit—and to desire them on any temporal account, 
and to make merchandise of them, would be a crime against 
the Holy Ghost, and truly simony; yet, however, their proper 
intrinsic worth may be sensibly understood by their visible 
consequences, and their beauty will appear by the compa- 
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rison of their opposite vices. The certain effects of the one 
are poverty, ruin, and desolation; and the natural tendency 
of the other, to riches, honour, and prosperity. With these, 
the spiritual graces will probably bless us; but they will, 
too, make us happy without them ; for they are able alone to 
give us the best joy and surest satisfaction here, and they 
only can consign to us everlasting happiness hereafter. 

III. We shall therefore, in the third place, consider the 
greater obligations we have to beg of the Holy Spirit to pro- 
duce this fruit in us. 

And, 1, As Christians in general. For this is the fruit 
which if the tree beareth not it will hereafter be hewn down 
and cast into the fire. And indeed we take only a name in 
baptism, and begin thence to be called Christians only for 
distinction sake on earth; for in heaven it will give none, 
except a real change is made in the person said to be regene- 
rate, and the Holy Ghost enters into the temple so purified 
by sprinkling. For by baptism we are cut off from the old 
stock, and grafted into the body of Christ ; but so as to close, 
and grow, and bear fruit. By it we are indeed dead unto all 
former sin; but dead, too, and lifeless, we continue, except 
we are quickened by his free Spirit. Man, in baptism, being 
like Adam new formed, and as yet but clay, expecting the 
breath of his nostrils: and this, we have seen, was the method 
of the baptism our Saviour received and the apostles gave. 
When the new planted disciples were watered, then came the 
Spirit, and gave the increase. 

We, therefore, that have not been baptized with the bap- 
tism of John only, but know thereis a Holy Ghost4, ought to 
know ourselves for true Christians by the true distinctive 
character, its proper fruit; not by a search into a baptismal 
register, but by what we find in ourselves of these graces by 
the seal of the Spirit. Our title to the name is not good but 
after this confirmation. Neither are we, at our grown age, 
to take ourselves for believers, if we stood at the Creed, not 
only to declare our assent, but, in the posture of those war- 
like Christians, with swords drawn in its defence; the true 
judgment of our faith is not only whether it be resolute and 
obstinate—for that may be from a wilful mind—but whether 
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the belief of the divine existence be so lively, the representa- 
tion of his perfections so clear and distinct, the sense of his 
love to us so great and engaging, as to oblige our mutual 
affection ; to possess us with a delight no other joy can equal ; 
a quiet and satisfaction not to be interrupted here below ; to 
inflame us with a love for all his images, the whole race of 
mankind; to disengage our minds from all earthly pleasures 
and meaner satisfactions, admitting no rival with our God. 
This is the catholic apostolic faith; and whoever believes 
so, shall not perish everlastingly. 

Such a faith as this, so well rooted, and so fruitful, if it 
does differ in some lesser speculative points, yet is not hke 
to be misinformed long: its meekness disposes it for imstruc- 
tion; and its fidelity is ready to confess the mistake; and if 
in any thing he is otherwise minded, yet God, the giver of all 
good and perfect gifts, and who has given to him those other 
already, will reveal even this unto hin’. And, however, if the 
crror shall be suffered to continue, it will produce no ill effect 
under the governance of peace, longsuffering, and gentleness : 
and this stain may be purged at last by the fire of love; as 
others are said to be by that of martyrdom. If, then, we 
find those qualities bestowed upon us, happy are we for the 
present, and secure for the future : they are gifts in their 
own value inestimable; but they are, too, earnests of a 
ereater—of our eternal inheritance, the redemption of the pur- 
chased possessions. 

And as the first of these graces, the love of God, is the 
most natural effect, the most certain argument of a Christian 
faith; so, that we love God entirely and solidly, not m fancy 
only and conceit, in a holy dream—the best proofs we can 
produce are its genuine results, the fruit here mentioned— 
peace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, fidelity, &c. And 
if, in this age of distinctions, we would discriminate betwixt 
those that are Christians and those that are not, our Saviour 
has given us a text By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples, if ye have love one to anothert. In vain shall ye 
pretend the love of God or of his Son, if it be not seen on 
your brethren: He that says he loves God, and hates his bro- 
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ther is a liar, says the loving and beloved apostle. A liar as 
great as he that should say he loved his brother, and yet 
was provoked on the next occasion, never would pardon him 
the least fault, and refused him the smallest kindness; as 
great a liar as he that should pretend meekness and faithful- 
ness, and yet be guilty of treason and rebellion. 

By that mark the Christians of old were known: Behold 
how they love one another! said the heathen, admiring their 
unanimity ; ignorant of the spirit by which they were led, of 
the graces which so inclined them. But if one of those hea- 
then had been acquainted with their powerful principle of 
love, and yet had afterwards found them discontented, mutin- 
ous, revengeful, factious, passionate, he might have cried 
out, Behold how they hate one another! with greater admira- 
tion. 

The qualities of the text are the proper disposition of a 
Christian mind; they are the life and soul of our holy reli- 
gion; all its precepts, all its institutions, tend only to pro- 
duce and cherish this fruit. For all the revelations of the 
scripture are nothing else but discoveries of God’s love to us, 
to create in us a love for him: and all its commands have no 
other intention than that this our love to God should be ex- 
emplified in affection to our brethren, and demonstrated by 
our indifference for all worldly pleasures. This is the sum, 
the spirit of the Christian religion ; into this we are baptized ; 
for this the Holy Ghost descends; and this love the blessed 
supper feeds, by the pledges of Christ’s love, the continual 
remembrance of his death, to our great and endless comfort. 
And however men may refine in their pretences, and be sin- 
gular in their denominations, and titles of purer professions, 
if their doctrine does not at last determine and centre here, 
it is Christian religion falsely so called; it is counterfeit, and 
has not to it the witness of the Holy Ghost: The end of the 
commandment is charity out of a pure heart, and of a good con- 
science, and of faith unfeigned*: For in Jesus Christ neither 
circumcision availeth any thing, nor uncircumcision ; but faith 
which worketh by lovey. 

So contradictorily do they act to our holy religion who think 
they may be malicious, disorderly, false, perjured in its de- 
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fence: so little do they consider the nature of God who con- 
secrate their wicked passions and offer the service of their 
hatred and anger to his name, who, like the pope, give abso- 
lution to all lusts that list themselves in a pretended holy 
war: For the works of the flesh are manifest, says our apostle, 
which are these ; adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lascivious- 
ness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, 
strife, seditions, heresies, envyings, murders, drunkenness, re- 
vellings and such like: of the which I tell you before, as I have 
also told you in time past, that they which do such things shalt 
not inherit the kingaom of God. But, as the text continues, 
the fruit of the Spirit is love, &e. 

By this fruit are all Christians to be saved. 

But, 2, those are obliged to abound in this fruit in a more 
particular manner who make a more peculiar claim to the 
Holy Spirit. 

Those that pretend to the gifts of the Holy Ghost, happy 
are they, if they have attained them. They seem sensible of 
those blessed influences every good Christian is to expect and 
to cherish, and pretend to no more than what is necessary to 
the salvation of each believer. Neither is he yet partaker, in 
any measure, of the heavenly gift, that shall envy it to any 
that are called by the name of Christ: such a thought suits 
neither with the love of God nor of his brother. Would God 
that all the Lord’s people were prophets ! said the meek Mosesy, 
when those that shared of the Spirit were, too, to have their 
part in the government. Besides that the Holy Ghost him- 
self has informed us, in his first speech after his descent, how 
largely he intended his bounty. The promise, says he by the 
mouth of St. Peter, is unto you, and to your children, and to 
all that are afar off, even as many as the Lord our God shall 
callz. God fulfil his gracious promise, and make all these 
partakers of the gift that own it ! 

But, on the other side, because a good opinion of one’s 
self may be taken for the Holy Ghost, and we may not im- 
pose only on others but ourselves; because there cannot be 
a more dangerous delusion than to mistake the lying spirit 
for the Spirit of truth, and to be possessed, instead of being 
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inspired ; we are therefore commanded to make trial of the 
spirits, whether they be of God”. 

When, then, the Holy Spirit itself is content to be tried, 
he will betray a great want of it that is not meek enough to 
submit to the examination. 

And here, too, the proof is to be by the product: By their 
fruits, too, shall ye know the spirits. And the Holy Spirit, the 
Spirit of life, will not fail presently to discover itself, by sen- 
sible signs, by strong vital indications. 

But the effects we are to expect are not miracles, curing of 
the sick or raising of the dead; they were illustrious signs 
of the divine presence; are not heard of after the first ages, 
nor mentioned here. They are not talents of eloquence and 
discourse, copiousness of language, or a fluent volubility in 
public: this seems to be of the same kind with the gift of 
tongues, and to have been but of temporary use, here, we are 
sure, not expressed. They are no other than those you find 
recounted in our text--they are love, joy, peace, &c. Things 
not so glorious indeed in the eyes of carnal men; but the 
most proper, most natural effects of the Holy Ghost; as visi- 
ble marks, and as convincing proofs of his presence; as the 
louder and seemingly more mighty works. 

He, then, that lays a more particular claim to the posses- 
sion of the Holy Spirit is to show it by a love more exalted 
towards God and more enlarged towards man; extended in 
all its dimensions, height, breadth, length, and depth, to God 
our sovereign in chief, to his vicegerent, to all magistrates, 
all superiors, to equals on all sides, and inferiors of all kinds. 
He is to do miracles of charity ; to be a wonder of contented- 
ness, peaceableness, gentleness, lowliness, and condescension ; 
his mighty works will be in temperance, goodness, and fi- 
delity. 

The fathers of the hermits of Syria are said to have tried 
the spirit of an anchoret, of a new kind, in one of these quali- 
fications—in meekness. If he showed submission and hu- 
mility, they presumed the singularity of his posture guilty of 
no affectation nor design. 

We may make a more certain judgment from all these 
signs the text affords us. Nor will it be a difficult thing to 
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view the conversation of men, and to discern whether their 
behaviour be more quiet and peaceable; whether they are 
patient, freer from murmuring and complaint; easy, gentle, 
and tractable; not censorious nor backbiters, not proud nor 
disobedient; not given to the world and its desires, to am- 
bition, covetousness, or carnality. Happy is he on whom this 
difference is found, against him ¢here is no law. He is to be 
cherished and esteemed by all, to be blessed and imitated by 
all good men. 

But, on the contrary, when a man is readier to hate than 
to love; so far from affecting his brother for God’s sake, that 
he endures not his next image upon earth, his immediate re- 
presentative; so full of raucour and malice, that the abund- 
ance of the heart breaks out at the mouth; where one 
searches for occasions of complaint, and is fond of grievance 
and discontent; is weary of peace, wishes and prepares for 
war; so little longsuffering, that he is under indulgence as if 
he were under persecution; insolent, provoking, despising 
dominion; pardoning not the least defects, though in his 
father and prince; calumniating, slandering, libelling even 
authority itself; making and delighting in a lie, suborning 
falsehood, and confounding truth; heady, refractory, and dis- 
obedient: the evidences against this man’s pretences are so 
great, that did he work miracles they must find no credit ; 
they too must be ascribed, not to the blessed Spirit, but to 
him that works in the children of disobedience. To assign 
them to a divine cause would be a slander against the right- 
eousness of God; would be to blaspheme against the Holy 
Ghost: If there are among you strifes and envyings and se- 
ditions, are ye not carnal, and walk as men 9 

In the name, then, of God and of religion, let men, in pre- 
tences of so high a nature, at least dissemble well; let there 
be some colour of love, some disguise of gentleness, humility, 
and obedience ; let men see something of the complexion and 
shape of this fruit, something the Holy Ghost may own; and 
they may then have leave to think charitably, and to presume, 
from what they do see, of what they cannot—that the Spirit 
dwells there. But to believe the Spirit to be where there 
appears nothing but the works of the flesh, is the same absurd 
creed with that of transubstantiation; it is to subdue our 
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reason and sense, so far, as to take that for a sheep which 
has the shape and qualities of a wolf; to think that a dove, 
that you see hiss and bite and sting. 

This was the case of the church of Rome. When its bi- 
shops first began to change their title into an inherent quality, 
to challenge holiness to their persons as well as in their style ; 
when they pretended the Holy Ghost, and claimed to be in- 
fallible; and rested so far on that presumption as to justify 
their actions by the pretence, and not to take care to make 
their pretences good by actions answerable ; the world, though 
held in by all arts of policy and force of power, yet could not 
but discover and reject the imposture : rather than believe the 
Spirit should dwell in such restless, ambitious, bloody men, 
they adjudged it from the see, and thought it more reason- 
able the pope might err, than that the doctrines of image- 
worship, indulgences, and transubstantiation should be true— 
that decrees for perjury, rebellion, deposing and murdering of 
princes, should come from God. 

This certainly: whatever sort of men attribute to them- 
selves the Spirit of God, in them should be seen nothing but 
what is agreeable to it, nothing whereby it should be grieved 
within or dishonoured without. Pure they should be within, 
as those that lodge a God: and careful of their outward ac- 
tions, as of such as may be imputed to the Holy Ghost. For, 
to use our apostle’s argument, profess ye, that ye are the 
temple of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? If 
any man defile the temple of God, him shall God destroy ; for 
the temple of God is holy, which temple ye are. It is holy; 
not so as to bring a necessity of holiness on your actions, but 
to affect you with an unpardonable guilt if ye unhallow and 
profane it. 

The pretence to the Spirit so is it to be examined by man, 
and, when false, is in their sight a bold presumption. But 
can it impose upon the Holy Ghost himself? or will the un- 
like counterfeit appear less impudent before him? The Di- 
vine Nature had before an irreconcilable aversion to wrath, 
anger, and hatred. But what an indignity and provocation 
must this be, to find itself entitled to it? that, instead of 
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man’s being changed by the Spirit, the Spirit of God should 
have received new impressions from man? Ananias and Sap- 
phira were struck dead for telling a single untruth concerning 
the value of an estate: they lie boldly to the Holy Ghost 
whose falsehoods are concerning himself. And, till inter- 
preters shall be agreed what heinous crime is that sin against 
him, well may this bear the name. 

And may not the strangeness of our present temper prompt 
us to suspect that the blessed Spirit has not only deserted us, 
but abandoned us to the wicked one? For, if our luxury, 
variance, emulations, perverseness, and discontent consisted 
with our interest; if there were no temporal danger that they 
threatened; were these divisions in a time of confessed safety 
and general security, and we at leisure and liberty to quarrel ; 
we might then be content to say that those things were not 
the fruit of the Spirit, were the works of the flesh, and the 
fulfilling the lusts thereof. But when common danger alarms 
us continually within, and threatens terribly from abroad ; 
when the interest of the liberty of our native country calls 
upon us to unite and arm against the growing strength of a 
violent foreigner and a tyrannical religion, presented upon 
the point of his sword; when all moral considerations join in 
with the suggestions of the Spirit, and call for love and peace, 
or we are utterly ruined here and for ever; then, not to 
hearken, to continue this unnatural feud, is not from the 
flesh only, from a carnal mind--for that would have at least 
carnal prudential thoughts—but is, one would fear, from the 
prevalence of the evil spirit. There must be something more 
than human that is the cause of all this infatuation; enough 
to justify the liberty of the speaker, if he should take up that 
of the prophet Micaiah: J saw the Lord sitting on his throne, 
and all the host of heaven standing by him on his right hand 
and on his left. And the Lord said, Who shall persuade Ahab, 
that he may go up and fall‘? Who shall persuade a country, 
full of the blessings of God, but ungrateful and unworthy, to 
give up what they have forfeited, and execute God’s wrath 
upon themselves? Who shall persuade a country of so much 
strength, riches, liberty, and peace, to fall voluntarily under 
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dishonour, poverty, and a foreign yoke? In the text, There 
came forth a spirit, and stood before the Lord, and said, I will 
persuade him. And the Lord said unto him, Wherewith ὃ And 
he said, Iwill go forth, and I will be a lying spirit in the mouth 
of his prophets. And what is it but a lying spirit that 
shall accuse the best reformed church, of popery; the easiest 
government under the sun, of tyranny; that shall talk now 
of grievances and impositions, and shall speak of want of 
trade, in times of the most flourishing commerce ; that shall 
haunt places of public resort, and fly about the land in libel- 
lous prints, with false tales and mishapen truths, to enrage 
the minds of men against lawful government, their only com- 
mon security ; to confound our just fears with ridiculous 
jealousies, and distract. us, in the face of an enemy, with false 
alarms! And if to this spirit God shall have added seven 
more, as wicked as the other; if he has mingled a perverse 
spirit in the midst of us; a spirit deaf to the voice of the 
charmer, charm he never so wisely, hearkening to no accommo- 
dation, submitting to no terms of communion, fearful in 
things indifferent and bold in things unlawful; a conscience 
tender at one time and seared at another, easy of belief in 
surmises against authority, but difficult and beyond all pre- 
cedent scrupulous in proofs that are for it; a spirit of revenge 
and ambition in the great, of mutiny and sedition in the 
meaner; a spirit of schism in matters ecclesiastic, and of fac- 
tion in temporals: if to all these the Lord shall have said, as 
to that, You shall persuade, and prevail ; go forth and do so : 
they will then effect their errand. By our hatred of one 
another, by our frowardness and disobedience, they seem to 
be now at work: by these they will engage us into a civil war, 
and expose us to a foreign; and then will arbitrary govern- 
ment and popery, things of foreign growth, and strangers to 
our land, come in, with armed force, through the wide 
breaches we have made ourselves. 

But may God be more merciful yet to us that so little de- 
serve it! check these unruly spirits that are gone out in the 
midst of us, and give us of his holy Spirit. May He, that 
commands the wind and the sea, and they obey him; He, 
that is not in tempests, nor earthquakes, but in the still 
voice ; restrain the striving, lay the swelling of the waves, 
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compose our minds, and assuage our animosities ; turn the 
hearts of the fathers to the children, and of the children to the 
fathers, lest he come and smite the earth with a curse. May 
He, that has graciously joined us in so many common advan- 
tages spiritual and temporal, shed his love abroad in our 
hearts by his holy Spirit; that, as we have one baptism, one 
Spirit, one faith, one hope of our calling, so we may be before 
him as one holy congregation; that as we have one prince, 
one law, one interest, so we may be as a city at unity in itself. 
God unite us before himself in his worship; and before the 
face of our enemies, for our defence; that we may be an ex- 
ample to those of our religion that yet enjoy it undisturbed, 
and a refuge to those that are distressed ; that we be not the 
scandal now, and, a little after, the ruin of the protestant pro- 
fession. 

To this effect, let us beseech him that by his Spirit he 
would give our governors an affectionate zeal for his honour, 
for the good of his people; longsuffering and gentleness to- 
wards those who much need it: that he would possess the 
people with a reverent love for the majesty of God; for his 
vicegerent, with meekness, faithfulness, and goodness; that 
he would endue all subordinate magistrates with proper 
graces, with the steady resolution of a true fidelity to God, 
their prince, and the law; that he would grant, that we 
abuse not wantonly the blessed means of our reformed reli- 
gion to schism or heresy; the public quiet to civil discord, 
our liberty to faction, nor our plenty to luxury and intempe- 
rance; that the peace of God may be on all our consciences, 
and the joy of the Holy Ghost on our minds; that our fruct 
may be unto holiness, and our end everlasting life. 
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Render therefore unto Cesar the things which are 
Cesar’s ; and unto God the things that are God’s. 


‘THE Pharisees and the Sadducees, though divided in their 
opinions and their interests, yet both looking upon our Sa- 
viour as their common enemy, (he equally opposing the im- 
piety of the one and the hypocrisy of the other,) conspire 
together to entangle him in his talk, and make here in this 
chapter their successive attempts upon him. 

The first, that of the Pharisees, and which gave an occa- 
sion to the reply of the text, was managed with address and 
design: they had so laid their ambush, that which way soever 
he took he might fall into the snare, and perish ; the answer 
he gave, they expected, would certainly offend either the zeal 
of the Jew or the power of the Roman. 

For the Jews, although they had now for a long while been 
under subjection to the uncircumcised; although their great 
city had been ruined by the Babylonian, and their whole 
nation transplanted, hardly a stone left upon a stone, nor a 
Jew in Judxa; although, after their return from their cap- 
tivity, they were still vassals to the Persian empire, then part 
of the conquest of Alexander the Great, after under the 
Syrian kings, then reduced to the Roman obedience by 
Pompey ; (for their chiefs, whether princes or priests, were 
still tributary and dependent ;) yet they still retained their 
high spirit, a peculiar sense of their native liberty and sacred 
prerogatives. But when afterwards the Romans took the 
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government into their own hands, removed their tetrarch, and 
brought them into the condition of a province, to be com- 
manded now by one sent from Rome, who skould have the 
power of life and death, and tax them at his will; this seemed 
insupportable to the greatest part of them; and was esteemed 
as unlawful as it was burdensome: that they were a holy 
people; their persons and estates sacred to God ; and to give 
obedience to any foreigner was to withdraw it from the Lord 
of hosts. Nor shall we think it was any hard matter to per- 
suade a people, so well satisfied of their national privileges, 
and of so stubborn a temper, that it was an ungodly thing to 
suffer impositions, to pay taxes was irreligion. He, then, that 
resisted this heathen authority was the truest Israelite, the 
truest to the hberty of his nation and the honour of his God ; 
and as Moses had delivered them from the Egyptian bondage, 
so they expected a Messiah who should redeem them from 
the Roman: and if our Saviour pretended to be that great 
person, he was, they thought, obliged to take this yoke from 
off their necks, and declare against the Roman government. 

On the other side, the Romans, knowing what people they 
had to deal with; that they were a rebellious city, hurtful 
unto kings and unto provinces, which would pay neither toll, 
tribute, nor custom ; (for so they stand of old described to 
Artaxerxes ;) had a very watchful eye over them, and were 
jealous of every motion: they had their spies, the Herodians 
here in the text; and restrained their unquiet tumultuous 
spirits with severe exemplary executions. So that to accuse 
one of a crime against the state, as an enemy to Cesar, was 
the greatest revenge the most malicious enemy could take ; 
it was to expose him to certain ruin, to an ignominious cruel 
death. For so we find the chief priests when they had taken 
counsel together to put Jesus to death for crimes, as they 
thought, against their law, yet presenting him to Pilate with 
this accusation: We found this man perverting the nation, 
and forbidding to give tribute to Cesar, saying that he himself 
is Christ a King. We have them therefore here preparing 
that article whereby hereafter they intend to murder him. 
They endeavour now, by the question they maliciously pro- 
pose, to take such hold of his words that they may deliver him 
over to the power and authority of the governor. 
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The disciples therefore of the Pharisees, who possibly were 
against the payment of tribute, and the Herodians, who were 
for it, beg both here met together, the one to tempt, and the 
other to inform, begin their discourse to him with this flatter- 
ing treacherous insinuation: Master, we know that thou art 
true, and teachest the way of God in truth, neither carest thou for 
any man: for thou regardest not the person of men: thou art 
not afraid of the government, and wilt not for fear disguise 
the truth, as our Scribes and our doctors do. Tell us there- 
fore, What thinkest thou? Is it lawful to give tribute unto 
Cesar, or not? But Jesus, as the text proceeds, perceived their 
wickedness, and said, Why tempt ye me, ye hypocrites ὃ Show 
me the tribute money. And they brought unto him a penny. 
And he saith unto them, Whose is this image and superscrip- 
tion? And they say unto him, Cesar’s. Then saith he unto 
them—returning them a precise distinct answer, and no other 
than what they themselves had produced—Render therefore 
unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s ; and unto God the 
things that are God’s. The sovereignty of Ceesar over you 
appears by his prerogative of coining your money : you know 
your governor, for you see his face; and in the inscription 
you read his authority. Why therefore should you deny 
him the testimony of your subjection, and refuse to pay him 
tribute? His stamp, I see, is current with you; is the regu- 
lation of your contract, the standard of your civil commerce ; 
and as in payments you cannot refuse to accept it, so here 
you are obliged to give it. If Cesar be your king, this pay- 
ment, he asks, is as due as any you demand; and that he is 
your prince, the money, you would withhold, of itself testifies 
against you. God does not here interpose any particular 
claim, nor will he lend his name to countenance your disobe- 
dience against your king and his vicegerent. If indeed he 
sets up his image in the temple, you are not to suffer it, for 
God’s sake; and if he commands you to worship this, you 
are not to obey him: but to give it in tribute is your duty ; 
it is that which God does so far not forbid, that he does com- 
mand : Give therefore unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s ; 
and unto God the things that are God’s. 

The words of our Saviour relate indeed to a particular 
question, and chiefly there concern the giving of tribute ; but 
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they are, too, the foundation of a general rule, and determine 
alike in all matters that can come in dispute betwixt God’s 
supreme authority and that which is delegated to the sons of 
men; they importing, that some things there are peculiarly 
belonging to God, and some things belonging to the king ; 
and whose they are we may know by the inscription. 

And this determination we shall crave leave to prosecute 
that way the occasion of the day leads ; by representing, first, 
the rights of God and of Ceesar; secondly, the usurpations 
of the pope upon both; and, thirdly, the redress and reform. 

I. The rights of God and the king, and the robbery the 
see of Rome has committed upon both, have been made so 
evident by others, that they will need here but a very brief 
recapitulation. 

First, if we inquire, what is God’s; we are to consider him 
as Lord in chief, and sole Proprietor, whose is the world, and 
all that dwell therein. Part indeed of his dominion he hath 
been pleased to bestow on the sons of men; but so, as to be 
held of him by such laws, with such services, and under such 
reservations, as it shall have pleased the Almighty Donor. 

1. He has therefore reserved to himself the power of de- 
claring laws, and those not to be overruled nor superseded 
but by himself; to bind everywhere and for ever; to pass 
through all countries, and continue to all ages. And those 
you may read ; he has delivered them in writing. 

2. He has accordingly prescribed the worship that shall be 
paid him, and the services he expects. Those that are pecu- 
liar to him have his image, his mark set upon them ; and are 
incommunicable. For he is a jealous God, and will not give 
his honour to another. 

3. And for this peculiar service he has chosen to be waited 
upon by a distinct peculiar people, that the homage and wor- 
ship of the world may be presented to him in public by pro- 
per hallowed hands. And these men, they too have their 
character ; you may know them, whose they are and to whom 
they belong. 

4. In the last place, we may mention as proper to God, not 
what he has primarily reserved, but what afterwards his pious 
servants, out of zeal and gratitude, have offered to him. Such 
are all donations sacred to his name and appropriated to his 
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service. These possessions and revenues, whose they are, you 
will find too by their inscription ; look into the charters of 
their foundations, and you will see: they belong to God. . 

Secondly, consider we what is Cesar’s. And if we look 
upon him we shall know his quality and his value. Whose 
image bears he? and whom does he represent? Is he not 
the vicegerent of God ? 

1. Wherever therefore his sovereign the Almighty has not 
prevented him by any precedent commands, there he has 
right and liberty to put forth his ; in those cases to expect an 
active cheerful obedience, and that we should in no case and 
for no reason resist. 

2. Be this civil government heretic or infidel we are not 
discharged of our allegiance. We are obliged by the same 
divine authority to preserve our religion under it, and to 
continue to it our subjection. Nor are any modern govern- 
ors of the church greater than their fathers the apostles, who 
obeyed patiently the worst of heathen emperors, submitting 
either to their edicts or persecutions. 

3. The duty of the Christian emperor being to restrain 
vice and irreligion, to promote holiness and the worship of 
God; to him it belongs to order and direct the church the 
way he shall think most proper for those ends, to be its tem- 
poral overseer, 

These are the unquestionable rights of the civil power, af- 
firmed in our Articles, and asserted at large by others, and to 
be given up to it by those that will render to Cesar what is 
Cesar’s. 

II. Neither are the rights of God and the king more evi- 
dent than that the pope has invaded both. His usurpations 
are now grown as conspicuous as his greatness; and to re- 
count them all would be to give a particular of his whole 
authority. 

Every one knows, his principality over the other churches 
of the world, what an unjust claim it is, and how meanly 
founded. How his authority, at first, was no greater than 
that of his neighbour bishops ; the style the same, and his ho- 
liness in common: his precedence not in the right of St. Peter, 
but of a capital city ; and addresses first made to him, not 
because he was next to God, but to the imperial court. How 
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from the civility of a precedence they claimed a superiority ; 
because they had been consulted with, they would afterwards 
command ; from arbitrating of differences, referred to them by 
their brethren concerned, they usurped a judicature; and 
then, when none durst contradict them, they could not err, 
and grew infallible. 

It is, too, as well known, how, taking advantage of the 
weakness of an old empire, and making still conditions with 
the new; authorizing the usurpations of others, in counte- 
nance to their own; abusing to their private purposes the 
zealous devotion of new converted barbarians, and imposing 
on their unlearned simplicity by the authority of forged do- 
nations and counterfeit decretals; and having before, by 
various arts, and through the connivance or assistance of 
princes, gained an absolute power over the bishops of the 
west; they then, by the aid of the enslaved clergy, and their 
garrisons of monks, attempted openly on the princes them- 
selves: confined their jurisdiction ; and forbid them to med- 
dle with the persons or revenues of ecclesiastics : authorita- 
tively interposed in all differences between prince and prince, 
or prince and people, with their spiritual thunder in their 
hands ; commanded the world to lay down or take up arms 
at their pleasure; exercising every where by their legates the 
sovereign power of peace and war; giving the law, and dis- 
posing of crowns and lands as they thought fit. He that 
disobeyed was first thrown out of the church, and then out 
of his country; his subjects absolved from their allegiance ; 
and those justified that had a mind to rebel or to invade. 
They did the holy church and St. Peter service that seized 
upon his estate or his person; he stood delivered up to Satan, 
to be buffeted on earth and tormented in hell. 

These are the steps to the papal throne ; and when they 
were mounted, so have they lorded it; trampling imperi- 
ously on the necks of kings and bishops, in an equal violation 
of all authority, sacred and civil. They are the first that 
directed pretended holy orders of men, and sons of perfection, 
in separate congregations, to despise their true spiritual 
governors; and first instructed traitorous subjects to rebel 
against their king the sanctified way. 

And these injustices of their growth, and violences of their 
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grown power, lie so open in the successive annals of the 
Christian times, that, to secure their cause, they have reason 
to forbid the reading of all histories, as well as of the Holy 
Bible. There we may as easily discern the beginning and 
gradual advance of the aspiring papacy as of any other 
usurping empire ; and that this new Rome has, by means as 
human as those the old practised, and with as little of divine 
right, extended the narrowness of its original territory into 
a catholic dominion. And there we shall find, as soon as it 
rises to its plenitude of power, nothing but robbery and 
cruelty ; the world in a perpetual disturbance, by interdicts 
and excommunications; all the wars and confusions of whole 
ages commanded and managed by this unchristian authority : 
emperors at their feet; kicked away; deposed by them, to 
be murdered by their subjects and their sons; the crowns of 
England and France given away on any distaste; as if those 
princes had been only vicars of the church, and at best 
(what they forced one of ours to own) but homagers to the 
holy see. 

This usage, on all occasions, crowned heads of their own 
communion have felt from their holy father. But if the 
crime the pope charged bordered on heresy, then the thunder- 
bolts flew, and the world was to tremble: to invade that 
prince was like a journey against infidels ; to stab him, meri- 
torious, and the assassin to be canonized. And so in the 
last age, on the presumption of such a sentence, died Henry 
the Third of France ; the villainous murderer in open con- 
sistory recognised by the pope for a religious hero, and the 
relief of Paris, by such an ungodly fact, compared with the 
redemption of mankind. Under the same danger, by a more 
express decree, lay Henry the Fourth, his successor, till he 
suffered himself to be instructed how he might be safe from 
the master of the assassins, the old man of the mountains, 
and laid down his conscience at the pope’s feet, to hold his 
life and his crown. 

And, not to mention their impotent fury against our Henry 
the Eighth, their former defender; by the same authority, 
and with as little effect, did four of that see successively 
thunder against our late glorious queen; and solemnly de- 
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clare her deprived of her kingdoms. As they had deprived 
her of those and her life, if God would have suffered private 
treachery, open rebellion, or a foreign powerful invasion to 
succeed. And in consequence of such a declaration made by 
the last of them, and with as much justice, was the traitorous 
attempt made, we this day remember; and king James of 
blessed memory, and the three estates of the realm together, 
condemned to one fire. 

So do they give to Cesar his due. And what then can 
heretical subjects expect? They are to fall by thousands, 
self-condemned, and without the honourable ceremony of a 
bull; to be slaughtered hke sheep, abandoned by the angry 
shepherd, as in the butchery of Paris or by the wolves of 
Ireland. Tor mercy is not the due of a heretic, nor has he 
right to common faith; his life belongs not to him. 

But how is it that the great spiritual father deals with his 
obedient children? Does he not render them their due? He, 
like an old Roman father, treats them with an unaccountable 
power ; allows them no propriety, and denies them the use 
of all that their good God had given them. 

He takes out of their hands the holy scriptures, the great- 
est gift of the Holy Ghost, their only comfort and struction. 
And instead of it puts a legend: for the word of life and 
truth, unedifying fabulous traditions ; for bread, a stone; for 
fish, a serpent. If that see had pretended but a little earlier 
power over the blessed Spirit, they might have commanded 
it not to write ; however, now they forbid the people to read. 

He keeps from them the legacy of their dying Saviour, one 
half of the spiritual nourishment bequeathed them. 

He denies them the use of their understandings and judg- 
ments in almost all the articles of their faith; of their senses 
too, in that of transubstantiation. 

He takes from them the knowledge of the prayers offered 
in their name, and lets them not understand their own desires. 
So are the people to appear before God, dumb and sense- 
less, like one of their idols. All is to be referred to the priest ; 
the pardon of their sins is to depend on his discretion, and 
the efficacy of that part of the blessed sacrament, that is left, 
on the sincerity of his intention. 
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So is man robbed of his spiritual consolation, and the good 
God of his gracious purposes. But they are more bold yet 
with the Almighty. 

‘That princes may not complain of respect of persons, they 
absolve, in some cases, from the obedience of God himself, 
and avowedly allow what he as positively forbids ; authorize 
incestuous conjunctions, and license perjury ; pass pardons 
for all sins committed against the Divine Majesty. 

They make the authority of the writings of God to depend 
upon their own ; and add to them as they see cause ; creat- 
ing new articles of faith, and instituting almost a new re- 
ligion. 

They give away his worship; make their devoutest ad- 
dresses, and pay their most humble acknowledgments to the 
Virgin Mary ; to angels, to favourite saints. And, that there 
may not be wanting rivals with our God, 

They create saints; give crowns above as well as below ; 
and dispose of heaven as their own. 

They give divine honour to bread, which they call a God , 
and to an image, which to the eye they might better tran- 
substantiate. 

And, to cover their idolatry, they commit sacrilege, steal 
away oue of the Ten Commandments; and by their Index 
Expurgatorius blot the two tables themselves. 

So far has the papal see been from observing the rule of 
the text—from giving to Cesar what is Cesar’s, or to God 
what is God’s. 

III. The church, of which we have the blessing to be mem- 
bers, and whose preservation we more particularly acknow- 
ledge this day, with thanks to God Almighty its defender, 
appears, in its reformation, to have proposed to itself this rule 
of our Saviour’s; to have had in it no other design, than by 
a just and equal distribution to give to God what is God’s, 
and to man what is man’s. It has surveyed the several 
claims in the name of God and of the king; has considered 
whose peculiar stamp and character those things that were 
challenged, bore ; and has restored them, by the direction of 
those marks, to their rightful proprietors. In this disposal of 
rights and general restitution, it has not minded any interest 
of its own, nor laid its hands on what belongs not to it: it 
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has not had any private design, to gain by what it was to dis- 
tribute ; it has stood upright, and held the balance steady ; 
dealing to each their own, ingenuously, and with an impartial 
hand. 

To God, as is most due, it renders first his own; to his 
Person, a worship entirely divine ; an honour not before less- 
ened on any rival part of his creation: to his laws, an obe- 
dience which no other command shall control nor dispensation 
release. 

To princes next, and those that are in authority, it has re- 
stored the full exercise of their lawful power : their countries 
and their people, again their own; no place privileged, nor 
person exempted ; no foreign potentate sharing the authority 
nor dividing the revenue; their subjects bound in an alle- 
giance not to be withdrawn on any pretence of schism or he- 
resy, in the power of no consistory to discharge. 

And here we see no politic reserve: that our church has 
not provided for itself any other refuge but in the providence 
of God and the piety of the civil power. What was not her 
own, she has given out of her hands; where she cannot com- 
municate, yet there she will obey; and where she cannot 
obey, she is ready to endure; expecting her reward in hea- 
ven. Not ignorant, how much she suffers now, from the 
contradiction of disloyal men, for the truth of this doctrine, 
and how much, by its meekness, she stands exposed to future 
persecution; yet she professes to know, too, that her Sa- 
viour’s kingdom is not of this world: that the rendezvous 
against a prince is not protected by being in a church; turns 
not her congregations into armies. That the sword is joined 
with the keys, and that excommunication is armed with any 
civil penalties, it acknowledges to be from the care and au- 
thority of the civil government ; that thence it has its tem- 
poral power over subjects; so far is it from assuming any 
over the superiors themselves. And, though parties, seem- 
ingly opposite, agree in the contrary opinion, we take not 
that for an argument of its truth ; equally detesting the holy 
league of the one and the solemn league of the other. 

If the Ceesar be heathen, and like him in the text, so far 
our church obeys; if he professes the faith, and she finds him 
in her assemblies, she gives him, as his own, the supreme di- 
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rection and guidance of ecclesiastic affairs, to settle its out- 
ward policy, and be its moderator and governor. And yet 
gives not so much as to take away from the ordination of 
God. Her ministers act under his protection; but in virtue 
of a commission from above, of an authority spiritual, and 
derived by other hands. 

So far hath the Church of England been from opposing or 
flattering the civil power ; neither exalting itself against the 
prince, nor the prince against God; in a constant uniform 
practice of this rule of the text, giving to Cesar what is 
Cesar’s, and to God what is God’s. 

In the same temper, and with the same impartiality, she 
has endeavoured to reduce all things to their ancient limits, 
and render to every one their due. Arrogates not to herself 
an infallibility in her decrees; but permits to every private 
person to judge and consider; and yet authorizes not a 
wanton giddy spirit, a judgment without discretion ; but 
advises the unlearned to attend to those that are over them ; 
neither grossly to think they cannot err, nor easily to think 
they do. Keeps a mean between a blind obedience—an implicit 
faith, and between a blind disobedience—a froward con- 
temptuous rejecting of what a congregation of God’s people 
shall decree. She has restored to the people the one half of 
their Lord’s supper; the blood, the life of the Christian sa- 
crifice ; detained before by a sacrilegious impropriation. Di- 
rects to discern the elements of the communion from the 
corporal substance of Christ, and from common food; to 
receive them with reverence, but not with adoration. Ren- 
ders into their hands the holy scriptures, intercepted by the 
Roman see. Hides them not under the cover of a strange 
language, nor in the closets of the doctors; but sets them 
on a candlestick, that they which come in may see the light. 
Takes not from them the word of God, lest they should mis- 
interpret it, but labours that they may not; admonishes, 
interprets, and explains. Lets them understand their God, 
speaking to them ; and themselves, speaking to God: returns 
them their prayers in their own tongue ; returns them, I say. 
For neither was it thought fit to depart from those old forms 
of supplication which God had been pleased to accept from 
holy men of the first ages, which had been consecrated by the 
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mouths of the best Christians; neither was it to be imagined 
that God was to be pleased with the variety of a new phrase, 
or surprised by an extempore petition. In like manner, she 
prays not to saints, but mentions their names with honour ; 
uses not the intercession of their merits, but thanks God for 
their example. And as the substance of our worship is not 
oppressed and overcharged with ceremony and circumstance, 
so neither is it left neglected and unattended ; we wait upon 
our God with the whole man, in composure of mind and 
body. 

And thus has the English church rendered to every one 
their own; purged from superstition, and free from novelty ; 
reformed from abuse and corruption on all hands; it deserv- 
edly takes place of those in the last ages ; and may be ranked 
with the first and best centuries. The primitive Christians, 
if they could be supposed to return upon the earth, would 
profess our faith ; for it is theirs ; and would certainly be of 
our communion, for here they would find their own doctrine 
and their own government. An universal infallible bishop 
they had never been acquainted with, and of a church with- 
out a bishop they had never heard. 

So stands our church, upou a rock; beaten upon by waves 
on all sides; and were the strength of its adversaries only in 
their arguments, secure enough. It stands firm and upright ; 
leans on neither side; and by its frame is in no danger of 
falling. But the malice of its enemies is restless: they as- 
sault openly, and privately undermine; no way left unat- 
tempted; not by men above, nor by hell beneath; if they 
cannot throw down, they blow up. 

And amidst all the antichristian variety of ruin which the 
contrivance of those of Rome has designed against this church 
and nation, none so unlikely to be prevented, so sure and 
speedy in the execution, so like themselves, and of so catholic 
a destruction, as that of this day; when the invention of a 
monk, applied by the malice of a Jesuit, had well nigh grati- 
fied their Roman master with a wish of one of his heathen 
predecessors, another vice-god, and despatched a nation at a 
blow. Neither have we had any reason to think that the 
same sort of men are now more quiet, or grown more merci- 
ful; their frequent disappointments may have only enraged 
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them; and the memory of this day they are to blot out with 
the success of another. 

They have always acted with the greatest violence against 
this kingdom and against this church, and for the same rea- 
son. Our country, for its natural strength, great riches, and 
courage of its inhabitants, is the firmest support of the other 
protestants: and, as soon as this island were reduced, the 
conquest of the other heretics, as they call us, might be easy, 
weak as they are, and divided. With the same prospect are 
their designs within this kingdom levelled against our church 
as it stands here established. ‘That is their great and con- 
siderable enemy. A church regularly founded, by full auther- 
ity, temporal and spiritual ; not tumultuously collected. Its 
doctrine bottomed on the sure basis of the scripture ; aposto- 
lical in its government and its ministers ; having, on its side, 
all that true antiquity which they themselves vainly pretend. 
A church they are not able to reproach, either with novelty 
or sedition ; whose learning has been eminent to their confu- 
sion, and whose interest, by the grace of God, has yet been 
well enough united, to withstand their continued attempts. 
Against this body and this constitution they direct all their 
aim, apply their open force and their secret practices. This 
(which God forbid!) if they should ruin, they may think it 
would be no difficult thing to destroy the other ill-grounded, 
disunited societies that are among us, tied together by no 
government, consenting in no form of doctrine, met together 
upon fancy and humour, holding they know not what, and 
agreeing they know not how. 

Neither are they so barren of mischievous invention as to 
be at a loss, if poison, dagger, or powder fails ; they can work 
on other mines, and lay other trains, than those of this day. It 
is indifferent to them by what sort of artifice the frame of 
our government flies asunder ; what it is, that tears and rends 
and breaks in pieces our church and state ; whether the mat- 
ter that is to scatter us be under the places of our assemblies 
or in them ; whether houses are burned by their wildfire, or 
men’s minds inflamed, and our cities in a more dangerous 
combustion ; whether our religion be ruined by them, or by 
their friends, debauchees, atheists, or enthusiasts. They 
thankfully accept the pains those of the separation take to 
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divide and distract us, the liberal present they make of our 
whole church into their bosom; contentedly allow all their 
clamour against popery, if they will but serve them so far as 
to fasten that odious popery upon as; glad to see the papal 
designs executed, at the expense and scandal of those that 
bear a protestant name; to see their brethren of the recu- 
sancy as vigilant and vigorous at it, as if they were some new 
order of the popes, and had a general at Rome; so well 
agreed, that we are never in more danger from the one than 
when we are threatened by the other: then our church is not 
capacious enough, and should be rebuilt say those that would 
pull it down; then its gates are not broad enough, and 
breaches to be made, wide enough for an enemy to come in. 
On this side, the papist mines, on that, the dissenter counter- 
mines; till by both the foundation is sapped, and the fabric 
sinks. Our growing schisms giving our common enemy cer- 
tain hopes of our future ruin, and furnishing them now with 
the best argument for a head of unity and an infallible 
judge. 

Other plots and designs, which those of the church of Rome 
may have, it may not be in the power of private persons to 
encounter: to oppose them there, may be the work of other 
hands, and the proper business of authority, (for we are to 
give to Caesar what is Cesar’s). But to oppose their most 
dangerous designs, and that without which no other can pre- 
vail, that is in our own power. It is every particular man 
that is to hinder his being disunited, to prevent and disap- 
point the advantages expected from our divisions. And to 
exhort and beseech men to lay aside private animosities, hu- 
morous and fanciful distastes in matters of religion, to keep 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace, is a fit and neces- 
sary duty at all times, in an age that wants charity so much, 
and has so little of Christian condescension, but at this time 
more eminently seasonable, and absolutely necessary. To 
agree now in the service of God, as it is the duty of each in 
private, so it is the interest of the public. The house of God 
itself, if divided against itself, cannot stand. Whatever 
other instruments of our ruin those of Rome may have, let no 
protestant suffer his zeal to be made one. 

To be truly opposite to the church of Rome, to prevent 
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their future designs, and in gratitude for our past deliver- 
ances ; let us, in obedience to the direction of the text, and in 
imitation of our church, render to every one their due. To 
the constitution of the church, that just and thankful testi- 
mony, that nothing can be more contrary to the falsehoods, 
usurpations, and corruptions of the Romish see, nothing more 
agreeable to the peace, good order, and government of the 
kingdom. In the head of this church, to Cesar what is 
Ceesar’s; a grateful loyal resentment of the great blessings 
we enjoy under his gracious government ; no half subjection, 
nor popish conformity to his laws; an obedience, clear of 
Roman shifts and Jesuitical evasions ; not setting up a pri- 
vate antipapal authority, to absolve ourselves, in some cases, 
from our allegiance, and deny his majesty’s supremacy in fa- 
vour of our own. 

To God, particularly on this occasion, all honour, thanks, 
and acknowledgment; that he was first pleased to shine 
early upon this nation, in the returning light of the gospel, 
the doctrine of the Reformation ; discovering to us, as it were 
by a new revelation, his true religion, freed from the corrup- 
tions and impostures of men; from a burden of ceremonies 
almost Jewish, and an idolatry almost pagan. That he was 
pleased, during the reign of the succeeding princess, to con- 
tinue this his blessed gift to us; to the confusion of all the 
enemies of our faith and country, both at home and abroad. 
And particularly, under her successor king, that the Divine 
Majesty was pleased, by a singular extraordinary providence, 
to disappoint a treason unexampled in its malice, and of an 
unheard of design ; the prince of darkness himself contriving 
and labouring the horrid plot beneath; God watching from 
above, and confounding the accursed work, by a miracle 
almost as great as if the train had took, and he had stopped 
the blow. That he has been pleased since still to defeat, by 
a constant jealous care, the restless enemies of our peace and 
religion ; preserving from their malice and treachery that sa- 
cred head, next and immediate under God, our governor and 
defender; preserving us all to his true worship, from confu- 
sion and war; whose grace it is, that we assemble, as at this 
time, in peace and safety ; worship him, as here, in purity. 

Neither is this all, on this occasion, we owe our God: we 
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are to continue our thanks beyond the day ; and express our- 
selves sensible of the divine favour, by improving it to the 
most advantage. We stand still obliged to a further justice, 
to give our protestant religion its due, and let it have its 
proper blessed effects. 

That the purity and reformation of our religion be not only 
read in our Articles and Liturgy, and those framed by the 
piety of our ancestors, but seen on our own persons, exempli- 
fied in our lives. That our worship of God discover, by the 
intenseness of the devotion, that it is not distracted by any 
other object, nor diverted on saints and angels. That it ap- 
pear not, by our slackness at the holy communion, that we 
could have been without the use of both kinds. That it be 
visible by our zealous attention to our prayers that we un- 
derstand them, and by our obedience to God’s word that we 
have read it; not from impious allusions, and such profana- 
tions as may almost justify the papal prohibition. Let us 
show by the frequency of our own charities and devotions 
now, that we think those of others for us after our death of 
no avail; by our abhorrence of all sin, that we account none 
venial ; and by the religious carefulness of our lives, that we 
trust not to indulgences, or easy absolutions. They that 
doubt of a possibility of salvation for those of the other com- 
munion, in this let them secure their own; and while we 
profess by good works we cannot merit heaven, let us not, by 
bad, deserve a greater damnation. 

These are the proper tests of a true protestant, and signs 
of a holy zeal. Other noisy clamours and angry heats against 
Rome have no more of religion in them, than is in the loud 
sounds on that occasion we hear from the tops of our churches, 
or in the fire that burns in the streets. If we would entirely 
banish popery, let none of its corruption be retained in our 
manners; let our lives and our conversations protest. So 
shall we best thank God for the mercy of this day, and engage 
his protection for the future. 


SERMON III. 


PREACHED BEFORE THE QUEEN 


AT WHITEHALL, ON SUNDAY JAN. 25, 1090-91. 


LUKE xvi. the last verse. 


And he said unto him, If they hear not Moses and the prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded, though one rose from the 
dead. 


‘THE tormented person in the parable, after he had in vain 
requested the least degree of refreshment for himself, and had 
understood from Abraham that the gulf was fixed, and the 
condition of those beyond it without remedy, begins then, in 
the next place, to intercede for his nearest and yet surviving 
relations, his brethren on the earth; the successors to his 
large possessions, and inheritors, as he feared, of his vices ; 
those who filled his room in the other world, and might too 
follow his steps hither, and come into the same place; but 
whose case was not yet desperate, and for whom a petition 
might be granted. He desires that Lazarus might at least be 
sent to them, those to whom he might pass, and they warned 
not to come into this place of torment. 

This request, capable of several interpretations, appears to 
some to be made out of the remains of that kindness and ten- 
derness which he might have had for his house and family, 
though wanting to strangers and this Lazarus. Others sup- 
pose him to consider himself aad his own torments; that 
those, already intolerable, might not be yet increased by the 
growing guilt his ill example might be still contracting on the 
earth. But it may rather be imagined, that, under this warn- 
ing for the future, he couches an excuse for the past; and 
would insinuate, that what he desires for his brethren, he 
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once wanted himself; that he fell into that horrible misery 
for lack of information; and that his lamentable condition 
deserved therefore much more compassion than he had be- 
sought. 

So Abraham seems to understand this petition of the rich 
man, and to such an intention the reply of the patriarch is ap- 
positely suited. He tells him, first, that his brethren had 
those already, whom they may and ought to hear, however 
they may have been neglected; great, and known, and con- 
stant monitors, Moses and the prophets. And then, when the 
same demand is still urged, and an extraordinary admonition 
insisted on, to be brought from the dead, as that which in all 
probability must succeed; he again answers, that such a 
method may be as vain and fruitless as it is unnecessary : 
and peremptorily puts an end to all further discourse and ex- 
pectation with the words of the text, [f they hear not Moses 
and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded, though one rose 
from the dead. 

There is another more positive meaning, which the words 
may seem to bear at the first sight—that all possible convic- 
tion had been already given by Moses and the prophets, and 
that one rising from the dead, and particularly addressed, 
would have no more to say, nor make any greater impression. 
But this cannot be well admitted; for who can doubt but 
that such a personal message would have been a great ad- 
dition of evidence and information; would have described the 
torments and joys, the punishments and rewards of the other 
world, not only more livelily, but much more plainly, than 
they had been delivered by Moses and the prophets ὃ The other 
sense therefore, I now intimated, is rather to take place ; being 
of itself forcible enough to silence the petition or the com- 
plaint of the person in the parable, and which you may please 
to consider as it consists of these three particulars, (the first 
absolute, and that heightened by the two following reflec- 
tions) : 

First, that the notice already given was sufficient to keep 
his brethren from those torments; and that new and greater 
were unnecessary, and not to be demanded. 

Secondly, that it was not impossible that the desired warn- 
ing, if granted, might be neglected, as the other had been. 
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And, thirdly, not only possibly, but very probably, espe- 
cially as his brethren might be disposed, it would be actually 
successless. 

These three particulars I shall suppose to make up the en- 
tire meaning of the text. 

The first, that the notice already given was sufficient, is the 
implied sense of that part of Abraham’s answer which sends 
them to Moses and the prophets; and is, as we suppose, the 
foundation of this. 

For as the rich man, from the state and course of his for- 
mer life, might be apt to think that his family deserved the 
honour to be certified by an express, and was not to be con- 
cluded by common notice ; so, used to superfluities, he might 
demand a larger proportion of instruction for his brethren 
than that which was to serve others, the vulgar sort; an 
abundance of warning and evidence, without which they could 
no more be informed, than they knew how to live without 
that excess of wealth in which they had been bred. But here 
the extravagance of this his request is restrained, and reduced 
to its true bounds: he is told, that there is a competence of 
knowledge as well as of fortune; that God’s providence had 
already afforded them a hberal share of instruction, enough 
for their occasions, and with which they ought to be contented, 
employing it to its true use ; that such idle demands were in- 
finite and impertinent ; that this sort of covetousness was not 
to be satisfied neither; and that none more usually called for 
more, than those who had before too much. 

1015 indeed true, and the instance is before us: the unequal 
distribution of worldly goods, that sets some in redundant 
plenty, may reduce others, and those not the least deserving, 
to want necessaries in this life. And this disproportion, we 
know, can no way better be reconciled to divine justice than 
by a future discrimination, the judgment of the world to 
come: which judgment, therefore, this person and his bre- 
thren might have collected, if only from a view of themselves 
and that Lazarus. But that just discrimination, we likewise 
presume, will be so ordered, that none shall suffer in that 
day by the unequal distribution of knowledge now, nor be 
accountable for more than had been before committed. It 
shall appear, in the scantiest dispensation of those talents, 
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that our Master is not hard, expecting to reap where he has 
not sown, or to gather where he has not strawed ; that he, that 
had received least, enjoyed however enough to have kept him 
from that dreadful place. 

That man therefore lay now tormented, not for lack of ad- 
vertisement, but attention ; nor for any failure of God, but 
for his own. Neither does he here beg, as Lazarus did here- 
tofore, for the supply of any real want; he cannot pretend 
that his brethren are under necessity, or so much as that 
they had been narrowly and sparingly dealt with; to whom 
Providence had been so bountiful, even in that kind, in those 
signal and multiplied notices, wherewith his family and whole 
nation were enriched above the rest of men. 

Had he and his brethren been strangers to this Abraham, 
and never heard of Moses and the prophets, yet they had not 
remained uninformed of the great duties of life, and those for 
the transgression of which he now suffers. The Being, to be 
acknowledged and worshipped, had not left himself without 
a witness, if these had never testified : the invisible things of 
him, his power and Godhead, being to be understood, not from 
the words of a message, but from the things that were made. 
The obligations too of temperance, justice, and charity had 
been sufficiently discovered from the light of reason and dic- 
tates of human nature. The dictates, I say, of nature, or 
the innate notions of the mind: taking leave to use these 
words in the common way of speech, and as they serve to ex- 
press that moral sense, that distinctive faculty of good and 
ill, to which actions of justice and beneficence and gratitude 
are natural and delightful, and the contrary distasteful and 
disagreeable, by the frame and make of our spiritual part : 
as tastes or colours or sounds are to the palate, the eye, or 
the ear, by the providence of God, in the fabric of the body; 
so is it that the work of the law is written in men’s hearts, 
as the apostle phrases it. Hence the consciences of the hea- 
then are instructed to accuse or excuse: and so would these 
men have been without excuse, had they been without those 
notices from their lawgiver. The commandment, of whose 
violation they stand guilty, needs no new declaration now ; it 
was not necessary it should have been proclaimed from mount 
Sinai. Before that day, it was not hidden from man, nor afar 
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off: at was not in heaven, that he should say, Who shall go up 
for him to heaven, and bring it unto him, that he may hear it 
and doit? Neither was it beyond the sea (to use Moses’ words, 
even concerning the unwritten law): it was not to be sent 
from beyond this gulf; nor was it one of the secrets of hell 
or heaven: The word was very nigh unto him, in his mouth, 
and in his heart, that he should do it: it was what his own 
heart conceived to be right and just; and what his mouth 
was ready to pronounce, at least in the case of others. 

But, beyond this, these were the sons of Abraham: he is 
called upon as their father in this distress, and was heretofore 
their boast. His faith and his hospitality were their glory, 
and should have been their example; from him they made 
themselves a title to the blessings and friendship of heaven ; 
and if they followed not his steps, what could they expect 
but its enmity and indignation? that injustice, uncharitable- 
ness, and luxury should be attended by the fate of Sodom, 
and punished by such fire? should no more be relieved now, 
than they were spared of old, at Abraham’s importunate 
intercession ? 

And yet further, to pass over the several revelations made 
to the patriarchs, and which were to descend to their offspring, 
as their best inheritance; at last, from the mount, a general 
and wonderful declaration was made, to which the miracles 
of Egypt had prepared, as those of the wilderness did attest. 
Then the natural law of men’s breasts was transcribed, and 
exemplified by the hand of God, to be read in the tables of 
stone and books of Moses; no longer whispered from within, 
in silent, gentle commands, but loudly and terribly proclaimed, 
in a voice of thunder, too audible not to be heard; and at 
which they could not but tremble, had the earth stood un- 
moved; the delivery of their duty accompanied with horror, 
and speaking the dismal consequences of its neglect. 

So did God himself continue to testify to that generation 
by his servant Moses, nor did he cease to admonish their 
posterity by his prophets; all whose writings were trans- 
mitted down, received by the Jews, and read every day in 
their synagogues ; still denouncing divine wrath against ex- 
cess, rapine, oppression, and unmercifulness, as the rich man 
may now too late remember. 

P2 
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This Moses and those prophets he had heard in the syna- 
gogue ; his quality, no doubt, had preferred him to read them 
there. Well skilled in the law, it may be, he was, and the 
oracle of his country ; a zealot possibly for his religion, against 
the Samaritan or the heathen: but still he was to learn to 
hear; he had not heard them to the purpose they spoke, and 
with that attention which the importance and weight of the 
message required : he had lent them the ear, in manners, or 
for show ; but he had hearkened to the temptation of pleasure, 
or propositions of honour and gain. 

It may be, he had heard them wantonly or maliciously; to 
make mirth and deride, or to cavil and object: happy for ever 
in his jest, and secure if he could but doubt. ‘The report of 
so many miracles might have only taught him to demand one, 
that he should be as much considered as his forefathers, and 
have a wonder bestowed upon him; resolved not to believe 
without evidence of the first hand, as great as he should fancy 
or God could give. 

And it was true, that greater evidence might have been 
given. If God had so pleased, faith, no doubt, might have 
lost its name, and become science: the Godhead might have 
shined out like the sun, and his pleasure as clear as the noon- 
day. And so the body of man might have been winged, been 
clothed, and armed by nature; endowed with other senses, as 
much surpassing our sight as that does the dullest of the 
five, and made obnoxious neither to pain nor death ; and, as 
our mind, might have been created incapable of error or of 
sin. 

But God is he that made us, and not we ourselves. He is to 
prescribe to us, not we to him; he not being accountable for 
what he withholds, but we for what we have received. We are 
thankfully to be content with the day he has dispensed, with 
so much light as he holds out, and at the distance he has 
placed it ; enjoying the direction, and not quarrelling at the 
spots of his sun. The provisions for this life and for the other 
are left to our care and recommended to our industry ; and 
reason is given us to work out of that stock which is afforded 
us, whether material or intellectual, not only our preservation 
in this world, but our salvation in the next. That reason we 
are to make use of, as we do of our sight, though it be limited 
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and obscure, and subject to deception; not therefore becom- 
ing brutes, because we are not made intelligent as angels. 
And the knowledge that God imparts of himself and his will, 
_ though not the brightest nor most perfect, we are to lay hold 
on and to cultivate, as proportioned to our capacity, and suf- 
ficient for the end; not. standing upon terms, and refusing to 
perceive, because he is not pleased mathematically to demon- 
strate. God is not obliged to act for us to the extent of his 
omnipotence; but it is we who are bound in duty to him to 
the utmost of our endeavours. 

To complain of our bountiful Maker is unjust, and highly 
ungrateful; but to recriminate upon him, and to charge him 
with our faults, will be a very bold and a fatal defence ; a plea 
more guilty than all our former presumptions; and which 
will not prevent, but finish our condemnation. Such an im- 
putation as this, though covertly offered, Abraham in the 
parable cut short: a reflection not to be borne by the servants 
of God, by Moses and the prophets. They had not failed to 
testify, and had discharged their office; but these brethren, 
(may they say,) these, for whom more revelation is asked, 
what of their known duty have they done? Do they act in pro- 
portion to what they have already from us? or do they live 
as men, and such as were endued with reason? Do they in- 
deed desire a clearer evidence? or, for the sake of their be- 
loved vices, do they not rather dread a convincing discovery ? 
Those who have neglected so much warning, how little do they 
deserve more, or to what purpose should it be given? That 
rich man must confess, that all the insupportable torment he 
labours under he endures not for any transgression involun- 
tary, and of which he was not abundantly premonished; he 
had too much warning given him, and therefore those coals 
of fire are so heaped. He does therefore, in truth, make a 
very dangerous request for his brethren, and out of favour to 
them, it may be, denied by Abraham: more knowledge per- 
haps may only help to condemn them more, and put them 
into a worse place than that in which he himself lies. If 
Lazarus, added to Moses and the prophets, cannot persuade 
them, he will be joined then only to testify against them. 
And this is the possibility the text imports in the second place, 
and which we are now going to consider. 
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II. If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither | possi- 
bly] will they be persuaded, though one rose &c. 

Should God be pleased to change his decreed methods, the 
sacred order of his allwise Providence, for the sake of this 
family ; to expose more of his mercy and goodness to such 
unworthy affronts; should Lazarus be content to leave the 
bosom of Abraham and the happiness of heaven, to go once 
more upon the miserable earth, and to those inhospitable 
doors; what assurance has this person to give that the mes- 
senger shall be heard, or that the divine endeavours shall not 
he again frustrated, and meet with another repulse? Will he 
tie caution for the success, and answer for the expense of the 
miracle? be contented that this trial should be made, and 
God tempted and wearied, at his further peril ? 

No doubt but those of the Gentiles too that are in hell, 
those from Tyre or Sidon who are guilty of the same crimes, 
are condemned, in proportion to their knowledge, to the like 
torment; no doubt, I say, but those, full of the sense of their 
present misery, and forgetting the powerful influence of past 
pleasures, may likewise lament their own unhappy lot, and 
vainly wish that they had been blessed with the opportunity 
of some more express information; that some single prophet 
had been addressed to their fathers, with the least verbal in- 
timation from their Maker; had such revelations descended 
to them, their duty so clearly explained, and so movingly en- 
forced, how attentive and obedient should they have been, 
never certainly have come into ¢his place. Amazed they may 
be at the negligence or infidelity of this Jew; and subscribe 
to the divine sentence, that his damnation is just. 

But this son of Abraham sensibly knows how much mis- 
taken such conceits are, and how little extraordinary adver- 
tisements and plain declarations may be able to effect. He 
can tell them, that not only the light of reason may be es- 
teemed an ignis fatuus, and its dictates nothing but education 
and prepossession, at least be easily obscured and overruled ; 
but that other supernatural and clearer informations may be 
entertained with the same prejudices, stirred up at the solici- 
tation of men’s lusts or interests; may be alike neglected 
and thrown by, or cavilled at, slighted and condemned ; that 
the past revelations may be turned into fables, and the pre- 
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sent into dreams. ‘This person therefore may easily reflect, 
from the practice of his nation and his own life, that new 
obedience is not always inferred from new notice, and may 
himself best conceive what sort of reception Lazarus may 
find. Whatever wonder on the earth his appearance may be, 
it will be none there, should the message he brings miscarry ; 
much discourse and dispute may be raised upon it, but no 
reformation follow. 

And so might this apparition be looked on by the friends 
of his house as a phantom only and illusion, the sickness of 
some melancholic and distempered imagination. How cana 
man return again from the grave? and how came that beg- 
gar to be sent? Had Abraham no other to take into his 
bosom, and to employ to his chiefest sons? Let them not 
disgrace their family by such an ignominious report concerning 
their brother, and brought by such a messenger. For if 
angels and spirits, in the philosophy of those times, had the 
favour to be allowed a being; yet what should this be, but 
some wandering one of the air, falsely pretending to a higher 
sphere ; the old vagabond, that has no certain place of resi- 
dence now, and comes out of envy or malice to haunt and 
disturb the happy. Some banquet therefore, or other diver- 
tive entertainment, was to be provided, to cheer up this 
melancholy ; some more real and better company than a 
ghost; and part of the ill-got riches to be spent in the de- 
fence of the rest. So very possibly might this returning 
Lazarus beno more hearkened to now, when testifying, than 
before, when begging. 

But little might this vision be minded afterwards, however 
regarded at first; the thoughts and apprehensions of it 
vanishing in some time, and following the shadow; so that if 
it was not reputed a dream, yet it might pass away like one; 
and the image of it by degrees grow faint and disappear, 
effaced by the constant force of other sensible impressions 
from more agreeable and still present objects. Scared his 
brethren might be at first, and disordered; but at length 
recover, return to themselves and their old course ; brought 
first to neglect, then to forget, and, it may be, at last to dis- 
believe, even what had appeared unto themselves. 

Such effects as these, though strange in speculation, yet 
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are frequent in practice; commonly wrought by our stupid 
addiction to the present, by the charms of pleasure, the care- 
lessness of the mind, and the wilfulness of our passions. 
And so we know, that repeated admonitions from friends or 
magistrates, and miserable or terrible examples, are not of 
force to dissuade some men from falling under the same 
calamities and incurring the like condemnation. Notwith- 
standing all that can be advised or proclaimed, there are 
those who will continue the same ruinous prodigality and ex- 
cess, and venture upon the same rash and criminal attempts ; 
going on gayly and unconcernedly to lose their health, their 
estate, or life; till they become at last examples and warn- 
ings themselves, as little to be regarded by others, and as 
certainly neglected in their turns. 

The ghastly sight of a dying friend may chill our blood, 
aud strike us with serious reflections; make some change 
upon our countenance and on our minds; but when we go 
back among the living world, we are soon engaged in the 
fashion of it; quickly forget the deceased and our own mor- 
tality; again contrive and design, as if we were left behind 
to continue here for ever. All monuments and mementos are 
ineffectual to the purpose they speak, and so many going to 
the dead cannot well persuade us that we shall follow. 

Nay, some there are, that have been themselves among the 
dead; that in some dangerous sickness have been so near this 
place, as to have had a lively view of it; and, in the bitter- 
ness of their soul, almost to have felt its torments: and what 
firm resolutions do they then make! what solemn promises 
to God, and to themselves ! which yet give place, when health 
and vigour returns; the forgetful creature relapsing, in a 
little time, into his old sins, and not having been persuaded, 
no. not by his own convictions. 

Insomuch, that if we should suppose Abraham to procure 
a greater favour for this person than he knew how to desire ; 
to take him out of that flame, and set him again on the earth ; 
not for some temporary care, while he is upon a short errand ; 
but for another trial of his obedience, and a new opportunity 
of delivering himself out of that intolerable state; upon this 
supposition, impracticable indeed, as he is told by Abraham, 
it would not however be impracticable to imagine, that this 
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very person might by degrees fall into his former errors, and 
slide into the way that will bring him back into the same 
place; like some pardoned criminals, that are still under 
bonds to their old vice, and soon deserve a second sentence. 
So little therefore can this man be confident of the success of 
a report upon his brethren, that perchance his own experience 
might not prove warning enough unto himself. 

Were not the instances of these difficult and unpersuasible 
tempers so frequent in human life, innumerable might be 
brought from sacred story: Pharaoh not persuaded by ten 
miracles, and to be drowned by another: the children of 
Israel, whose hardness of heart as much exceeded his, as the 
power of Moses did that of his magicians; those the peculiar 
people of God, informed from his mouth, led and fed by daily 
miracles, and yet giving no credence to his word; a froward 
generation, children in whom there was no faith, as their law- 
giver describes them. To conclude, the holy books are full 
of admonition from God and of the disobedience of men ; 
warning us from our sins, and from any great hopes of grow- 
ing better by new warnings; for this too is a lesson that may 
be learnt from Moses and the prophets. 

And thus we have seen the assertion of the text to be so 
possible, that there is great reason to proceed higher, and to 
understand it more positively ; as that which would generally 
happen in the world, and may very probably be verified on 
those brethren ; the last and the full sense of the words. 

III. 1 they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will 
they be persuaded, &c. 

This intractableness in many, and infidelity to Moses and 
the prophets, is not opposed particularly to their persons, nor 
only able to overbalance their testimony : it is generally ready 
to encounter the same grievous commands, whoever brings 
them ; and strong enough to repulse another messenger. It 
has learnt, from overruling greater and more illustrious 
evidence, easily to defeat this; and Lazarus must yield where 
Moses and the prophets could not prevail. 

The miracles indeed of those days are long past, and Moses 
and the prophets were men of old; (and let us suppose them 
to be antiquated, and to need this reinforcement ;) but the 
unbelief of that time was human and natural, and has been 
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propagated to the present age : the Israelite, the crooked and 
perverse generation, still continues ; the wantonness and fro- 
wardness of such as will not have God for their king. The 
rich man, if he inquires wisely, will not say that the former 
days were worse than these. There are the same dispositions 
now, of whom the like may be presumed, and where miracles 
would be bestowed in vain; men whose understandings are 
darkened, and consciences seared; who have already done 
that violence to their inward better part, that they are grown 
insensible of any thing that comes against their present in- 
terest and from another world: the advice to the sceptic would 
be false and visionary; dull and nauseous to the man of plea- 
sure; and to the man of business, trifling and impertinent ; 
the ghostly friend, an enemy to them and to their designs, as 
unwelcome as Satan, and to be exorcized. For still it 15, that 
those, who have devoted themselves to the idols of this world, 
pleasures, riches, or honour, look upon all discourse offered 
against their deities as blasphemy: accordingly they throw 
dust in the air, to blind their eyes; they stop their ears, and 
cry, dway with it, running on with one accord. These are 
properly said to be dead in sin, not to be restored by any 
remedy, however powerful and extraordinary, that works by 
moral foree; whom God indeed may make sensible, and 
raise by his omnipotence, as he may now return Lazarus: 
but upon whom this Lazarus, so remanded by miracle, will 
not operate, except he brings with him the power of miracles, 
and can confer grace, such as shall not be resisted. 

And thus there might be sons of Abraham, of whom this 
sentence might be true in its severest meaning: and of those, 
this rich man might be one; and he by it given to under- 
stand, that he himself would not have been persuaded by the 
wonder he desires ; and neither will his brethren be, those of 
the same family and mind. 

And so might the miserable Jew be well silenced by this 
reasonable and righteous answer, and he and his brethren 
left without excuse; such as they should allege in earnest, 
and at the day of account; not indeed without such excuses 
as better deserve that name, frivolous and false pretences, 
raised by the lazy or the obstinate; childish pleas of affected 
ignorance, and counterfeit disability, such as God in his 
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government of the world will not consider, nor does any 
human magistracy admit. Justified will our Creator be in 
his saying and sentence, and clear when he is judged, and 
when he judges. 

This answer of Abraham, grounded upon observation of 
common life and the practice of the Jews, has been since 
eminently confirmed by the experiment of Christianity. Our 
Saviour, the brightness of God's glory, and the express image 
of his person, has himself brought down information to us, in- 
finitely surpassing what was spoke to the fathers by Moses and 
the prophets; has laid open to us the world to come, and 
given the free prospect of heaven and hell; declared more of 
the future state in this single parable than was to be read in 
all those writings to which Abraham refers. What, too, is 
said here to be denied, he did effect ; and raised one Lazarus 
from the grave. And when by that rescue of another from 
death he had only hastened his own, (his very disciples not 
so well persuaded by that, and so many other miracles, as 
not to forsake, nay, to deny him,) he was pleased himself to 
rise from the dead, finally to instruct and to warn men. This 
gospel he commissioned chosen men to publish, and empow- 
ered them to confirm it with signs and wonders; multitudes 
of his servants continually declaring, by the zeal of their 
lives and the constancy of their death, the truth of their 
Master’s resurrection and their assurance of their own. By 
such evident testimonies the world found itself obliged to 
admit and to confess his doctrine ; but neither is it so per- 
suaded. It hears, and pretends to believe, but goes on still 
in its old course, and lives after the unchristian mauner ; 
sometimes it wants a sign, or an infallible proponent, or a 
scientific demonstration ; glad to know how to except and 
object ; and resolved not to obey : not to be fully persuaded, 
it seems, should all the dead arise, or the whole host of 
heaven come down. 

So true has this affirmation of Abraham’s since proved, and 
so little faith has our Saviour found: at his death he left not 
much, and he makes it a question after, whether at his return 
he shall find any ; any proportionable to the clearness of the 
message, and to the greatness and dignity of the reporter. 
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The event he has not only intimated in the parable, but fore- 
told expressly ; neither is the revelation he has made dis- 
paraged, but verified by it. We are not surprised to find that 
there are such who neglect or contradict. These are those of 
whom we have been warned, those that will not be persuaded ; 
neither should any give themselves the vain pleasure to think 
that they can disgrace the gospel or disappoint its Author : 
his word will certainly serve to the purpose to which it was 
ordained, and his honour is as secure as his happiness ; it is 
the unbeliever only who will suffer. 

The notice we have is so plain and evident, that reasonably 
and in duty we cannot demand more; however, more will not 
be granted. Ifthe sign of Jonas has not had any effect, no 
other shall be given; nor any more rise from the dead, till 
we ourselves do to judgment. The book is sealed, as the 
gulf below is fixed; and those that will not be prevailed with 
by this method, they will not, they shall not, by any other. 
If they will not hear Moses and the prophets, the Son of God 
and his apostles, there will be no further endeavour to per- 
suade them; ἐ the gospel be hid, it is hid to those that are 
lost. 

Make we use therefore of the last and only help; a greater 
than which we cannot, we must not hope for. Take we heed 
how we despise the admonition of him that is risen from the 
dead, and now speaks from heaven, who will once more shake 
not the earth only, our Maker, our Redeemer, and our Judge. 

This life is the time to hear the directions of God, and to 
comply with his design for our salvation: hereafter we shall 
be only called to hear his sentence, and to confess its justice. 
And then a knowing age will be the most improper to plead 
ignorance; nor will a Christian of this country dare to say 
that he wanted notice. 

The assertion of the parable concerning the unbelief of men, 
we 8566 how true and exact it is: as really fulfilled will the 
narrative part be concerning its consequence and issue. The 
persuaded and the unpersuaded will then have their different 
portions, and be set at a wide distance ; and we shall all here- 
after be in the condition of this unhappy person or of that 
Lazarus, either comforted or tormented. 
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God grant that, according to that other parable, our im- 
provement may be in proportion to the number of our multi- 
plied talents; and that we may so hear all our other warnings, 
and this present admonition, that we may be found with 
faithful Abraham in the joys of our Master: to whom, with 
the Holy Ghost, be all honour and glory, now and for ever. 


SER NEON Ty. 


PREACHED BEFORE THE KING AND QUEEN 
AT WHITEHALL, JAN. 14, 1693-4. 


JOHN Vil. 17. 


Tf any man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, whe- 
ther it be of God. 


UPON our blessed Saviour’s appearance among men, there 
must have been much inquiry and dispute concerning him. 
His miracles and his doctrines were both of them singular 
and extraordinary ; they amazed and confounded the world ; 
his mighty works making a change in the course of nature, 
and his surprising discourses tending to as great an alteration 
in the doctrines they had received from their fathers and 
rabbies. Neither of them could be opposed; his actions not 
to be denied, and his words not to be contradicted: and yet 
the people knew not well what to think; were not come to a 
resolution whether he was to be believed, whether he spake 
from God or himself, or, it may be, from an evil spirit. 

The people were astonished at his doctrine, he spake it with 
that supernatural authority. Never man spake like this man, 
was the return the officers, sent to apprehend him, make, 
in this chapter, to their masters the high priests and phari- 
sees. Neither did any man ever do like him: for, when Christ 
shall come, will he do more miracles than this man ? was the 
challenge of those that did believe. And that the rest de- 
heved not on him who had done among them such works as no 
man had done, was judged by our Lord, in this Gospel, to be 
the great aggravation of their sin. For his works were evi- 
dent unexceptionable testimonies of his mission, and to them 
he frequently remits the unbelievers for their full conviction. 
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And yet, for all this, there were not many who believed on 
him ; those not the rulers or the learned; neither continued 
they long in that just and well-grounded persuasion. Those 
who had seen his late great miracle of the loaves; had fed on 
it, had satisfied their hunger and their doubts ; almost all left 
him, in a very little while, for one hard saying. Many of his 
disciples went back, and walked not with him; insomuch that 
the twelve were asked, whether they would depart from him 
also. And when afterwards he came up to Jerusalem, there 
was great murmuring concerning him. Some sdy, He is a good 
man: others say, Nay; but he deceiveth the people. They 
knew not how he should know letters, who had never learned; 
and therefore, in the best construction they would make, was 
not his doctrine from himself, and of his own devising? Now 
from the reflection of these surmises he here justifies himself 
in such a manner as retorts all the blame of those doubts upon 
the unbelievers themselves, giving them a plain account of 
this their ignorance which thus perplexes them. My doc- 
trine, says he, is not mine own, but from him that sent me: and 
so much you could not but have known, had you been rightly 
qualified for it. But that, after which you seem to be so cu- 
rious and inquisitive, you are not very likely to understand, 
in the method you take, and the disposition you are of: if ye 
would discern the will of God, ye must be willing to do it: 
He that wiil, is desirous and ready to, do God’s wiil, he shall 
know it. This is the truth directly and primarily intended by 
the text, relating to the doctrine as propounded to be known. 
There is, too, another consequent to this, and to which the 
words may extend; regarding the same doctrine as known 
already: if any one will, or shall, do the will of God, which 
he now knows in part, he shall know it better and further, be 
more confirmed and advanced in that his knowledge by the 
practice. 

The first proposition is this: “ If any one is willing to do 
the will of God, as soon as he may have the favour to be ac- 
quainted with it ; he, when it shall be told him, shall not fail 
to know and discern it.” And this willingness to do, we are 
to understand to be such as may answer in some measure to 
the dignity, reasonableness, and necessity of the work—the 
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doing the will of the great God; a will the most wise, the 
most holy, the most just, most worthy to take place ; to which 
it is our honour, our perfection, and our happiness to conform, 
and no less our duty and our interest: we, that have been 
created by the power of his almighty will, ever since sustained 
by its gracious providence, still dependent, and eternally ob- 
noxious to the favour or displeasure of his final will to be 
hereafter declared, when he shall come to call us to account 
for that part of his will he has already enjoined. 

The will of this our great Lord, he that is thus willing ¢o 
do will first be as earnest and zealous to know; diligent and 
heedful in his attention; punctual and exact in his inquiries ; 
lest he should be defective or mistaken, when he comes to 
act, in an affair of so high a nature and of such weighty con- 
sequence. 

And such a desire to know, it must be confessed, would 
certainly follow: but this may not seem, at first sight, to have 
been meant here by our Saviour; and though he reflects upon 
his auditors’ unwillingness ¢o do, yet their eagerness to know 
must we not suppose him to admit? for very great multitudes 
followed into deserts to hear him; and much discourse and 
ereat debates there were concerning him and his doctrine. 

But, notwithstanding all this appearance of willingness to 
hear and to be informed, there might have been no such great 
desire to know. 

For curiosity and inquisitiveness is satisfied often with 
something short of knowledge. It is enough sometimes to 
have gone to the place whither others throng to have made 
up one of the assembly, and to have seen the famed preacher. 
Men, too, when they hear, do not always attend; their eyes 
gaze, and their thoughts wander : or if they do, it may be to 
the graceful mien, the sweet voice, the elegant style, the pa- 
thetic or the rational way of the discourse, and not to the 
merit of the argument and purpose of the doctrine. 

Though they went not out into the wilderness to see a reed 
shaken with the wind, yet they might go to see a man that 
cured such a neighbour ; to be present at some strange sight 
themselves; to be able to report a miracle of their own 
knowledge ; or to be guests at one of those wonderful enter- 
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tainments. Or else they might have gone to hear one, who 
‘spared not the greatest, who rebuked the high priests, and 
corrected the scribes and Pharisees. 

They might too have heard so much as not to be ignorant, 
and yet not so much as to know, as much as would let them 
understand something of the dispute in fashion, aud enable 
them to maintain one side of the argument ; to hold up con- 
versation, and to talk of Jesus; but not to make a judgment 
in good earnest, a practical one, by which they would deter- 
mine their actions, and which they would stand by with their 
lives; such a real effectual one as they would have made had 
they been willing ¢o do. 

But though, in the general, they might be willing to know, 
and not only hear him gladly, but do many things for his sake, 
yet many things still there might be, which they might be 
either unfit or unwilling to understand; either their former 
prejudices might obstruct, or their interests and passions dis- 
turb and oppose, if their will to do God’s will were not firm 
and resolute, strong enough to set aside those hinderances 
and overrule all contradictions. 

The power of single prepossession and speculative preju- 
dice is well known. An opinion once possessed of us claims 
a kind of right, a legal favour to be shown it ; and if the pos- 
session be ancient, and time out of mind, the title is not easy 
to be evicted ; but, as a prejudice, it is a point already judged 
and settled, hardly to be brought into question before the 
same judge, much less to be reversed by him. And for such 
reasons only, it might have been hard for an innocent phari- 
see to find the ceremonies and observations of his sect dis- 
paraged and discharged ; those, which the great rabbies had 
encouraged, and the tradition of their forefathers had recom- 
mended ; but much less could he ever admit that the ceremo- 
nial law of Moses was to give way, and that a greater than 
Moses himself was now speaking unto them. He might be 
willing to do the divine will, as he now apprehended it to be, 
conformable to his education and practice ; willing to do the 
will of God, but as willing, at the same time, to do the will of 
Moses and the elders. 

But if now we suppose this pharisee to be some governing 
master, whose authority is founded in his knowledge of those 
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traditions, and whose high satisfaction it is to sit im Moses’ 
seat, and to be called rabbi; he is then so much addicted to 
them, not only by prepossession of mind, but by the preen- 
gagement of his affections, that should Moses himself have 
come, he might not have been willing to leave the chair ; 
much less to hear any of his old oracular learning upon the 
law, which made him great, but that of no effect, censured 
and condemned by this lawgiver. For he is not so willing 
to do God's will as to preserve his own place and reputation ; 
that we may not imagine he would be controlled by our Sa- 
viour, and descend to learn from the Galilean, and one that 
never knew letters. 

But still, if we go further, and understand some one of the 
avaricious, malicious, lewd and hypocritical Pharisees; as 
unwilling then as he would be to forego his vices, so unwill- 
ing will he be to understand the law against them; much 
more to receive a new one, which shall oppose him with a 
more express and more peremptory declaration. And on this 
account it was, that all our Saviour’s miracles were not of 
force enough to convince them of his authority: his single 
sermon on the mount, and the holiness there prescribed, 
would never suffer them to be persuaded by him. The Pha- 
risees that were covetous derided him for his charitable direc- 
tions ; and those who brought the adulteress before him, and 
were not guiltless enough from the same crime to prosecute 
it far, as they left the accusation, so they fled from his re- 
proof. They all therefore sought, instead of being instructed 
by his words, to have something thence to inform against him. 
As many vices as there were, so many adversaries there 
generally were to his doctrine; practical prejudices, with 
which they were prepossessed, as with so many demons ; and 
which would not be persuaded, nor argued out: for what had 
they to do with the Son of David? This is that diabolical race 
which paid him less respect than the devils themselves : they 
would not come out at his command, but rather treated him 
as those impure spirits did the sens of Sceva, fell upon him, 
and drove him out; not removed him out of a country by 
entreaty, as the Gadarenes, but out of the world, with all 
despite and cruelty, as the greatest malefactor of the 
three; as guilty of treason against Ceesar, and of blas 
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phemy against God, because guilty of opposition to their 
corruptions. 

For he that has no mind to be denied any sinful pleasure 
he indulges, or any ungodly advantage he values, will be very 
averse from hearing that such an abstinence is the will of 
God ; will either cavil at the message, and dispute its author- 
ity, or wrest and interpret it to his own will. Nay, so far, 
we know, men, otherwise of good understandings, may be 
brought by adherence to their lusts, as to deny the natural 
notions of common justice, and to question the being of their 
Maker: they will not comply with the directions he has 
given; and therefore they will neither know his pleasure nor 
his person—Who is the Lord? 

This is the great impediment of knowledge our Saviour 
here means; a dulness of understanding, not for want of 
ability, but will to apprehend, in those who hear, and will not 
understand ; and seeing see, but will not perceive ; because 
their heart is waxed gross, and their ears are dull of hearing, 
and their eyes have they closed ; lest they should see with their 
eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand with their hearts, 
and be converted. 

Whereas, on the other side, if there were a willingness to 
do God’s will, there would be no need of any great intellec- 
tual abilities to perceive it. The duties of justice and mercy 
are easily discerned by the meanest capacity ; judgment to 
come man naturally forebodes ; and the being of a God it is 
a difficulty to the understanding not to allow: the doubts 
and obscurities arise not from the nature of the things to be 
considered, nor from the weakness of the faculty that should 
consider, but from the prevarication of our sensual desires : 
we are swayed by some indirect means, that appear not to 
have any influence upon us; some little favourite considera- 
tion, which we are loath to own; but by which we are go- 
verned effectually. 

Had the auditors therefore of Christ come ready disposed 
to have obeyed God’s will without any reserve for their own— 
with no inclination nor passion but for his service—they 
would have perceived the almighty power in the miracles our 
Saviour did, and discerned the divine law in the instructions 
he gave them: had they first stripped themselves of their 
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prejudices and their lusts, they would quickly have forsaken 
all the rest of the world, and followed him. If the revelation 
of Moses had prevailed upon them to do God’s will with their 
whole heart and whole soul, the nation of the Jews would 
have owned their Messiah; and had they been true disciples 
of the law, and followed that their schoolmaster, it would 
have led them to Christ. 

This is the asscrtion primarily intended by the text, regard- 
ing those who were then to receive the gospel : there remains 
the other, respecting us who have already received it ; If any 
man will do the will of God, which he does know, he shall know 
it better. 

Now what was but intimated before, is here more expressly 
to be observed; that knowledge is of two kinds, the one 
simple and speculative, where the understanding conceives 
and assents by itself, our will and affections standing by, and 
taking no part; the other mixt, and compounded by the in- 
tervention of the will, where that is interested in what is to 
be asserted or practised, and must concur in the allowance 
of it. 

And the first of these, even the speculative, whether it 
consists in apprehending what the doctrine means, or in 
conceiving its truth and reasonableness, is by practice both 
ways very much facilitated and confirmed. In mathematical 
sciences, the way of performing a problem, however demon- 
stratively assigned, remains further to be verified by the 
operation; and in considerations of nature, the will of God 
wrought by his own hands, the best method of knowledge is 
that which is experimental, and works too; which puts the 
divine materials into our hands, and looks not only upon 
their surface in some single view, but turns them, and sur- 
veys them on all sides; weighs and examines, opens and 
searches their inmost recesses. For this sort of truth, as gold, 
is to be laboured after, and dug for; and not to be judged 
only by the sight, but by the touch and the scale, or by the 
hammer and the fire. And if this be true in the speculation 
of what God himself has been pleased to make, much more 
will it be in the knowledge of that which we by his commands 
are to do. For it can be no otherwise with the practical doc- 
trine of God than it is acknowledged to be in the arts and 
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practical professions of men, where the true insight is not so 
much from the apprehensions we may have by discourse and 
meditation, as by dealing in them, and being actually exer- 
cised and conversant about them: the knowledge of such 
things as are to be done, which arises from our mental con- 
ceptions, being but as the rough draught or first lines of a 
picture; and that, when it is consummated by experience, as 
a finished piece, raised with all its lineaments and colours. Or 
rather, the notional knowledge is as the picture, and the active 
as the thing itself; the one being but in imagination and 
as a dream, and the other real and solid and sensible. For 
whoever is our instructor, and how plainly soever he may 
express himself, we are yet to learn, in things practical, from 
exercise and use, the last master and the best interpreter. 
This obtains in the arts of government or war or merchan- 
dise, in any of the affairs of this world, and holds as true in 
ethical knowledge and the business of religion. For as the 
natural philosopher forbad the uninstructed in geometry to 
enter his school, so the moralist has, it is known, discouraged 
his too youthful auditors as unfit for his lectures; not only 
because they might not yet patiently hear of moderation of 
their passions and pleasure, but because, till they had begun 
to practise it, they could not rightly understand it, not being 
yet, by reason of use, exercised to discern such good and evil. 
Temperance, for example, is, in this, like to the pleasures 
from which it orders us to abstain, that it cannot be conceived 
only from words, must be tasted too, if we would know ‘its 
nature and its relish. Justice likewise and charity are best 
understood by their practitioners; those, in any case of diffi- 
culty, would prove better directors than the more studied 
casuist ; would solve and remove the doubts which these 
would serve only to intricate and to multiply. They would, 
too, by the exercise of those virtues, see more reason for 
them, more of their suitableness to the well-disposed nature 
of man than books could speak or theory discover. In like 
manner, he that constantly and devoutly prays to his Maker 
best apprehends the nature of the duty, and best perceives 
the use and comfort of it, better than those who have heard 
or made long discourses about it. ‘The meaning of the Lord’s 
Prayer is more sensibly understood by one that prays it over 
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to God, earnestly and concernedly, with dependence on the 
divine greatness and goodness, in reference to the daily 
occurrences of his life, than it can be by the critical considera- 
tion of the best commentator alone. And he that thus daily 
addresses to his Father which is in heaven, with a dutiful 
resignation and filial trust, has more of satisfactory assur- 
ance and inward peace, than the children of this world can 
imagine, or he himself express. 

And thus, taking the understanding by itself, and un- 
affected with our will, the will of God is better known by 
being done. If done by others, it is more conspicuous to us 
on their lives, and better explained and illustrated by the 
example; but if by ourselves, and made one of our own ac- 
tions, it is then taken into us, habituated and incorporated 
in us, intimately and entirely perceived. Whereas too, all 
human designs are generally fairer in the idea than the prac- 
tice; on the contrary, the divine pleasure must be more 
liked and approved, when it is reduced into act, and really 
exhibited, whoever shall put it in execution: but much more 
will it delight us, if performed by ourselves; it will then 
become our pleasure too; and we look back with the satis- 
faction of our Creator, and see that all is good which we 
have done according to his will. 

But, secondly, if we consider this knowledge not formed 
by the understanding only, but with the agreement of the 
will, as it is in all the affairs of this and the other world; then 
doing and practice will be found still more necessary for the 
advancing and completing it. For though in matters of 
knowledge the will has no direct proper concurrence, nor 18 
the consent of it strictly necessary to the assent of the under- 
standing; yet it has such a tacit but effectual influence, such 
a domestic conjugal authority, that the understanding is 
seldom firmly or long on that side to which the other faculty 
is not inclined; and therefore, as far as doing contributes to 
reconcile, keep up, and fortify the will, so much it prepares 
and disposes for the preserving as well as the receiving of 
knowledge. 

Now the doing of God’s will does operate on ours with 
this threefold advantage : 

1. The practice of the duty takes off from the strangeness 
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of it, and removes all the imaginary difficulty we fancied to 
be in the work before we set upon it. The task was before 
represented to us, as some good man may be to those who 
have not practised him—a rigid, morose, austere thing ; 
whereas, after conversation, and some familiarity, there is 
nothing whose company less offends, or which we better affect. 
While we keep off at a distance from the exercises of religion, 
its enemies and ours have a fair opportunity to misrepresent, 
and to raise up such imaginations in us, as shall agree with 
their interest; but if we would but approach, and make trial, 
we should discover the calumny; it would then appear, that 
there was no lion in the way or at the end, and that the false 
spies we had sent forth to discover the Holy Land had made 
to us a most unfaithful description. And may I not say, 
that it is with religion itself as with those few edifying orders 
in use with us about it? It is a burdensome yoke, an intole- 
rable imposition, unnecessary, foolish, any thing that detrac- 
tion shall think fit to say to those who are ignorant of it, 
and not well acquainted with it; whereas, if we came a little 
nearer, and experienced it ourselves, we should then begin to 
wonder at the unjust surmises we were brought to entertain 
before, and take nothing to be more unreasonable and more 
vain than such representations as those. 

For, to give the case of all Christian duties in the instance 
of one, the holy communion ; how many are they who are 
well enough informed that it is a necessary part of divine 
worship; a sacrament, to which we are as much obliged as 
we were to the other? and yet how are men generally kept 
off from it by strange conceits, such as can have no place but 
in idle minds? It is a mystery, from which the profane and 
ungodly should absent; but to many, who are to be encou- 
raged to come, it is the more a mystery because they come 
not at all. There is something in it, they know not what, 
they are afraid of ; and the action, instead of being reverend, 
is frightful to them. Upon the thought of it, there is a 
damp and melancholy on their minds; though the subject of 
it be thanks and praise, and the invitation be to a feast. 
Though there be no more serious confession of their sins 
than what they should make every day, no other renunciation 
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of them than what their baptism presumes already; yet they 
imagine some new terrible work is to be undertaken, and 
that they shall come under danger of condemnation if they 
go thither, from which too they shall escape if they stay 
away. 

Upon the first apprehensions of a God, no wonder if some 
natural fearfulness seizes us; and when the spiritual world 
is mentioned, spectres may arise in weaker minds, and seem 
to stand in their way; but if they will but go on, these 
empty shadows will immediately disappear; and if we draw 
near to the Divine Majesty, we shall not be amazed and dis- 
heartened, but assured and encouraged by that gracious 
presence. 

Many vain fears there are in the Christian warfare, before 
which often the raw and unexperienced shamefully fly with- 
out a stroke struck; to be cured, as we see, by use and 
action: and some groundless aversion there may be to our 
duty, which the practice of it will reconcile; but there is, 
besides, much real danger, and direct actual opposition, to be 
considered in the second place. 

2. For, to confess the truth, we are not only as strangers 
to the will of God, but there is something within us which is 
an enemy to it, and wars against it, rebellious lusts, that would 
be willing to make a resistance, and watch all opportunities 
to withdraw the obedience of the will, and to corrupt the in- 
tegrity of the judgment. 

The evidence of the truth may have brought us to some 
knowledge, and our carnal affections were forced at present to 
suffer the conviction of the mind: and had the well-informed 
soul been active and diligent, setting the will on work, and 
employing it upon its acknowledged duty, subduing and sup- 
pressing the contrary inclinations, it might then have gained 
an entire consent, and established for ever its just dominion. 
But if, on the other side, it be idle, and sees not to the exe- 
cution of its own and the divine pleasure; this is both a sure 
indication that our sensual part remains too powerful, and a 
sad prognostic that it will quickly recover its ground, and 
finally prevail. When the convictions begin to cool, and the 
impressions on our mind grow fainter, then it will regain its 
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force; undermine, and at last ruin, the knowledge that had 
been raised; it will again captivate the understanding, and, 
like a barbarous conqueror, put out its eyes. 

The very omission of our duty impairs its knowledge. It 
is as a sleep of the soul, and, under its truce, our carnal de- 
sires refresh and gather strength: there is, too, a cessation of 
sense as well as of motion, a present forgetfulness of God, 
and temporary ignorance of his will. But if we are thence 
engaged into actual transgression, we then avowedly contra- 
dict his precepts, and make open war against his sacred 
truths; destroying, as far as we can, all the records of them, 
and breaking, not only the commandments, but the tables 
themselves. The knowledge of them is troublesome and op- 
posing, and must be suppressed. 

By doing of any wickedness a blot is contracted, which not 
only blemishes the soul, but blackens and darkens it; anda 
contrary course of repentance afterwards is not more neces- 
sary to atone for the guilt, than it is to change the deprava- 
tion of the mind, and to recover and reestablish its former 
sentiments. For as there are some vices which naturally af- 
fect the head, rendering it unfit to think and recollect, and 
disabling it for any science ; so have all of them something of 
that stupifying nature, particularly indisposing for divine 
knowledge; sending up such fumes, as by a peculiar malig- 
nancy assault and poison all notions of goodness and virtue, 
aud mortify the spiritual understanding. 

The knowledge of our duty is as a light set up within us, to 
be maintained by constant supplies and in perpetual motion. 
It may be obscured by the shining in of the world through 
our senses and imagination; it may be suffocated, if only by 
the damp, arising from an earthy and yet not well purged 
breast ; grow pale and dim, and then go out; but by the 
active contrariety of wicked and ungodly practices, it is cer- 
tainly extinguished, drowned as by many waters. 

So necessary is the exercise of our knowledge to its preser- 
vation. But then, further, 

3. By doing the will of God, at length we attain to the habit 
of doing it willingly; and begin to have new pleasure in the 
discharge of our duty. According as our carnal affections are 
suppressed, our spiritual desires arise; and upon the mortifi- 
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cation of the old man, the new man grows up and improves : 
the consent of the sanctified will being at last utterly and ab- 
solutely given to the assent of the understanding ; and we 
not only allowing the doctrine of God to be true and reason- 
able in the speculation, but embracing it with our whole heart, 
and entirely affectionate to it: proceeding so to the know- 
ledge of one further truth, delivered us by our Saviour, and 
experimentally discovering, that his yoke is easy and burden 
light ; that his paths are paths of pleasure and peace. This 
is the seraphic state of holy men, who now believe not only 
what they have heard, but perceive and know what their eyes 
have seen, and their hands have handled, and their souls have 
enjoyed, of the word of life. Then from the heart, continuing 
its first motion, and actuated with devotion and zeal, fresh 
supplies of spirits are sent back again to the head ; the warmth 
of the breast is enkindled into a flame; and new light spring- 
ing up from that holy heat, the upper sphere of man, like 
heaven, is full of brightness and joy. 

In this manner the knowledge of God’s will is to be im- 
proved by us; it comes by hearing, and may be imagined by 
meditation ; but it really increases, strengthens, and is fixed 
by actions of obedience, and reducing it into practice. 

It is not therefore to be wondered, that such as do not 
those things which are convenient become of reprobate minds, 
and that they lose the knowledge of God who like not to retain 
it. Neither shall we admire, if there are those who are in 
appearance always learning, but never come to the knowledge 
of Christ. Their ears itch, and they heap up to themselves 
teachers; but their hands are idle, their feet are straying, and 
their souls have no inclination to try and to obey. They have 
heard much ; and some fancy of their duty they may have, or 
may speak its language ; they have wrote, it may be, and can 
repeat; but the repetition of all moral discourses should be 
by practice, and they transcribed into our conversation. They 
edify not, they say, by this man’s sermon, and by the know- 
ledge from which they think they are edified, they may not 
be built, but puffed up. But how should they edify who sit 
still only and hear? Faith being no more to be built up and 
finished by preaching, than a house would be erected by the 
discourse of the best architect. Much less should we expect 
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a superstructure, if, as in the confusion of a Babel, their ac- 
tions agreed not with the speech ; and, what was endeavoured 
to be raised at the ear, they, with the foolish woman, were 
still pulling down with their hands. 

But this is to be the consolation of the illiterate, if honest- 
hearted Christian, that, although there be those that appear 
more knowing, are skilled in the notions and history of God’s 
will, can give an account of all the disputes of Christianity, 
and can determine them; yet that all this is but smattering 
and learned ignorance, without any true sense and sound 
judgment; that those only are in the right method of divine 
knowledge who are obeying God and observing his will; they 
are the profound and the illuminate, and know the doctrine 
as it ought to be known: their light now shines before men, 
and they shall shine as stars for ever and ever. 

And may I further observe, that the reflection of our Sa- 
viour, which gives an account of that contradiction which op- 
poses his doctrine, gives, too, a reason of all the differences 
and debates that have been raised in it ? For these would in- 
fallibly be much less, if not quite cease, were those who 
eagerly dispute his will as zealous and earnest to perform it ; 
were not men more warmly concerned for the honour and 
interest of their party or themsclves, than they are really 
desirous to understand the mind of Christ. For if any one 
truly gives himself up to do his will, he will not be apt to 
enter into needless contests about what is not practical, nor 
strive most to know what is not to be done: and then, when 
he comes to the question, so much of his Lord’s will he will 
at first observe, as to be modest and meek and tractable; not 
suffer his passions and animosities to join in the inquiry; he 
will not bring so much as a wish on one part, much less 
shall any human preengagements decide the controversy. 
And if so, one cannot but think (and sure we are not in this 
partial ourselves) that the papal infallibility, for example, and 
their transubstantiation would be no longer defended, nor 
their gross falsehoods be set up for catholic truths. Neither, 
on the other side, would ancient laudable practices be any 
longer idolatrous and antichristian, were we not carnal, and 
walked we not as men, favouring ourselves, and doing our 
own will: there might be neither heresy nor schism, did we 
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resign ourselves up to the truth, on which side soever it 
should appear. And certainly the sacredness and moment of 
the cause, where God’s will is in question, would require such 
a caution, as, in lesser matters, is enforced by an oath; that 
we should judge without favour and affection, hatred and ma- 
lice; that those at least who take upon themselves to judge 
of his law should judge righteous judgment. For what 15 fit 
to be said after any accident that befalls us by the providence 
of God is as proper to be premised before a dispute concern- 
ing his revelation: Thy will be done, O Father, which art in 
heaven. And were our part of it done on earth as it is in 
heaven, it might almost be known in the same manner. 

Happy it would be for the arts, said an ancient, if none but 
the skilful and the artists judged of them: and no less happy 
would it be for religion, if only the truly religious and the 
sincere Christian were to determine the points in difference. 
This advantage would undoubtedly result, that the disputers 
would not be very many ; as well as that the disputes would 
be no more than necessary ; fairly debated, and soon com- 
posed. Whereas now all religious controversies are managed 
like wars for religion; raised, and fought not always by the 
most religious men. ‘The question is concerning some point 
of faith or manners, and should be argued by godly spirits ; 
but the world and the flesh, they come in and intermeddle ; 
and they are as auxiliaries on either side, whose interest it 18 
the cause should never be decided. For were not Christ- 
ianity divided, what enemy would it have but those its sworn 
enemies, against whom it had declared in baptism? And 
against these it would then join its united force in a holy 
league, and never cease until they were entirely subdued. 

In these many differences of thinking, concerning our Sa- 
viour’s person and pleasure, we piously hope that he will 
mercifully consider the infirmities and errors of men, and 
accept the services of the well-meaning ; pardoning their ig- 
norance and want of discernment, if not too careless and too 
wilful. But, lest we betray ourselves and others into a fur- 
ther mistake, we shall do well to take along with us this his 
observation, and remember, that generally all our ignorance 
is wilful, for want of will to do God’s will. And when igno- 
rance shall come to be pleaded, in the day when he shall judge 
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the secrets of men’s hearts, it may then amount to no better 
an excuse, than if, instead of saying, we did not know his 
will, we should allege in our justification, that we were not 
willing to do it. Through our human infirmity we did mis- 
take in the duties of our religion, but our infirmity was this, 
that we were unwilling to obey. A much more absurd re- 
turn than the careless servant made in the parable of the 
talents: “Lord, I knew that thou wert a hard master, and 
didst expect obedience at my hands; and therefore I would 
not understand thee.” 

But it is not our duty only to inquire the will of God, it is 
our privilege and honour to be able to understand it. Its 
study is the noblest exercise, and its attainment the highest 
ambition of arational mind ; the knowledge so great a favour, 
that we should have endeavoured after it at any price, should 
have bought that learning with the expense of our hberty, 
and, to be permitted to understand, should have offered to 
obey. That way the generous appetite of science should have 
moved in an intelligent creature ; nor has God, in his ordi- 
dary method, vouchsafed to reveal himself to man on any 
other condition. His disciples are to be his vowed servants : 
to such only will he appear, and certainly with no other will 
he dwell. Ever since the first ungrateful attempt to know 
his will by transgressing it, a readiness to obey has been 
made the preparative to that knowledge, and obedience the 
preservative: the very nature of his doctrine requiring in us 
some predisposition, a probationary obsequiousness, without 
which it will not be imparted ; and God having done it that 
honour, as that the unworthy should of themselves be ren- 
dered unqualified and uncapable, justly precondemned to this 
darkness now, to whom is reserved the blackness of darkness 
for ever. For to the ungodly says God, What hast thou to do 
with my law, seeing thou hatest to be reformed, and hast cast 
my words behind thee? Be thou ignorant, as thou art, as 
thou pretendest, or deservest to be; and await the issue. 
For a desire to know while we care not ¢o do is such an im- 
pertinent, saucy curiosity, as can never be gratified by our 
Lord: and not to do what we already know is so highly 
affronting, that there remains no bolder a presumption but 
to pretend to further information ; nor can a lesser punish- 
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ment for the abuse of this knowledge be expected than its 
forfeiture. 

The doctrine of God, however it may be esteemed by men, 
is valued by the Author; a talent, committed to the hopeful 
only, and the promising; nor to any, but upon account. If 
we put it to no use, it will, of its own nature, rust and dimi- 
nish; may be lost through negligence, or stolen by our enemy, 
or taken away by the Great Owner. But if we exercise and 
employ it, it will increase and multiply of itself, and by the 
natural effect of our industry; and will besides be wonder- 
fully blessed and augmented by the special favour of our 
Lord, who is gone indeed into a fur country, but so, as still to 
oversee, assist, and direct the honest care and dutiful labour 
of his servants below. 

For, to our assured encouragement, the miraculous power 
that first openly introduced the Christian doctrine still in- 
visibly attends it, to cherish, as heretofore, the willing begin- 
ning of its disciples, and to help on their obedient endeavours. 
And this will whoever will do, not only will know it in orderly 
consequence, but he shall know it, supernaturally enabled by 
divine grace; our performance as certainly rewarded here 
with a progressive knowledge, as it shall be hereafter with 
the joys of our Master, and his immediate beatific vision. 


SERMON V. 
PREACIIED BEFORE THE KING 


AT KENSINGTON, SUNDAY JAN. 20, 1695. 


1 JOHN lll. 20. 


Tf our heart condemn us, God is greater than vur heart, —— 


ry ᾿ ᾿ 
THE words of the text are introduced upon the subject of 
charity and love to our brethren, the argument so much 
recommended, through the whole Epistle, by the loving and 
most beloved apostle. What occasion the disciples had given 
for the discourse, or wherein they had offended, St. John, in 
the same spirit of charity, conceals; not exposing the par- 
ticulars to common notice, but referring the inquiry to their 
private thoughts, and leaving the prosecution to their own 
hearts; adding only this necessary intimation, that if upon 
the examination they found themselves innocent, they might 
then appear before God with confidence, assured of his favour ; 
but if they were conscious to themselves of any sins they 
cherished, they were then to think that the same observations 
were made by the Almighty, and had nothing to expect but 
his displeasure. For 7f our heart condemn us, God is greater 
than our heart, and knoweth all things. 

Where the apostle, we see, proceeds from a double suppo- 
sition: for in the same insinuation, where these Christians 
are accused, it is presumed, too, that they are not of repro- 
bate profligate minds ; that they have retained sense enough 
to discern their faults, ingenuity to acknowledge, and jus- 
tice to condemn them. But why then, infers the apostle, 
do they not forsake them? and what have they to pretend 
before their Maker? They stand already convict, and pre- 
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condemned by themselves, and what have they to say in arrest 
of judgment ? How shall they escape the condemnation of 
God? If our heart condemn us, God is greater than our 
heart 

According to the tenor of these words, the discourse which 
now begs your patience is designed, 

I. First, to consider the supposition of St.John; and 
then, 

II. Secondly to reinforce his conclusion. 

I. First, the supposition consists of two parts ; 

First, the knowledge these Christians had of their duties ; 
and, 

Secondly, their offence against it. 

What the measure of their knowledge was, and what the 
particulars of their offence, they themselves were to consider 
by the direction of the apostle; we are neither informed 
about it nor concerned. It may be enough for us to take 
that for granted which we cannot deny; that, in general, 
mankind is so knowing, as to be sensible of a duty ; and so 
unhappy, as not to perform it ; this may be enough to confess 
with shame before men and angels, with fear and trembling 
before our God. 

And, first, That man is born obnoxious to some duties, 
and is conscious to himself of several obligations bound upon 
him by nature ; this is a principle so well known and univer- 
sally owned, that no other of any the most certain science 
can pretend to a clearer light: the notions of equal and un- 
equal, straight and crooked, not being more easy and natural, 
than those of just and unjust, merit and demerit: a truth 
therefore not to be called in question by the attempt of a 
proof, nor now to be insisted on for greater evidence; but 
only for the weight that hangs upon it, and the great conse- 
quences that attend it. 

For what we here suppose amounts to no more than this: 
that as all animals have peculiar to them a sense and percep- 
tion of what comes within their sphere and is necessary for 
the uses of their life; as they distinguish by taste, smell, and 
sight, find some things grateful, others ungrateful, receiving 
their impressions with pleasure and pain ; as they have such 
a consciousness which attends not the growth of plants: so 
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in man, the being of the next higher rank, there is a new 
sense, if | may so speak, added, a further perception given, of 
what is just and unjust, decent and indecent; a sense not 
only of the congruity or incongruity of bodies to bodies, of 
an object to the organ, but of our will to our reason, of our 
actions to our rule, of our particular designs to the design of 
human nature: and that such a sense as this, like the other 
outward, to be felt and not expressed, is not neither without 
its satisfaction or dissatisfaction, its pleasure or its pain. 
That is, as the eye, besides the serviceable notice it gives us 
of the figure and countenance of things, their magnitude and 
parvitude, distance and approach, has in it too a pleasing per- 
ception of the beauty of colours and symmetry of proportion ; 
and as the ear is made to give us an account of the motions 
and meetings of bodies, in the effect or signification of which 
we may be concerned, and has besides a distinctive notion of 
the agreeableness or disagreeableness of sounds ; in like man- 
ner, the reasonable part of man is not only endued with the 
faculty of being able to reflect and look back, to view and 
compare, to foresee and provide, so to conduct our actions in 
particular ; but has in it too some sense of their suitableness 
or unsuitableness to the common intentions of its being; 
comprehends the difference of good and ill, beneficence and 
inhumanity, generosity and ingratitude, justice and injustice ; 
and is itself thence as differently affected. For as a consider- 
ing man, after all philosophical attempts to the contrary, 
cannot but acknowledge an intention and contrivance in the 
fabric of plants and animals, in the nourishment and growth 
of both, in the actions and motions of the last, especially those 
towards the production and preservation of their young ; those 
brute creatures constantly pursuing the original intention by 
an orderly course and well-managed conduct ; seeming to have 
a design of their own, but executing that of their Creator : 
so in us men, when our reason gives us a new life above that 
of common animals, we suppose it brings along with it new 
dispositions and higher intentions; such as are those, to live 
sociably, to deal justly, to relieve charitably : to these things 
we men are orderly prompted and gently inclined, by the 
frame of our constitution, by I know not what spring, by 
HOOPER, VOL. 1. R 
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something our Maker has put within us, which we find to be 
there, but know not how to describe. 

Such a direction there is implanted within us by our Cre- 
ator; neither matters it much by what physical method it is 
wrought, whether it proceeds from innate notions already 
formed, or from an original aptitude in us to form these no- 
tions ourselves. As a fowl of the air no less naturally builds 
its nest, whether it sets on the work from an idea or model 
before traced in the imagination, or is stirred up to it regularly 
by a mechanical impulse. Whatever phrase we will choose to 
use, whether Nature has wrote these laws herself, or dictates 
them to be writ by us; the law and course of human nature 
is still the same: by that we are conscious to ourselves we 
should guide our actions, and by that we judge them; our 
thoughts accusing or excusing us. From that ground there 
arises a complacency and satisfaction in what we do well: in 
ourselves it is remembered with delight, applauded and ap- 
proved in others : thence too is our dislike of what is ill; itis 
unseemly, improper, absurd, and odious, always in other men, 
and not without difficulty connived at and dissembled at home. 

For, take from man any concern of his own, set him out of 
the commerce, and disengage him from the interest of the 
world; let him stand by but as an indifferent spectator ; and, 
as he cannot forbear to commend what is beautiful to the eye 
or harmonious to the ear, so neither what is apt and fit and 
suitable to the mind. He that shall be found regular and 
temperate, just and impartial, charitable and beneficent, con- 
tributing to the good of the universe, grateful to all, but with 
a peculiar duty to his Almighty Benefactor, must be supposed 
to act rightly and commendably, accor ding to the law of his 
creation, the delight and the admiration of his kind. And 
he, on the contrary, that should offend by intemperance 
against the excellency of his own nature, or by injustice, un- 
mercifulness or cruelty against the lives or fortunes of other 
men, must be allowed to have acted wrong and disorderly, 
unsuitably to the intent of his nature and design of his Maker ; 
a disagreeable sight ; unworthy of the favour of his God, and 
obnoxious to his displeasure. 

With such a notion of good and ill are the characters of 
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men in story transmitted and received, and the bad censured 
often by those that are not better. So true generally and 
free is our judgment concerning the actions of others, though 
perverted or restrained at our own. But this natural sense 
of good and ill never shows itself more certainly than when 
we come to suffer the crueity or injustice ourselves: then we 
quickly find a law of nature, and understand the difference of 
right and wrong; then we speak it out loudly and sensibly ; 
appeal to the world for the unworthiness and unreasonable- 
ness of the action; and expect it should be condemned by the 
rest of men. 

This is our apprehension concerning the actions of others ; 
and for the most part, too, we fail not to have the same sense 
of our own. Our thoughts cannot be brought always to fa- 
vour us, and nature will speak its mind; in its checks and 
dissents before the fact, in its regrets and remorses after. 
Or if our youthful passions prevail, give no time to consiller, 
and hurry on; yet, when the fury and heat is over, and we 
ean think ; or adversity puts us to a stand, and we begin to 
look back ; our sense of good and ill returns to us, and we 
see behind us the crooked errors of our ways. Then, when 
at a distance, and in our temperate thoughts, we review our 
actions, as an artist examines his work, or a writer revises his 
composition, we easily espy our faults, come upon them as 
strangers, and censure them with an impartial eye. But if 
any one has not yet given himself this Icisure, always in haste 
or in a perpetual heat ; yet a fatal stop will come, and a cooler 
time: then the fumes will be evaporated; and the forced 
thoughts we have lived with give place to those of nature. 
Man, when he comes to own his mortality in earnest, will 
acknowledge too the other conditions of his being ; and when 
he is brought to pay his last debt, confess the rest of his ob- 
ligations; going to obey the will of his God now, and O that 
he had complied before! Think then, says Epicurus, of the 
pleasures you formerly enjoyed : let him think of them then, 
if he can, without regret: but it would be happier much to 
have good actions to think of; then he might look back with 
joy, and go on with assurance. 

Such, certainly, is the sense of mankind, generally speak- 
ing, upon the first opportunities naturally arising in us, in 
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our maturest age, in our freest, soberest, and least suspected 
hours : follow man into his retirement, and see whether these 
are not the notions of his undisturbed recollected thoughts ; 
eo to his death-bed, and ask him; see what he thinks there ; 
hearken how he counsels his friends and directs his relations. 

There is therefore, for such a moral sense of human nature, 
all the moral evidence that can be expected : it admitting not 
of more proof, because it needs it not ; as we urge not argu- 
ments to evince that men see or hear, and believe it to be 
true, notwithstanding what may be pretended by the wittiest 
of the blind or the deaf. For in such subjects as these, the 
wonder is not, that proof cannot be given, but that it should be 
demanded: it being enough that we have, for its truth, the 
general attestation of mankind, in all ages and places, added 
to our own private experience. 

Neither is this common opinion and universal consent to 
be imputed to the policy of lawgivers, the contrivance of 
princes or priests. For some writers of politics have favoured 
the truth but little, neither has atheism always been made 
the secret it is sometimes called. The doctrine of private 
profit and pleasure is not so difficult to comprehend, but that 
the commonalty might learn it well; nor has it wanted its 
apostles so, but that it has been very faithfully spread, and 
diligently recommended : it might have been quickly received 
too, had it been found as true as it is easy and tempting. 
Could the private judgment and natural apprehension of man 
have been brought to consent, it would long ago have been 
the catholic doctrine, not continued a paradox, not given its 
abettors the pleasure of singularity. Those, too, that publish 
these notions of virtue and vice, punishment and reward here- 
after, give them not authority, but receive it from them: 
from the credit of such truths it is that we are recommended 
to the people, who, when they hear of these dictates of 
nature, believe only what they feel, and assent to nothing 
but what they know. 

However, we are not to expect that this supposition should 
pass without contradiction ; for what is that truth which has 
not been disputed? This therefore, too, we may confess, 
without any derogation to it, has been denied by two sorts 
of men: 
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The one, who find this notion of good and ill working 
within them, but own it not; esteem it a piece of weakness 
to confess their fears, and out of false bravery defy and trem- 
ble: these argue against themselves, and their words are 
condemned by their hearts. 

The other may seem more ingenuous, who have made 
themselves as insensible as they pretend; and are in some 
measure to be believed for the ignorance they profess: but 
they ought not then to set up for patterns ; to oppose their 
single instance against the conspiring testimony of ali the 
rest, and by an irregularity to shape the course of nature. 

For when we suppose a natural conscience in man, we 
suppose too that it may be much oppressed, and in some few 
it may be well nigh extinguished. What was begun in Adam 
may be perfected by his sons, and the original bent of our 
constitution, weakened at first by him, at last wholly de- 
stroyed by us. For these inclinations of our rational part to 
good move not in us necessarily, nor act irresistibly, as those 
of other animals: they are accompanied with a freedom of 
the will, which should direct, but may overrule. For that 
freedom of choice, given to man, may check and divest our 
very natural desires, may refuse to eat or drink; so casily 
may we imagine the same power over the other spiritual pro- 
pensions : however, neither of them, though disturbed by 
man’s will, are therefore imaginary; to be crossed and dis- 
ordered, but not to be denied. A mother that shall be able, 
by the unhappy exercise of her freedom, to restrain her natu- 
ral affection to her infant, is not therefore a good argument 
against that kind design of nature; nor shall a man that has 
prevailed upon himself to be unmerciful, ungrateful, insensible 
of a God, and unapprehensive of the future, persuade us there- 
fore that this is human, or the genuine result of his first 
constitution. 

As man is lord of himself, and enjoys his liberty, so he 
may use it against himself, and destroy what he was, intrusted 
to preserve; by debauch he may weaken and enervate the 
tone of his body, and he may soften the firmness of his mind; 
he may deform God’s outward image, and may efface the 
characters within: he may put out his eyes, and cut off his 
hands or his feet, either wilfully, or, as some have done, upon 
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design to escape the service of their country ; but the design 
can never be this, to make men believe that the maimed 
trunk was the original shape, and that the eyes and hmbs of 
other men are artificial things and additions of nature. 

It is not therefore to be wondered that some men have 
effected what they laboured so much, and that all the industry 
and contrivance against themselves, of those that are the sup- 
posed masters of wit, should in some measure succeed. The 
pleasures of one outward sense may be so violent as to super- 
sede the perceptions of the other; and the soul, strongly di- 
verted at the eye, may forget it has an ear: so easily, when 
it is called outward at all the senses, may it disregard the 
notices of the inner; and suffer the gentle directions within 
to be overpowered by a violence from abroad. Then the 
higher rational part of man is brought to submit to the lower, 
and our reason is put on the task to prove us beasts. There 
are then other suppositions made than those we mention, of 
chance and hazard in the universe, and of 11} nature in men: 
the one to be the cause of the beauty and regularity of the 
world, and the other the original of human society. Such 
suppositions are then made, not as would arise naturally 
from our first thoughts, but such as are necessary for absurd 
consequences ; such as were attempted by one of the same 
authors in other learning, but did not succeed as well, when 
ἃ point was to be big, and a line to be broad; and those 
might, it may be, have been granted too, had the deduetions 
been, not concerning the impertinence of a squared circle or 
a doubled cube; could those rich consequences have followed 
thence, that profit and pleasure were the chief end of man ; 
that there was no control now, nor judgment hereafter. 

For there is a great advantage designed to be gained by 
the denial of what we suppose: they that have overcome 
their conscience triumph as over a slain enemy, and seem 
the only happy, the only free men; they are in perfect peace 
and full security ; by rejecting this single principle they are 
rid of all their disquiets, regrets, and fears; they have chased 
away the spectrum that haunted them, the peevish monitor 
that disturbed them. 

And so there may be a deeper quiet about a prince when 
his guards are asleep, but it is but a dream of security ; and 
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a man is at more ease without the admonitions of his friend, 
but in greater danger. All this gayety is but as of those 
who have lost their senses, who seem at ease, and better than 
ever, in the flattering delirium, under the height of their dis- 
temper. 

For so the outward sense of feeling may be dulled and 
deadened by art, may be made a boast, and exposed for 
a show; such are capable of no pain, and have not the 
afflicting impressions that others suffer: but this pain was 
designed for their use; and they are made sensible of hurt 
that they may avoid it, who otherwise might heedlessly suffer 
their limbs to be lopped off or their life to be taken away. 

In the same manner may men boast they are without pain 
within ; but it is but an ill condition; they are without the 
sense that should grieve them when they do ill, and feel not 
the satisfaction of those who do well; without it they cannot 
live to the advantages of the present life, nor ever arrive at 
that to come. 

But prudent men will act according to the intention of 
their Creator, and think it most fit for a rational being to 
pursue the design of the All-wise ; they will, as much as they 
can, quicken this inward sense, improve this discerning power 
of the mind, and encourage its reflections ; careful to main- 
tain and keep up the conscience, tender of its sight, as of the 
apple of their eye. 

To this necessary purpose are all holy times; so many 
pauses interposed, and stops made in our lives, that we may 
stand still, consider, and look back ; a quiet from abroad, to 
hearken within; to hear what God speaks, not only in his 
loud, but in his still voice. ΤῸ this purpose we come, as now, 
to the word of God; to have the law on our hearts re- 
freshed by that of the holy book ; to have the fleshly tables, 
injured in Adam, and in us, (as those first of stone were 
broke in Moses’ hand,) supplied again, if possible, and cor- 
rected by this authentic copy; to have our domestic monitor 
checked, it may be, at home, encouraged and assisted by the 
public; to hear the same reflections made, directions and re- 
proofs seconded, by those that speak in our Maker’s name. 

Thus far for the first supposition, That there is m mankind 
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a sense of good and ill, natural notices of our duty, which may 
be suppressed, but ought to be cherished and promoted. 

The other supposition of the text is harder to be imagined, 
though it will be granted more easily: ‘That men may act 
contrary to what they know, and persist in that which they 
condemn. For it may not be difficult to conceive, how a 
rational creature should understand its duty, and be sensi- 
ble of the design of its frame; but hardly to be thought, he 
should oppose his judgments by his actions, and consent to 
what he disallows. 

And yet this real contradiction between our will and our 
reason, a seeming contradiction in nature, is too well attested 
by practice, and understood by each of us: it needs no de- 
monstration ; is the hypothesis of our nature, and to be con- 
fessed by all the sons of Adam. For it is the case of all 
mankind that St. Paul expresses, That which I do, I allow 
not ; but what I hate, that do 1. Upon the sight of which 
desperate profligate condition, he well cries out, O wretched 
man thal Iam, who οὐ αἰ deliver me from this body of sin ? 
Who shall deliver me from this inconceivable mystery of 
iniquity, this fatal perplexed absurdity? how shall I be re- 
conciled to myself? but who will reconcile me to my Maker? 
for if my heart condeinn me, God is greater than my heart. 

For as there was certainly an intention and design in the 
parts of my body and their functions, so in these percep- 
tions and inclinations of my mind; and if we act not accord- 
ing to this our Creatoz’s first intention, what other he may 
have for us we may justly fear; we transgressing by the ar- 
bitrary pleasure of our own will, and obnoxious therefore to 
the justice of his. Those notions were imprinted in us by 
some superior Cause; and will not an account be taken of 
them by the same hand? So does the sense of this law pre- 
scribed suppose a Lawgiver, and the conscience of our trans- 
gressions infer a Judge. But because infinite other con- 
siderations would direct us to the being of God, I shall 
therefore only follow these as they lead us prisoners to his 
judgment-seat, and as the apostle has made the chain—J/ 
our hearts condemn us, God is greater than our hearts. 

Il. For if our hearts have condemned us, the sentence is not a 
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groundless trifling thought ; it is the voice of our constitution, 
and was suggested by our Maker; it carries his authority 
along with it, and proceeds from an oracle in the breast of 
each man, as sacred as that on the breastplate of Aaron: Jf 
our hearts have condemned us, this hath been only a prepara- 
tory hearing, nor can it be pleaded in bar to another trial. 
We may slight the sentence, think to revoke, or endeavour 
to crase it; but the record will be removed, and the cause 
taken out of our hands; brought finally before a Judge Om- 
niscient, most holy, and omnipoteut, from whose sight we 
cannot be hid, im whose eye we cannot be innocent, and to 
whose power we must submit: for God is greater than our 
hearts. 

God is greater than our hearts, and knoweth all things, adds 
the apostle; as if that attribute alone were great enough to 
confound the sinner’s presumption. 

From men we may conceal the sentence, and pass for inno- 
cent ; the judgment not to be read on the forehcad, and more 
gayety, it may be, on the face of the self-condemned; but the 
great God was not a stranger to the whole procedure, he saw 
the fact committed, knew the particular circumstances of the 
crime, and articles of the law, and was present at the whole 
conviction; the guilty person is stillin his eye, and his justice 
knows how to find him. 

He is therefore represented to laugh, from above, at the 
folly of those that would abscond from him; that think they 
are hid when man does not see. He sees the vain disinge- 
nuity of those that argue against their sense, and deny what 
they know; their solitary private thoughts are before him; 
what they own to themselves, and forebode when they are 
alone. He sees, too, the arts that have been used to stifle 
the evidence and corrupt the judge; the practices to alter the 
natural direction, and to defeat the original intention ; how 
much we have endeavoured to change our constitution, and 
to new-make ourselves, because we would disown our Creator. 
He was conscious to the remonstrances we would not hear, 
and to the good thoughts we were able to suppress; he took 
notice, when we would take none. ‘The sense of good and ill 
might be taken away, but the nature of it was not; that im- 
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movable boundary stood fast, as the great depth, as the ever- 
lasting mountains. Our minds might be deprived of their 
natural light, but God was greater than our hearts, and his 
knowledge could not be impaired : as man may shut his eyes, 
but that puts not out the sun. 

Knew our God, knew man of us but as much as we do our- 
selves, we should call for the rocks to cover us and for the 
mountains to shelter us. But what we have observed is but a 
part of that which lies open to the allseeig eye ; in the light 
of his countenance are our secret sins; such as our under- 
standing never marked, or our memory has let go. He is 
greater than our hearts, the Searcher of them ; he knows how 
negligently they have watched over our actions, and how little 
they have improved their first notices; our very conscience, 
though esteemed by us too scrupulous, will be accused of its 
defaults ; our judge will be condemned ; and where then shall 
we appear ? 

Especially when we consider not only the knowledge, but, 

Secondly, the justice and holiness of our Maker. For 
though we may have complained of the rigour of our con- 
science, as if the judge in our breast were inexorable, and we 
had better appeal to a stranger; yet we must have been fa- 
voured still, and we have all the while been judges in our 
cause: if we are condemned, it is with reluctancy ; and the 
sentence cannot but be indulgent. But that we expect from 
God cannot but be just: shall he accept our person, or the 
Judge of all the earth fail to do right, for our sakes ? Asif, 
when he saw a thief, then he consented with him, and would 
be partaker with the adulterers. 

If our own hearts have not been able to bear with our ini- 
quities, have been offended and grieved, and complained under 
their intolerable burden; if our eclipsed darkened reason 
could not but discern the guilt, and dust and ashes abhor the 
impurity ; if, sometimes, we have been provoked even to hate 
ourselves; how must we appear in the sight of him, to whom 
the heavens are not pure, nor the angels without spot, the 
blessed holy Being, the most opposite to what is irregular, 
and impatient of what is unclean ! With what displeasure and 
aversation must he have viewed us! and what doom are we 
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to expect! No pain certainly can be more contrary here- 
after to human nature than our wickedness has been to the 
Divine. 

If it is irksome to the disposition of our nature to be ill di- 
rected, and painful to our make to be distorted, and put out 
of its first order; how will the Author and Creator endure the 
perverse change, this defacing his workmanship, and opposing 
his pleasure? Will he not, think we, stand by his laws, and 
justify his intention ? and how then (in the last place) shall 
we escape his power or abide his indignation ? 

Little have some been able to endure the regrets of their 
own thoughts; and what would they have given to have been 
delivered from themselves! Under the judgment of their 
hearts they have appeared indeed as condemned men; and 
their own evil spirit has sufficiently tormented them: so sen- 
sible were they of what they had deserved, that none but their 
God couid afflict them more; but his terrors were greater 
still, and they felt not yet his almighty arm. 

Some indeed escape better here ; they have the address to 
overrule the sentence of their hearts or divert the execution ; 
find other entertainment for their thoughts, and by new guilt 
deliver themselves from the past; call in company for their 
heip against themselves, to rescue or to intercede, will not 
be at leisure to hear, nor suffer the soul to speak ; drown the 
voice of nature with a noise of music, and its fears in wine. 

But these are but methods to practise upon themselves ; 
arts that can succeed only on our own weak minds; God is 
greater: that Judge is not in our power, nor to be diverted 
by such amusements. The sentence therefore, aggravated by 
these unprofitable criminal delays, will at last be pronounced, 
and as certainly executed: whispered before, but then spoke 
out, by the glorious God that maketh the thunder; by the 
God, that speaks to the dead, and they hearken, to the old 
criminals of ages past, and they rise up and appear. Then 
our Maker must be owned, when he has twice formed us ; 
must be confessed, at least by torture. Then the difference 
of good and ill will be sensibly felt; the wide difference 
plainly discerned ; wide, as the great gulf fixed betwixt heaven 
and hell. | 

Let us therefore now begin to consider, and timely enter 
upon the necessary review; let us examine ourselves for the 
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reflections we have neglected, and for those we have been 
able to prevent ; let us recover the notices we have stifled, and 
restore the judicature to God within us. Let us judge our- 
selves, that we be not judged, and prevent the condemnation to 
come. Let our apprehensions of God be as great as his 
majesty ; and let us think of reconciling ourselves to a power 
we must obey. 

For if our hearts condemn us, and we persist to offend, 
where is our hope? or who is it that shall give the pardon ? 
Will God be less holy than ourselves, and our sins less dis- 
agreeable to him? or will his judgment want of the right- 
eousness of ours? and is iniquity like to find favour there ? 
To practise what we cannot but condemn is the highest dis- 
ingenuity ; but to expect that what we cannot but condemn 
should not be condemned by God isa blasphemous presump- 
tion. 

And if, in the course of a vicious life, our hearts condemn 
us not, (a supposition St. John would not make,) we have 
then more yet to dread, lest we should have been already 
condemned by the Almighty, and given up to this reprobate 
mind; lest our consciences, seared so as with a hot iron, should 
have been branded by a judicial sentence from above. Our 
case is desperate indeed, abandoned by ourselves, and given 
over by our Maker. We hear no more of the inferior judge, 
deputed to sit in our hearts, to inquire and to determine: 
but we shall not so escape, he is assaulted and slain by our 
treason; a treason added to our other crimes, committed 
against the sovereign, the proper connusance of the great and 
terrible day. 

But if when our hearts have condemned us we repent and 
amend, are grieved for what we cannot recall, and resolved 
hereafter to obey the directions of our reason; our future 
good deeds cannot indeed blot out the committed ill, nor our 
hearts pardon us, and reverse the sentence it has justly 
passed; but, to our comfort, God is greater ; he can pardon 
our faults, and will do away our offences; by him we are 
restored, as at the beginning ; and it is the part then of Satan, 
not of our hearts, to accuse us: Who shall lay any thing to 
the charge of God’s elect? is the challenge then of St. Paul: 
It is God that justifieth, who is he that condemneth ? 

And then, when a new life shall have proceeded from this 
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beginning, a life clear of injustice, intemperance, profaneness, 
actions always unnatural to man, but at last his surest aver- 
sion and most dreaded horror: when temperance in our- 
selves, charity to men, services and duty to our God, shall 
have traced out a fair and happy way to heaven; a course, 
upon the reflection, the most delightful and agreeable sight 
to a human mind; when, at the even of our days, we shall 
come to review our actions, and see, with a satisfaction like 
to that of our Creator, that all is good; with him we shall 
enter into a sabbath too; and on our death-beds be in a 
state of rest and unspeakable joy, greater than voluptuous- 
ness, honour, and riches ever afforded the ungodly offender ; 
the same instinct that prompted us before to our duty assur- 
ing us now of a reward; and adding, to the pleasing view of 
the past time, the glorious prospect of an infinitely happy 
eternity to come. With those, then, who have so lived like 
the creatures of God, and according to the truth of their hu- 
man nature, he will likewise deal according to the infinite 
goodness and kindness of his own; acknowledging them for 
his whom he finds after his image, and advancing them to a 
greater likeness and nearer approach: Well done, thou good, 
thou faithful and obedient creature: enter thou into the joy of 
thy Maker ! 


Thither may he please to bring us all by the merits of his 
Son and the assistance of his Spirit: and to them in 
their Trinity, &c. 


SERMON VI. 
PREACHED BEFORE 
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Being the day of public fast and humiliation. 
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PHILIPPIANS lll. 20. 


For our conversation is in heaven; from whence also we look 
Sor the Saviour 


THE original word fer that of conversation in the text is 
known to signify, not only our moral behaviour, or conduct 
of life, (in which sense it is apparently taken m the first 
chapter of this Epistle —Let your conversation be as it becometh 
the gospel of Christ,) but also a state and condition of life, 
with certain privileges and obligations, as we are incorporated 
into some city or nation, a citizenship, a political relation, 
wherein we stand. And this last sense has always been 
judged by the best interpreters principally to belong to this 
place. Our citizenship, that is, the great subject of our con- 
versation, the social relation and political concern, whereby it 
is governed, is in heaven, ‘the city or country above; this 
meaning not excluding, but rather inferring and implying 
that other usual one, of a suitable demeanour, and corre- 
spondent conversation, in the common signification of the 
English word. 

And thus the apostle may be understood by these words as 
telling us in general, and suitably to the scope of the chapter, 
that our citizenship is in heaven: that wherever we are dis- 
persed, and at present reside, we still belong to another place, 
and have the honour and happiness to be entitled to the 
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rights and privileges of a better country ; that we Christians 
are now the immediate subjects of the heavenly King, and 
that hereafter we shall be translated to the capital seat of his 
empire, rescued from all our present distresses, and possessed 
of that glorious happy estate to which we are bid to aspire : 
that he therefore accounted all things here but as loss and 
dung, if by any means he might attain unto the resurrection of 
the dead ; pressing on towards that mark, and looking for the 
Lord, who should change our now vile body, and remove it 
from this vile abode, that it may be like unto his glorious body, 
and fitted for the glories of its eternal residence. 

This sense the place bears well, if we understand this 
citizenship to be paralleled only with such a one as that 
of Rome was, and by the pleading of which St. Paul was 
rescued from the scourging he otherwise had suffered at Jeru- 
salem. The freedom of it was highly valued, and the chief 
captain had obtained it with a great sum?. It was some safe- 
guard in foreign empires, but a sure protection in the Roman 
world; as the magistrates and sergeants of this city Philippi 
were put, we know, in a great fright, for having violated that 
privilege in the person of our apostle>. And to that claim of 
his, so universally allowed, and there so remarkably made, 
now, in an epistle to those Philippians, he may be well thought 
to allude. 

But it may be added, that the apostle probably refers not 
here to that city, though mistress of so large part of the then 
known world, however honourable and advantageous the free- 
dom of it might be, but to the commonwealth of Israel, and 
to the great city of Jerusalem. For however great Rome 
might be in the esteem of the rest of the world, this citizen- 
ship was much more prized by the Jews and their proselytes. 
Jerusalem was the city of the great King, the Lord of heaven 
and earth: all that were free of that were subject to the 
Lord of lords, and under his peculiar protection. The au- 
thority of that King was justly founded, and of natural right, 
truly august and unaccountable; his empire really extended 
to the whole world, and his power, when he pleased to exert 
it, was absolutely irresistible, as it would in some short time 
actually prevail. Accordingly, the Jews now looked out for 
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a Saviour ; their prince, the Messiah, they expected in a little 
while should appear, restore the kingdom 19 Israel, and sub- 
due all those nations under them, whether Romans or Par- 
thians, who had lorded over them, but were now to be their 
tributaries and slaves. He was to come from the holy city ; 
to gather up from all quarters of the earth the dispersed 
holy people, both those that remained alive and those that 
were dead ; and to return with them triumphantly back into 
Judea, to reign together, with great glory and felicity, in the 
promised land of Israel. 

This the Jews, the citizens of the earthly Jerusalem, ex- 
pected to be accomplished in a little time; and for this they 
waited impatiently, ready to rise up, and go meet their Mes- 
siah, upon the least rumour of his appearance. But the Mes- 
siah was already come, and they the Jews had with their own 
hands destroyed those their carnal hopes. However he had, 
even by that his own death, wrought already a more glorious 
deliverance than they had imagined. The man Christ Jesus 
was now ascended up to the Jerusalem which is above, the 
mother, the metropolis, of us all¢; hereafter to appear in 
greater pomp, with a more mighty power; to rescue them from 
their more deadly enemies, sin and death; as he would in- 
state them in a yet unconceivable happiness, and which should 
continue long, even beyond their thousand years, for ever 
and ever. 

In this view therefore, and with reference to this hope of 
Israel, 1 suppose St. Paul to have spoke the sentence of the 
text. He had been before obliged, by the boasting pretences 
of some of his nation, to express, in the beginning of this 
chapter, the little value he set upon his Jewish lineage and 
circumcision, learning or privileges, in respect of the know- 
ledge of Christ, or the Messiah, Jesus his Lord; and in re- 
gard of the resurrection of the dead, which he so ardently 
hoped by that knowledge to attain. Those earthly things he 
minded not: and therefore concludes, remembering himself 
and the Philippians of their higher country and excelling ex- 
pectations. Our citizenship, says he, is in heaven, not in a 
part of Palestine; and from that city of ours above we also, 
no less than the Jews, look for the Saviour, the Messiah, the 
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Lord Jesus Christ, who shall change our vile bodies, &c. ac- 
cording to the working, whereby he is able even to subdue all 
things unto himself: not the powers of this world, but spirit- 
ual and more mighty; not by putting to death, but destroying 
death ; when shall be brought to pass the saying that is written, 
Death is swallowed up in victory : O death, where is thy sting ? 
O grave, where is thy victory ? 

This seems to be the natural intention of St. Paul in these 
words, and to make up their full sense. And, first, therefore 
we shall a little consider this citizenship of ours; where it is, 
what its privileges, and what its duties: thus far understand- 
ing the word conversation as it means our political relation. 
And then, secondly, we may reflect upon the behaviour to 
which we are obliged by this new relation; what manner of 
men we ought to be, and what our life and conversation, the 
sense in which the word is ordinarily taken. All which you 
will then please to give me leave to apply to the present oc- 
casion. 

I. And, first, that there was such a heavenly country, to 
which the faithful of this did appertain, is what the writer to 
the Hebrews tells us the saints of old did well understand : 
These all died in faith, not having received the promises, but 
having seen them afar off, and were persuaded of them, and em- 
braced them, and confessed that they were strangers and pil- 
grims on the earth*. For, continues the apostle, they thai say 
such things declare plainly that they seek a country. But now 
they desire a better, that is, an heavenly. And truly, if they 
had been mindful of that country from whence they came out, 
they might have had opportunity to have returned’. For, as 
the apostle had before said, Abraham, the father of the faith- 
ful, sojourned in the land of promise, as in a strange country, 
dwelling in tabernacles with the children of the promise ; look- 
ing for a city which hath foundations, whose builder and maker 
is Godt. 

This heavenly city, which those of old saw at that distance 
obscurely, and into which they could not then enter, but by 
some very particular and extraordinary favour, is now dis- 
covered and laid open by our Messiah, its great Lord. He 
has by the gospel given our faith a clear prospect, and by a 
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great sum, an inestimable price, purchased for all that list 
themselves under his banner the freedom and citizenship of 
it. We claim its privileges now, and shall have entrance into 
it hereafter, by virtue of our birthright, as we are become 
sons of God, and coheirs of the promises with our Redeemer. 

Such a city there is above, to which we belong; as certainly 
as there was a Rome to the Romans, or the Jews a Jerusalem ; 
not indeed yet seen by us, no more than either of those places 
might have been by thousands of their citizens ; but which is 
now certainly subsisting, and to which we are continually 
tending: a city, not as theirs, exposed to the force of its ene- 
mies, and which may be destroyed, to the disappointment of 
our arrival there; not made by hands, nor to be ruined by 
them; but which will assuredly stand fast, and await our 
coming. 

By baptism, as by a certain outgate of this city, we are now 
admitted into the precincts and jurisdiction of it. Anda high 
privilege it is to Christians, that, what part of the earth soever 
they now inhabit, and under whatever temporal government 
they are placed, they are yet the beloved subjects of a superior 
Power, and under the resort and protection of the King of 
kings. Others indeed might exercise authority over them in 
his name, who yet belonged not to the same city; but what 
they did could never deprive the Christian of the favour of the 
great Emperor, nor hinder him from his great inheritance. 
We want not the license nor mediation of those powers to 
make our distresses known to our proper Sovereign, or to beg 
his graces; we have the liberty all to resort directly unto 
him, and to make our personal addresses to his Divine Ma- 
jesty. 

It was a great wish our apostle made for Agrippa—that he, 
though a king, should be such a one as St. Paul wast. And 
had he been persuaded to be a Christian, and admitted into 
that fellowship, he had been advanced to a far higher degree, 
and more advantageous privilege, than the imperial favour 
could confer. But had he been altogether such a one, and not 
excepting the bonds, had he stood a prisoner for the same cause, 
he had been then certainly in a much more honourable and 
better distinguished station than he was in all that pomp that 
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attended him ; he had then, instead of being an humble friend 
of Cesar’s, and an associate of Festus his slave, been an am- 
bassador and representative of the Almighty ; and his voice, 
speaking on such an occasion, had been indeed, what was 
blasphemously said of his father, the voice of a God, and not 
the voice of a man", 

So great is the satisfaction the Christian may justly take 
to himself from the honour of this his relation ; but a greater 
arises yet from his assured expectation. Whatever inconve- 
niences he may at present suffer, in this his strange country, 
within a little while he shall arrive at his native one; in the 
mean time, from all intervening hardships and unjust usage, 
he appeals unto his Saviour, and unto his Saviour he must go. 
In this world Satan may bear rule, for he is the prince of it ; 
God values not himself upon this his earthly kingdom ; it is 
disturbed often, and shared by rebels to his authority : but 
when his own kingdom comes, then shall ours begin, and we 
attain infinitely greater joy and happiness than ever yet 
earthly crown was supposed to bring. We shall not die, we 
are those who are to rise again to the new earth. Let the 
wicked be laid in perpetual sleep, their only hope; we shall 
awake again; not, as the Jews, to a millenary tenancy of the 
land of Canaan, and the enjoyment of milk and honey ;_ but 
to an inheritance reserved in heaven, and to a society of that 
bliss in which God is happy, and which endures to the same 
eternity. 

Such are the advantages of these citizens; but they have, 
too, their duty. For this city has its peculiar ordinances and 
laws, and obliges all those who are enrolled of its number to 
the observance of them; all of them expressly engaging 
themselves in a solemn contract, and adjured to it by the 
blood of our Saviour. Laws to be observed, under the sanc- 
tion of a terrible penalty, as well as of an exceeding great 
reward ; the prevaricating citizens, not only to be disfran- 
chised and treated as strangers, but as the falsest rebels and 
most execrable traitors, corresponding with the enemies of their 
blessed Master, and loving and serving them more than the 
Lord who bought them. 

By the ordinance also of our heavenly King even the go- 
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vernments of this earth subsist; and all these statutes of 
theirs are supposed to be authorized by his royal assent and 
pleasure ; the several national corporations, if I may so speak, 
of mankind existing by grants and charters from him; and 
with allowance to make such by-laws as shall not be incon- 
sistent with his eternal sanctions. Indeed, all these lesser 
governments are but as so many eastern companies, travelling 
eross their deserts, and bound homewards under their tem- 
porary leaders and provisional ambulatory laws ; but subject, 
all the while, to the catholic laws of the country to which 
they are returning, and all of them finally responsible for the 
whole conduct to their common natural Sovereign: heathen, 
or Christian of all sects, bound to stand by what knowledge 
of their duty they have received, and to answer for what they 
have neglected; each of them, whatever they have been 
pleased to speak or act, in the progress of their Journey con- 
cerning the will and person of their Lord, going towards 
his presence to give an account, and attending his righteous 
pleasure. 

But, further, in the midst of the temporary kingdoms 
which are by the sufferance and under the control of our 
Lord, he has, too, begun his heavenly city here; and on 
earth erected a society of his own, with particular regulation, 
and under distinct officers: a government not to be taken up 
at our pleasure, nor modelled by the fancies of men; no more 
to be formed in subserviency to the interests of this world, 
than it was first designed for them. Other governments may 
have been left to be regulated according to the circumstances 
and disposition of the people; but this political body has 
Christ our Lord for its founder and legislator; and no ap- 
pointments are to be followed differing from those which he 
by his apostles has instituted, and they by their writings and 
practice have transmitted. To continue these primitive orders 
is the duty of the officers of the heavenly city, and to observe 
them is the duty of all its citizens. 

Il. So our conversation, that is, our commonwealth to 
which we belong, is in heaven: and agreeable to that our 
citizenship should our conversation, that is, our behaviour, be. 

And in some degree our conversation and demeanour 
should be as if we were in heaven; according to the measure 
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of our abilities, as careful and circumspect, as holy, reveren- 
tial and obedient ; inasmuch as we who are in the church on 
earth are in an outer court of heaven, within its verge, and 
under the immediate and particular inspection of its great 
Lord. 

So should the earth now become a part of heaven, and 
grow holy ground ; having nothing in it, as far as 1105 in us 
Christians, that is opposite and contrariant to it. For the 
earthly things, in the context, disallowed by the apostle, are 
not so censured, because they are of this place, and trans- 
acted here ; but because they are done in forgetfulness, neg- 
lect, or defiance of that other place, to which we more pecu- 
liarly relate: the earth not being guilty, as distinct in situa- 
tion from heaven ; but as far as it shall be found to be in 
contradiction to it, and to lie in evil. 

But our conversation is not the more in heaven the more 
it is abstracted and removed from the societies on earth; no 
more than a pilgrimage from our own land can carry us ever 
the nearer to the heavenly city ; though some have under- 
stood such retirements into privacies or deserts to be the 
safest and shortest way thither. ‘In order to have our conver- 
sation in heaven, it is not generally requisite to fly the con- 
versation of men; it is frequently not only inexpedient, but 
unlawful : and a good and useful man may often be no more 
allowed to subtract his company from the world upon that 
pretence, than he is to dismiss his soul from his body, that it 
may be the sooner in the better place. 

Our conversation is to be yet on earth, the station God 
has assigned us; and here it is to be in heaven ; we living in 
this mixed world as those who know that hereafter they shall 
be of a separate unpolluted society. Here therefore we are 
to endeavour, what we are bid to pray, that the will of God 
may be done on earth as it is in heaven. We not indeed em- 
ployed in the same offices, nor doing it altogether in the same 
manner, but betaking ourselves to our part here as cheer- 
fully and as obediently as the angels themselves discharge 
their duty ; we being even now servants and subjects, as well 
as they, but of the meaner station and remoter attendance. 
The angels, as priests, wait in the temple upon God’s imme- 
diate service ; and we, as many of the other Jews, not yet so 
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much as arrived to our own country, are yet looking and 
tending thither; paying our duties at a distance, and as we 
now may, going from strength to strength, until at last we ap- 
pear before our God in Sion'. 

Now here on earth we are known to have a different duty 
of conversation, in the threefold relation we bear, to God, to 
our neighbours, and to ourselves. And even in these regards 
belonging to this world we are to be influenced by that our 
relation to our city above. 

For, first, our demeanour to our neighbours, as they are to 
live only on the earth, be they fellow-citizens of heaven or no, 
is to be regulated by the laws of heaven, and is likewise en- 
forced and cultivated by them. 

And, first, as it has been premised, that whenever the mu- 
nicipal law of the earth interferes with the law of heaven, or 
the manners and fashions below with the directions from 
above, we are then to remember ourselves of the government 
to which we belong; so, on the other hand, the welfare and 
peace of this world is best promoted and secured by our re- 
spect to the other, and justice and duty will be paid to men 
with the greatest exactness m this worldly commonwealth by 
those that are of the heavenly. 

For, to begin with inferiors: the Christian slaves were bet- 
ter servants even to the heathens, as knowing they served the 
Lord* in them ; better children, as honouring in their earthly 
parents their Father in heaven; better subjects, as owning 
their kings for the ministers! of their God. And, on the other 
side, the lord knew himself to have a Master in heaven™ ; the 
father, that he was a child of God; and the emperor, that he 
was but a fellow-subject. And so were all offices of justice, 
kindness, and compassion performed, even to strangers and 
aliens from the heavenly commonwealth, not so much for the 
reputation and advantage these actions might procure here, 
as for the thanks and reward and honour they would certainly 
meet with above: as, on the contrary, by any breach of these 
rules of justice, there was not only a wrong done to the party, 
but an offence committed against the great King; his peace 
was disturbed, and his authority would interpose, and the 
outrage was to be answered at a higher court. 

i Psal. Ixxxiv. 7. k Eph. vi. 7. 1 Rom. xiii. 4. m Eph. vi. 9. 
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A malicious and false accusation it was the Jews put up 
against our Saviour, as if he had been an enemy to Cesar ; 
and a no less unjust prejudice afterwards it was, in the mouth 
of the heathens, that Christianity subverted governments, and 
was ruinous to the empire. This therefore the apologists en- 
countered with great truth and force ; and were well able to 
show that a true Christian was the best commonwealthsman, 
and that they were the more profitable citizens of Rome by 
being citizens of their heavenly country. For although the 
greatest care is still to be taken of securing to ourselves our 
station in heaven; and all the concerns and affairs of the 
earth must seem, in that respect, very slight, and absolutely 
inconsiderable; yet even of these a sufficient and no less ef- 
fectual care will be still taken by those who most regard the 
interests of the other world. Such a one will as affectionately 
and concernedly desire the good of his country here as they 
who know no other. If admitted to the administration, he 
comes clear and uncorrupted from any by-respects, and wholly 
minds the public welfare: not indeed setting it up in compe- 
tition with the kingdom of heaven, and advancing it by the 
neglect of those superior interests—the false and deservedly 
unsuccessful method of human policy—but suffering no pri- 
vate regards to himself to withdraw his zeal from the common 
good. For so has God, by his providence, ordered even the 
earth, that its governments are generally disturbed and ruined 
by the same ways as betray a neglect and forfeit all hopes of 
the abiding city ; by injustice, breach of trust, by oppression, 
self-love, and private interests, by sacrificing their country to 
their own revenge, ambition, or gain; by the narrow spirit of 
such as consider nothing beyond themselves, and do not be- 
have themselves like citizens, no, not of any commonwealth. 
So little do those who care not for the city above care indeed 
for any: as they will be readiest, no doubt, to venture for the 
public their worldly estates and temporary lives who prize 
them least. 

There are noble examples of the old heathens’ love for their 
country left in the Greek and Roman histories; never read 
but with admiration, and highly deserving to be imitated. 
Nor is it to be denied, but that this generous spirit was cul- 
tivated in them by peculiar maxims and discipline, and en- 
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gaged by the institutions of their religion; which supposed 
their deities to be inhabitants among them, and fellow-citi- 
zens ; and that they fought for their gods as well as for their 
wives and children: as the Jews too, we know, were animated 
singularly by their zeal for the temple, for the defence of their 
city. 

But the Christian religion, though not regardant to the 
earth, nor fixed to its glebe, is far from being wanting in mo- 
tives to this love of a community, but rather more forcibly 
obliges to it ; that great and chief precept of charity, by which 
the disciples of Christ are to be known®, amply comprehend- 
ing, and nobly undertaking and advancing the whole duty. 
By this we are engaged, as to love our God, so to love our 
neighbour; to love our neighbours as ourselves® ; to bear one 
another’s burdens? ; to deny ourselves ; not to seek our own; 
for the sake of our brethren, to bear all things, and to endure 
all things’. And this communicative grace, which freely 
exerts itself upon any single object, most cheerfully assists a 
multitude ; and bestows itself still, with the greater zeal, upon 
the more general good. By this the meaner men are bound 
to lend their hands to the public, the rich their substance, 
and the wise their counsel and conduct. That counsel, I say, 
and direction, which the ploughman and mechanic may not 
be so able to contribute, and which the petty and the great 
chapman may make a market of, those, whose leisure and 
plenty, education and experience, have set in a due height for 
prospect, and above temptation, are obliged by their Christi- 
anity to provide and supply; and it is their greatest charity. 
If I should not rather say, That those who are maintained 
and furnished by the labour and diligence of others are bound 
to this duty by the equitable reason of their easy tenure ; and 
are in common justice to be upon the watch; and to take 
care, that the countryman and the artisan be secure; and that, 
while they are intent upon their work, they be not surprised 
by foreign craft or force: as he that is fed and clothed by a 
flock is supposed to guard it from the encroachments of a 
trespasser and the assaults of the wolf. 

But as our citizenship of heaven qualifies and engages us 
to maintain this worldly conversation on earth, so much 
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more does it oblige us to keep up the spiritual society of the 
church; that by which we are joined, not as men, but as 
Christians; not incorporated for the small comforts and 
assistances of this short life, but to contribute to our mutual 
edification in the faith, and to promote our eternal welfare, 
that we may converse together for ever. The heavenly city 
commences here by the present communion of the faithful ; 
and by the fundamental charter of this our incorporation we 
are supposed to have a right to their company now who de- 
sign to be of that catholic society hereafter. 

Secondly, Such should our conversation be towards our 
neighbour, in virtue of our heavenly relation; the same 
should it be towards ourselves, in the regulation both of our 
spirit and of our body. 

Our mind not too much affected with the things of this 
world ; neither too much exalted nor depressed by our con- 
versation here; se¢ and fixed on things above: especially free 
from such passions as are unlawful and forbidden, wrath, 
envy, or malice; such passions as cannot be thought to be 
countenanced. by heaven, no more than they can be admitted 
there ; infernal emotions, and belonging to the spirits of an- 
other place. 

Our body likewise to be preserved from all contagion of 
this world, through which it is to pass; that no impurity 
defile it, nor excess abuse it; to be kept within the bounds of 
sobriety, temperance, and chastity. For knew the soul no 
other place than the earth, it should however make some 
distinction between the inhabitants of it, and use its reason 
to be discerned from brutes. But as it is conscious to itself 
that it is of a spiritual nature, and not at home till it comes 
to the mansion of spirits ; it must then likewise understand 
itself bound to preserve the body, its present charge, accord- 
ing to the direction it has received from the Holy Spirit. 
For were the body, after this life, eternally to be left; and 
were it to perish with the earth, from whence it was taken; 
the soul however ought to look to herself, to preserve her own 
dignity, and not to suffer the piece of earth, she informs, to 
transgress in her presence and under her administration. 
But now, when the soul moreover understands, that this body, 
however vile and frail it may appear, is at present designed 
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for a habitation of the Divine Spirit; and at last for an in- 
habitant of heaven; to be her eternal, and alike immortal 
companion ; she is then to take care to keep it something 
like a temple of God now, and fit to be made a glorious 
body hereafter; that our dust, though vile, may be clean 
and unspotted, such as God may not loathe and abhor, re- 
fuse to take into his hands, and to refashion ; and condemn 
to an infinitely viler condition. 

Our souls and our bodies are of God; not of his workman- 
ship only, or subject to his power, but reserved under his 
appointments, and dedicated to his service. We belong not 
to the earth, nor are our own; responsible for the dishonour- 
ing, misusing, and defacing of ourselves, as much as if we 
had attempted on another. 

So are the laws of that part of our conversation which is 
more private, and terminates in ourselves, fully and indis- 
pensably obliging by virtue of our heavenly polity. And 
whereas the other moral considerations, inducing to temper- 
ance and chastity, which are drawn from the inconvenience 
and damage of the contrary vices, may be easily either eluded, 
by a pretended care of otherwise sufficiently securmg our 
vigour of mind and body, our estates and families; or re- 
jected, with a claim of what men may call their inherent right 
of disposing of themselves as they shall please ; and the laws 
of this place may not think fit to imterpose, if the present 
interest of the public appears not eminently concerned ; in 
these cases the constitutions of the heavenly city openly pro- 
nounce the excess to be in its own nature criminal, demand 
peremptorily to be observed, and will indulge neither tolera- 
tion nor connivance, excommunicating for ever the unre- 
penting transgressor from the church above. 

Thirdly, From this consideration of our citizenship in hea- 
ven, there results a higher duty of conversation in respect of 
God’s holy Person. 

As inhabitants only of this earth, we owe a duty certainly 
to the supreme Lord of it: and what now its several princes 
demand, in right of our citizenship here, that is more justly to 
be paid to the King of kings, whose lieutenants they are, and 
in whose name they act. But as we belong yet to another 
world, in which we are eternally to live, and under his imme- 
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diate government, capable there of the nearest admission 
and highest honours, we are still under a greater, and indeed 
infinitely obliged duty to this our so gracious peculiar Lord 
and everlasting Master. 

And if we cannot, without a most criminal disobedience, 
neglect any of those commands of his which we have men- 
tioned, concerning either ourselves or other men, much less 
should we those that tend immediately to himself, and are 
directed to the service of his blessed Person. If our com- 
monwealth be in heaven, thither are our eyes and hearts to 
be lifted up; our face turned toward that city of ours; as 
the Jews are still looking toward their Jerusalem. And if 
God be our King, to him is our duty instantly to be paid, 
and our worship directly addressed. We, with the angels, 
our fellow-citizens, ascribing to him blessing and honour 
and glory now, as we may be admitted to do it, in their com- 
pany, hereafter: joining ourselves now in congregations be- 
fore him, as belonging to that general assembly ; worship- 
ping also in some solemn portions of time, devoted to his 
service, as dedicated to the holy eternity we expect ; and in 
places separated from the rest of the earth, as in the house of 
God, as in the gate of heaven'. Worthy is our God, to whom 
we should give all glory and honour; to his blessed nature it 
belongs, and to his peculiar subjects the ascribing of it apper- 
tas. But more especially that honour and glory ought to 
be ascribed by us which has shined out upon us in his mercy 
and goodness, and most wonderfully in that inexpressibly 
gracious favour on which the church is now meditating, and 
by which we have been redeemed from death, and admitted 
to this expectation of our inheritance in heaven. 

These praises and thanks are the principal tribute God 
exacts from us his subjects, to be sent up to the new Jerusa- 
lem; a tribute to him to whom tribute is certainly due; and 
to be allowed to pay it is to be admitted to a heavenly office 
here. 

For we need not to be told that other duty to him, which 
our wants and infirmities, our fears of all kinds, and our dis- 
tresses here on earth, of themselves suggest ; that we should 
apply ourselves to him for remedy and relief, to him, our 
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gracious Master and mighty Protector. Though neither do 
our necessities more naturally address themselves to him for 
succour, than our allegiance requires that we should own his 
government by those our petitions and appeals. To make 
our necessities known to him is a mark of our dependence, 
and an acknowledgment of his power ; and then to leave the 
relief and redress to his good pleasure is an act of submission 
to his providence and of resignation and obedience to his 
gracious will; we still remembering that our chiefest interest 
is in heaven, and that if our present want of earthly comforts 
is to be recompensed hereafter, our prayers have been much 
better answered than they might be by us conceived. 

Between us, the now travelling citizens, and between the 
city to which we tend, God has established a commerce at 
present ; and a correspondence he requires. There is to be 
kept up a kind of familiar conversation with heaven: we to 
represent our wants, and offer up our desires; and God 
answering our petitions, in grants often for the goods of this 
life, but always for those appertaining to the better; those his 
choicest gifts, his graces, whereby he makes us acceptable to 
himself, and qualifies us for our other estate ; making not 
our body yet, but our soul still, to be less vile in his sight. 
And then those grants and answers of God we are again 
gratefully to acknowledge in a return of thanks and praise. 
Such a reciprocal intercourse God has constituted between 
him and us; and not to maintain it is to be insensible both 
of the highest honour and greatest advantage that can be 
vouchsafed us. 

This our conversation with God he is pleased also to own, 
and content it should be public; and acknowledged then it 
must be, on our side, with all possible demonstration of re- 
spect. Nor is it more sociable towards our brethren than it 
is dutiful to our Lord, to make our united and more solemn 
appearance before him; joining in our prayers, not only for 
our mutual assistance, but also in our praises and thanks, for 
his greater honour; that he, who is so gracious as to come 
himself, and be in the midst of us, when met together, may 
find still a company of his subjects and servants, a heavenly 
host below, as ready to receive and attend him. 

III. And now, by the pious motion of this honourable 
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assembly, is the whole nation with that solemnity addressing 
itself to this heavenly King; not as to some great foreign 
prince, whose assistance and favour they would crave against 
the violence and oppression of a stranger, but as to their 
natural Lord and lege Sovereign, to whose dominion their 
enemy too is a subject, and whose protection therefore we im- 
plore ; that He would be pleased to interpose his authority, 
and check the encroaching insolence ; own his dependents and 
peculiar servants, the depositaries of his holy truth, and pro- 
fessors of his purer worship ; would appear in their righteous 
quarrel, assert his own sacred cause, and vindicate the honour 
of his name. 

Upon the first appearance of such a threatening danger it 
was the duty of a Christian people to resort to their me- 
tropolis, and to apply themselves to their sovereign Lord. 
Neither was it less their wisdom, and the result of their 
truest policy, to be early in this preparation ; a preparation 
the most necessary, and which will prove our securest de- 
fence ; if we can gain the favour of the Almighty on our part, 
and he will be entreated to preside in the direction of our 
counsels and in the conduct of our forces. 

And on this succour from above we might with confidence 
presume, if our conversation with heaven had been faithfully 
kept up by us; if it had not been broken off by our neglect ; 
nay, heaven itself rendered first our enemy by our frequent 
revolts and continual contempt of its just authority. 

This then must be our greatest danger, and chiefly to be 
apprehended by us; and the earlier therefore still was this 
recourse to be made, that we might timely reconcile ourselves 
to our offended Lord, with due submissions and satisfactions 
regain our correspondence in heaven, and prevent the enemy 
on earth from that great advantage, not of being joined by 
the accession of some new territories, but of acting upon us 
by leave, or, it may be, by commission, from above, and we 
not only unassisted thence, and in our turn justly neglected, 
but abandoned to him, and given for a prey. 

For confess we must, that the greater and nearer our chal- 
lenge has been to the city above, the greater and more inex- 
cusable has been the crime of an unsuitable contradicting 
conversation. If the being or authority of the great King has 
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been denied by any; if his servants and messengers, the apo- 
stles, have been rejected; if the present earthly desires and 
momentary interests have generally had the preference; in 
vain shall we claim the benefit of that government in our dis- 
tress which in our prosperity we have disowned ; rather should 
we expect, that the Lord should take from us the profession 
of the gospel, that boast of our kingdom, by which his has 
been disgraced ; should sadly teach us better to consider our 
heavenly country by bereaving us of this, by reducing us to 
that condition, which others, not more unworthy than our- 
selves, have suffered, of becoming such strangers and pilgrims, 
as to go and seek another country on the earth. 

They who duly understand the value of this heavenly city 
must confess the Lord to be very gracious if he shall even 
so secure it to us, could a people be so stupidly perverse as 
to make that the necessary method. Such a penalty would ~ 
then be but a slight ransom, and truly an amercement, to 
those who had deserved more dismal effects of his just indig- 
nation, and had forfeited life eternal. 

To reflect on these forfeitures we may have made of our 
heavenly inheritance, and to pray the remission of them, is the 
known design of this season; that by the merits of our Sa- 
viour’s death, and by our conformity through repentance to 
it, for whose memorial we are therefore preparing; we may 
attain the resurrection from the dead, which, too, in the me- 
morial of our Lord’s resurrection, we are after joyfully to re- 
cognise. By your religious appointment, the consideration 
also of the earthly punishments which the same righteous 
Judge may inflict very aptly joins in with this spiritual inten- 
tion, and is most effectually assisted and promoted by it. 
For in both respects, our sins and follies are to be lamented, 
God’s justice to be acknowledged, and his judgments depre- 
cated ; and by the means of the same repentance only are we 
to hope for a release of his displeasure and a restitution to his 
favour, whether in this world or in the world to come. 

Our real humiliation and true repentance will infallibly re- 
store us to the rights and privileges of our heavenly city ; 
such is the goodness of God, as to give us a certain assurance 
of that salvation for which we should be most solicitous ; and 
it is hkewise the most probable method that can be devised of 
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obtaining our preservation below. God indeed is not pleased, 
and for our interest it is, to give us any perfect assurance of 
this kind; nor is the sincerest penitent to promise himself 
stability in worldly affairs. But as the Almighty is pleased, 
in the conservation and destruction of empires, to work ge- 
nerally by natural means; so are we to remember, that, on 
one hand, there is no other better way of making a city on 
earth abiding, something like that of heaven, than by keeping 
the rules of its conversation, and by the observance of religion 
and virtue; on the other, there is not neither any more natu- 
ral way to the ruin of any government than by transgressing 
the laws of heaven, and when profaneness, injustice, and in- 
temperance shall once prevail, and become national crimes. 

For so are luxury and lasciviousness known well to enervate 
and emasculate men’s minds, and to indispose and disable 
them for any solid counsel or vigorous action. Neglect of 
the public plainly gives it up, and undue pursuit of private 
advantages exposes it to sale. Divisions and animosities make 
a breach for the enemy to enter, and if they increase not his 
numbers, disconcert and diminish our own. Forgetfulness 
or denial of God, his providence, and judgments to come, un- 
dermines all steady foundations of probity and fidelity, by 
which any nation must stand; rendering without force and 
absolutely null all the laws that can be made by yours or any 
other human authority: as indifference for the truths and ar- 
ticles, and for the communion and fellowship of Christianity, 
should it continue, must at last subvert the protestant, reli- 
gion; and in the judgment of God and man, make it a re- 
formation for such a people to turn papists again. 

These are the ways to the destruction of any church or 
nation; certain causes of God’s just displeasure, and as ef- 
fectual instruments of his revenge. For it cannot be expected 
that he should be obliged, by such a course, favourably to 
exert his extraordinary power, and to restrain the natural 
tendency; but rather provoked to hasten the approaching 
event, and to precipitate the impending ruin. 

For the preventing such fatal consequences we are now 
met before God, and, by the humble confession of our ini- 
quities, and acknowledgment of our deserts, and by vows of 
amendment, have, I hope, made way for the Almighty with 
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honour to undertake our cause, and with safety to his eternal 
rules to become our protector. May he give us grace to per- 
form these vows now made in our distress, and to stand to 
the contract of obedience we have solemnly renewed. ‘This 
if he grants will be the most signal and the most indubitable 
mark of the divine favour, the most hopeful pledge of his 
defence here, and an unquestionable assurance of our happi- 
ness hereafter. 

Let us therefore all take care, for our present and our fu- 
ture safety, that our conversation be in all respects as shall 
be agreeable to our heavenly city ; that by our behaviour our 
religion may be discerned, and our hopes and expectations 
appear by our actions; we living in this world as if we really 
believed another, and not placing our highest satisfaction 
here in gratifications of the body, or in such power or honour 
as the earth can confer. Our conversation to be as in the 
way, the way to our native, our better country ; and, for our 
sure direction, heaven to be still in our eye, and we never to 
lose the sight of it, however the earth with all its mountains 
may offer to interpose. This prospect in time of worldly 
prosperity to be our restraint, and in adversity and tribula- 
tion our great support; till, through this short vale, if not of 
misery, yet of vanity, we arrive at last to that everlasting 
state of true happiness and joy. For which may God, of his 
mercy, prepare us now, and to it hereafter bring us, by the 
merits of our Lord and the assistance of the Holy Spirit. 
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The fast-day for the martyrdom of king Charles I. 


2 CORINTHIANS X. 3, 4. 


Though we walk in the flesh, we do not war after the flesh: for 
the weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but mighty — 


THE unity, order, discipline, and force of a company of men 
embodied in an army have given frequent occasion to the 
Holy Spirit for allusions that way; and so, not to mention 
the Old Testament—a history of commanded wars under God 
the Lord of hosts—in the New, the Christian life is called 
a warfare ; we are soldiers, and said to fight ; in the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, we are armed at all points; we have our 
Leader, whom we are to follow, Jesus Christ, the Captain of 
our salvation ; under whose banner we were, as it were, listed 
at our admission into the catholic church. 

So does the Christian religion enter the world under a 
phrase that is very military in the sound; as if some new 
conqueror was to overrun the earth, and a fifth temporal 
monarchy to be advanced. 

But we know all this to be but figure of speech, and that 
there is no other use or mention in the New Testament of 
the one warfare but only to help to express the other; for, 
as the tenour of the gospel and this text informs us, they are 
of perfectly different natures, and almost opposite one to the 
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other: Though we walk in the flesh, we do not war after the 
flesh: for the weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but 
mighty-——that is, the war that is waged is of another kind, 
and the weapons of another make: they are, too, of greater 
power and more certain success. And these are the two 
general considerations which I desire first to present to you, 
intending afterwards to apply them to the particular occasion 
for which we are now assembled. 

To begin with the difference of the warfare, the first con- 
sideration. This warfare, in the first place, declares none for 
its enemies whom God permits to dwell upon his earth ; not 
for being wicked or infidel ; much less for being too rich or 
too near; for being possessed of a fairer territory, and which 
lies better for our convenience. 

Its enemies are not men, but vices and passions ; such 
lusts as, according to St. James, are the common causes of 
other wars: and those, too, chiefly, as they are lodged in our 
breasts, in the same body wherewith we are encompassed. 
With these, dwelling in the midst of us, (for others we are to 
overcome by persuasion only.) we ought to live in perpetual 
hostility, subduing them to reason, and bringing them into 
captivity to the law of Christ. 

And as the enemies are different, so is the design of the 
war; not a foot of earth is to be the purchase of the victory : 
the aim is not to gain a name, by being a pest and terror to 
the neighbourhood ; by ruin and slaughter ; to be talked of 
by one part of the world for having destroyed another. 

The intention of our Leader was, not to conquer this world, 
but to conduct us through it to another ; not to destroy, but 
to save; not to take away lives, but to give his own a ransom 
for many. 

According to the enemies and to the design of the war- 
fare, so are its orders: not to resist evil with evil, but to 
overcome evil with good—to turn the other cheek—to give up 
the coat—to go the other mile, rather than be engaged in 
revenge or any uncharitable retaliation, or but imitate the 
same violence or injustice: on the contrary, to forgive our 
enemies—to bless them that curse us—to do good to them that 
hate us, and pray for them that despitefully use us and per- 
secute Us. 


Le oO es δε τ ΠΠν 
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This is the known method and duty of our warfare. Those 
that observe not these rules walk disorderly, transgress 
against the discipline of their General, are not reputed the 
soldiers but the enemies of him and his cross, and, though 
under his name, they fight against him. 

To the manner of the war the weapons are suited; they 
are not carnal ; none of those of offence or defence which the 
flesh uses. The covering is neither by shield or helmet, nor 
by false pretences and hypocritical disguises ; the attack nei- 
ther by sword or spear; nor by malicious false tongues, pol- 
soned calumnies, and murdering accusations: all the am- 
bushments of false promises and ensnaring allurements are 
against the law of these arms. 

The courage too is not from blood fermented with anger 
or revenge ; not from any impetuous, unruly passions ; all 
these it restrains and suppresses. Its constancy and resolu- 
tion is founded upon faith in God, animated by the hope of 
heaven, and displays itself in charity towards men. What- 
ever terrors or temptations are offered, they are repelled by 
the shield of faith, the helmet of hope, and the breastplate of 
righteousness. Whatever objections and arguments are urged, 
they are cut asunder by the sword of the Spirit, the word of 
God. This is the armour of proof with which we may be able 
to stand, even against principalities and powers, and the rulers 
of the darkness of this world. 

This warfare is not the carnal; so far different, that it has 
been reputed not consistent; but that swords were to be 
beat into ploughshares and spears into pruninghooks, and 
the noise of the battle was to be heard no more. It has 
been presumed that these two sorts of armours could never 
fit the same person, and that the soldier engaged in the one 
service must desert the other. 

This has been the pious error even of some well-meaning 
harmless Christians, expressing their good wishes and peace- 
ful dispositions, not their knowledge of mankind or of the 
precept of our Saviour; an error which may expose the mis- 
taken to rapine and murder; but is dangerous only to the 
followers of it; itself making no widows or orphans, and lay- 
ing no cities waste. 

However, so much is certain, that all wars undertaken by 
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Christians are to be under the direction of the spiritual war- 
fare, and subject to its orders. Whatever other arms we put 
on, these of the Spirit are never to be put off: they are still 
to be next us. He that shall be found fighting without them 
engages his person rashly to infinite danger, and exposes 
himself to eternal death, runs a greater hazard than his 
enemy intends him. For want of the one armour, the blow 
that wounds through the other may be too mortal, pierce to 
the soul, and not only dislodge it, but despatch it to hell. 

This likewise is certain, that as our Saviour came not to 
disband armies, so he gave out no new commissions; he 
licensed war, and permitted a prosecution of right, which the 
violence and injustice of man might continue to make ne- 
cessary, but he commanded none, nor will have any levied 
in his name. And therefore, that dominion is founded in 
grace, that the most godly man has the greatest title to this 
world and its empire, is a wide mistake of earth for heaven, 
is the doctrine of the prince of this world; and whoever ad- 
vances it has as small a pretence to grace as he has to domin- 
ion, and is no more a Christian than he is a king. In like 
manner, that heathen or heretic princes and countries may be 
given up to the next orthodox and most Christian occupant ; 
that then a saint is to put on a sword, and if he falls in the 
quarrel he dies a martyr; this is a doctrine of the cross 
never taught by our Saviour, nor thought of by his apostles 
since St. Peter put his sword up in its sheath; it needs in- 
dulgence and remission; a greater heresy than any it goes to 
extirpate, and more becoming the followers of Mahomet than 
of Christ. War indeed has been levied upon such pretences; 
the wooden cross carried in the front of the battle, and the 
gounterfeit of it borne in the arms and ensigns; but He that 
was crucified could not own the cause, it was a holy war 
against the design of his holy religion. 

Whenever religion is pretended by one nation for the title 
of an offensive war against another, it is only put for the 
colours; but ambition or covetousness or cruelty has the 
chief command. It may indeed be the lawful pretext of a 
defensive war ; but occasionally only, and as it is a possession 
in which we ought not to be disturbed. Religion itself is of too 
pure a nature for the arm of flesh to reach it; that violence 
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cannot come near to hurt it; when it is persecuted, it im- 
proves; purifies in the fire, and is perfected by suffering. 
But the free profession of this religion, as it may be im- 
peached, so it is capable of being a right and a propriety, 
and a war against an invading neighbour just and necessary in 
its defence. But as a propriety only, and to which we have a 
civil title, it gives an occasion for war; it makes of itself no 
new nor separate pretence. And therefore in all those cases, 
where the laws of the country prohibit the taking up of arms 
generally on the account of any possession, there religion 
understands her title to be included too, throws down her 
foreign weapons, trusts only to her own, and practises her 
proper warfare. In such a case, for a Christian to be found 
resisting for the sake of the gospel, would be as incongruous 
as for a subject to rebel in defence of a statute against trea- 
son. 

Wherever the human law has established non-resistance, 
the divine does by no means relax it ; and where the human 
law absolves or releases, the divine does not tie up or re- 
strain. The Christian religion encourages passive obedience, 
and enforces it, where it is due; as it must be thought due 
to the legislative authority ; but what measure of obedience 
is due to the regent part, that the law of the country must 
prescribe; for who, says our Lord, made me a judge and a 
divider over you? As we are also left to understand, not 
only that all nations have not in this matter the same law, 
but that the same nation is not always governed by the same ; 
that even the rules sometimes reputed fundamental are mut- 
able; and it is in the power of men and time to introduce 
and establish others; though this will be always true—That 
the best policy is not the loosest; and that in any, a good 
patriot as well as a good Christian will be the least forward 
to resist with carnal weapons. 

Such is the true warfare of a Christian, and these his wea- 
pons; but man would rather engage in the carnal. He is ready 
to be angry and revengeful in the cause of God; would be glad 
to have a commission from heaven to kill, waste, and destroy. 
Such a license drew those vast numbers to Mahomet’s new 
sect ; all those lawless pilfering Saracens were ready to re- 
ceive a religion that would make it their duty to rob, and 
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accept of their zeal to murder. When, too, we read of those 
great bodies of men that marched from Christendom on that 
their Jewish expedition for the Holy Land, we may imagine 
the greatest part of them would not have gone an unarmed 
pilgrimage so far to weep and repent, nor would have stayed 
at home and forsaken their sins, taking upon them the true 
cross and the apostles’ holy war. Had not intemperance, 
licentiousness, rapine, discontent, anger, and the rest of that 
train, been admitted to the muster, fewer possibly would 
have gone out than ever used to return. 

So does the Christian warfare seem to the carnal man base 
and ignoble, degencrous and effeminate ; he would not wish 
a weaker enemy and an easier conquest: if the war be not 
after the flesh, it is contemptible ; and if the weapons are not 
carnal, they are fecble. But this imagination the holy apo- 
stle prevents in a word, and directs to the contrary conclu- 
sion; which we are now, in the second place, to consider. 
The weapons, says he, of our warfare are not carnal, but mighty : 
were they carnal, they ought to be despised, and would be 
weak ; but they are mighty: as the flesh is heavy and unac- 
tive, all force and power is from the spiritual part. 

For, first, the spiritual warfare is of itself attended with a 
courage that does not deserve to be contemned, that is highly 
esteemed on other occasions; a courage not furious and 
brutal, that foams and rages, but calm and sedate, founded 
upon true resolution, and accompanied with presence of mind ; 
that bears the shock and receives the charge unconcerned 
and unmoved ; keeps its post against the assault and against 
the provocation of the enemy; needs not to be heated and 
chafed ; can bear and endure, expose its life in cool undis- 
tempered blood, and die without the satisfaction of a revenge. 
This is the Christian, this is the true fortitude, not always 
safely insulted, dreaded rather than despised by a wise 
enemy. 

When such a Christian has leave to put on human arms in 
defence of his country or religion, it will not be found that 
his Saviour’s doctrine has enervated or intimidated his natural 
courage: Non ille pro caris amicis, aut patria timidus perire. 
His real concern for his religion will outdo all pretended 
zeal, and his true charity for his friends and countrymen wilk 
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make him not unwilling to be (in St. Paul’s sense) an ana- 
thema for them; little valuing this life, which he shall ex- 
change for life eternal. 

So powerful will the spiritual weapons be in a carnal war- 
fare; but they are of themselves, and in their own passive 
nature, mighty ; powerful against those that are not barbar- 
ous, obdurate, and insensible; powerful over all that are 
noble and generous ; mighty to assuage anger and to recon- 
cile enmity ; they are powerful over God himself, and appease 
his just indignation. 

Through God they are often mighty upon the earth: he 
comes down to their succour, and frequently in their aid en- 
gages his almighty arms ; interposing in the defence of those 
that obey his word and depend upon his pleasure. They 
stand still and see the salvation of God; they hold their peace, 
and he fights for them. 

But whatever the fate of this warfare be in this world, 
however it may be made passive here by the contumelies and 
injuries of men, yet then, in that state, it shines brightest 
towards heaven, and finds the greatest favour there. 

The court of heaven, whose princes and nobles are those 
who have been afflicted and tormented, stript and murdered, 
has those in greatest regard who are engaged in the same 
warfare. The great God, the fountain of true honour, whose 
kingdom stands not by the arm of flesh, nor by the false 
bravery of human strength, requires of his the courage to 
suffer, the daring to undergo affliction and disgrace; for 
his sake: the poor in spirit, the meek, the defamed, and the 
persecuted, they are by God himself declared blessed, and 
proclaimed noble; theirs is the kingdom of God, and their 
title the children of the Most High. 

For so mighty are the honourable weapons of this warfare, 
that they must prevail, and cannot be defeated of their de- 
sign: after a little opposition here below, which, too, only 
increases the reward and glory of the arms, a victory will 
certainly be obtained, and crown given. For who shall 
separate us from the love of Christ ? shall tribulation, or dis- 
tress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or 
sword ?...... Nay, in all these things we are more than con- 
querors. 
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This is the warfare of the Christian church, and these its 
weapons ; nor shall they, by the grace of God, be ever wrested 
out of our hands; we zn all things approving ourselves as the 
followers of Christ, by pureness, by knowledge, by longsuffering, 
by kindness, by the Holy Ghost, by love unfeigned, by the word 
of truth, by the power of God, by the armour of righteousness 
on the right hand and on the left, by honour and dishonour, by 
evil report and good report ; still maintaining our ground 
and our duty, and suffering no man to take this glory from 
us. 

This was the warfare of the royal sufferer of this day, next 
under Christ the supreme governor of our church, its fore- 
most and most valiant leader and most illustrious example; 
who excelled as much in Christian graces as in temporal 
dignity, in his life and by his death the defender of the faith. 

On this day the carnal arms received their disgrace, and 
the honour and advantage of the spiritual warfare appeared. 
The carnal prospered on the wrong side; the weapons of the 
flesh were the weapons of the rebels, and prevailed in their 
hands; they failed the righteous, the royal cause, and gave 
it up treacherously to the issue we now lament. But the 
other armour, which this pious king received by special grace 
from the immediate hand of God, and in which he trusted, of 
that he could never be despoiled ; the enemy could no more 
take it than he would wear it; it remained all along with his 
sacred person, protected him from all the harms of earth 
and hell, and brought him off safe to his heavenly country 
and eternal mansion. The sword of the Spirit, the word of 
God, was always successful in his hand, in all encounters 
against the heretical and schismatical adversaries of our 
church. ‘Truth and innocence were mighty on his side 
against all the frauds and calumnies of his enemies; and his 
faith in God and hope of heaven secured him against their 
terrors; his patience stood firm and unshaken; and his 
charity was absolutely invincible. 

The very show and appearance of this spiritual warfare, 
how powerful it is even among men, was too visible from the 
favour the rebels found by the pretence, and from the friends 
they drew in, deceived by false colours and borrowed armour. 
But the true weapons, how mighty they were, appeared on 
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this truly Christian prince. They were able to reclaim many 
of his enemies to their duty to a lost cause, and subdue them 
to right and reason: but they were indeed mighty with God; 
prevailing with him to confound the counsels of the irre- 
claimable ; to break their force, and open a way through their 
bloody combinations, as through the Red sea, for the return 
of peace and the royal family: God being pleased all along 
to disappoint the most likely attempts of loyal men, the most 
probable human designs; to make way for a miracle, with 
which he intended to honour the royal cause, and eminently 
to own his martyr. 

For the same reason, too, may the same Divine Providence 
be presumed to have defeated the carnal auxiliary force of 
his servant, that he might this day fight alone his own battle 
for religion and the laws. He fought this day alone success- 
fully against all the conquests of his enemies ; more happy 
and more victorious than if he had trod them under his feet 
in the first battle. 

They were able indeed often to hinder his passage to his 
forts and access to his royal city ; but the correspondence 
between him and Heaven could not be so barred, nor his pro- 
gress that way obstructed. But as the same soldiers, by the 
wonderful providence of God, willingly afterwards guarded 
his son to the throne, so did they now unwittingly attend 
the royal father to a nobler triumph, and put him in posses- 
sion of an immarcessible crown; making him effectually, by 
God’s secret overruling will, a more glorious prince, than the 
strained phrase of their hypocritical leaders had ever promised 
or pretended to make him. 

For however the prospect might appear to his rebels, that 
looked through a vizard of religion, or to a carnal eye, that 
sees no further than the shadows and pageantry of this world, 
a Christian will not doubt to affirm, that this his last day was 
the most glorious of his reign, and that he was more happy 
when he ascended the scaffold than when he first mounted 
the royal throne. 

For we are not to let our carnal imagination so much de- 
ceive us, as to estimate the glory of the day by its outward 
appearance: Every battle of the warrior is with confused 
noise, and garments rolled in blood. The victor is covered 
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over with sweat and dust and gore, and hardly to be dis- 
cerned from his conquered prisoner. If we will take a view 
of the conqueror, we must follow him to his triumph ; not see 
our saint only mingled with the enemy, and as he fights his 
way out of this world, but as he is received into the other ; 
what glories he then puts on, and what his triumphant entry 
into heaven ; how bright he rises the morning after his bloody 
setting. 

Other conquerors, that have made the earth to tremble, and 
have shaken kingdoms, that have made the world as a wilder- 
ness, and destroyed the cities thereof, when they receive their 
irrecoverable final overthrow, and go at last to those miserable 
men that they have sent with complaints and accusations be- 
fore them, hell from beneath is moved for them, to mect 
them at their coming; it stirreth up its dead for them, to 
receive them into the same misery, and insult over their 
darkness and chains. Whereas the victors of our warfare 
ascend to mount Sion, to the city of the heavenly King; to 
the innumerable company of angels ; to the army of martyrs, 
joying in their society, and congratulating their success; to 
the blessed Jesu, the first and the great sufferer, sitting ready 
with laurels and crowns, to bestow them on the glorious com- 
panions of the same arms. 

The seat of honour in heaven, at the right hand of God, is 
possessed by our blessed Saviour, as the purchase of his pas- 
sion; and near him, in order, the Christian soldier is ad- 
vanced ; according to the proportion of the hardships they 
have overcome, the recompense of reward is assigned, and the 
rank is given. 

This view the faith of the Christian church has always had; 
has still congratulated the death of its martyrs ; looked upon 
the days of their passion as their birthdays, as the days of the 
birth of princes; and made them times of joy, and their 
chiefest festivals. 

Our church is not insensible of the glories of this saint, 
and of the lustre thence reflected on herself: she congra- 
tulates to the royal blood that portion of it so divinely shed, 
and the addition of a martyr to our kings. Had he fell by 
pagan or by foreign hands ; had he fell by the treason of his 
other kingdoms only; had our nation not had the guilt as 
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well as the honour of the martyrdom; this had been a coro- 
nation day in the ecclesiastical calendar, a perpetual memorial 
of an eternal crown. 

Such a day of glory this was to that royal sufferer ; of ho- 
nour to God, and to his church among us: but to the nation 
it was a day of guilt and ignominy; for which they were 
then covered with confusion ; ashamed before men, and hum- 
bled before God ; as we now profess to be. 

In the stroke of this day, the guilt of the carnal arms, em- 
ployed so many years against the laws and the prince, was 
summed up and completed. All the preceding thousands 
of murders were accomplished in this, and the whole king- 
dom, as it were, at once beheaded by that blow. 

The spiritual wickedness, too, of that warfare, the false 
zealous profession for the cause of God and laws of the coun- 
try, was suitably concluded with that solemn mockery of 
justice ; which, rendering the assassination more criminal 
and inexcusable than if it fad been done in private by poison 
or dagger, exposed openly to the world, in their high court, 
and on the scaffold, the hypocrisy of all their former pre- 
tences. 

In the guilt of this blow all those, too, were to confess 
their share, who had but once lifted up their hands against 
their now dying king. And many of those who had strove 
for the juster side, but not lawfully, (in the apostle’s phrase, ) 
and fought under the colours, but not after the example, of 
their prince, might reflect upon themselves also as not wholly 
guiltless ; and, remembering now their disorders, and breach 
of the rules of the Christian warfare, adore the justice of God 
in the defeat of their carnal strength. They might with 
trouble reflect, how much, by their irregular conduct, they 
had dishonoured and enfeebled the royal cause ; reeommend- 
ing the hypocrisy of the enemy to the undiscerning people 
by the contrary too visible appearance of profaneness and 
intemperance upon themselves, and fighting for their king in 
the breach of his laws and spoil of his subjects. 

For all these reasons, the nation, at that time, was effect- 
ually afflicted, and very sensibly humbled before the Al- 
mighty: the far greater and much better part of it continu- 
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ing also, for many years, to groan under the oppressive conse- 
quences of that fatal blow. And when afterwards God was 
graciously pleased to hear their cry, and to take from their 
necks that intolerable and shameful yoke, as they could 
not possibly forget those great and long miseries, so they 
could not but think it necessary to set aside one day, that 
should represent those many past years, and be to them an 
annual sad memorial of those calamities, and express their 
pious sense of the guilty causes. This was a just and hum- 
ble acknowledgment, due for their past deliverance; and 
their surest and wisest preservative for the future; that 
their ingratitude might not be punished by some new worse 
miseries, or that they might not, at least, be again abandoned 
to the delusion of such destructive impostures. 

This remembrance therefore they religiously instituted— 
a national fast, for national crimes—always sensibly observed 
by those who are of age to remember those past calamities, 
but yet more devoutly to be kept by them when they hear 
again tie sound of the forerunners of the carnal battle, and 
see those principles unhappily revived, and audaciously owned, 
which brought on the now lamented excision. The same 
wicked restless spirit, returning to a land once swept and 
garnished, may well bring into its remembrance in what 
manner it was formerly possessed ; and will not suffer a time, 
no further distant, to be forgot by those who have but heard 
or read the story. I may say, that had this yearly memorial 
expired with the last century, such endeavours as these would 
have called loudly for the revival and reestablishment of it ; 
as the too open contempt, which some have had the boldness 
to express for this religious duty, may give the lovers of their 
country and church a new cause for a yet stricter fast, to 
atone for the plague of so great a guilt fresh breaking out, 
and to supplicate against its direful contagion. But, 

Secondly, This day, as it religiously expressed, before 
our God, a detestation of those several sins which provoked 
his righteous gudgment, so was it designed to be further ser- 
viceable, to keep up this abhorrence in the minds of the 
coming generation; that they might not be unawares en- 
gaged in the same warfare, and perish in the gainsaying of 
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Corah ; that they might not, by the like practices renewed. 
have another occasion for such a fast, and be forced then 
always to keep it in private, (as their predecessors long 
did,) for want of another restoration of the crown and the 
church. 

For as it admonishes the government not to exceed the 
measures of the law, nor to give the least reasonable occasion 
to the subject of any just complaint; so it lets the subject 
know the blessings and advantages of an ancient regular 
government, and of a stated fixed succession: that it is not 
to be disturbed without absolute evident necessity, and that 
as the prince is for the sake of the people, so are they, for 
their own sakes, to guard his person and maintain his rights ; 
that all governments have their inconvenience, and all man- 
kind their imperfections; that subjects are not free from 
inordinate desire of dominion and riches, from envy and am- 
bition ; and that those often most vehemently exclaim against 
arbitrary proceedings in others who would be the most 
arbitrary themselves; that they whose discourses pretend to 
teach the subjects of any lawful, not wholly intolerable, 
government, in what cases they may resist, are no better 
catechists than those who should make it their chief business 
to instruct children of good parents in what case they may 
lawfully disobey their fathers, and lay violent hands on their 
persons ; that such cases, as they are not to be presumed, so 
are not to be supposed, and cannot be put without imperti- 
nence, unless with this implication, that they are likely to 
take place, and of present use: lastly, that a civil war is the 
utmost absurdity in human policy, to be prevented with all 
possible care by the whole community, and that it is no more 
a state of nature than it is of grace. 

So will this day, in order to teach the following, remember 
us of those that preceded, and put us upon reflecting by what 
arts and under what popular pretences that furious war was 
raised ; how unmanageable and ungovernable it proved to 
those that first promoted it; how much they failed of their 
designs, and the people of their promises; many at last as 
much stripped, and all as much at mercy, as their sovereign 
on the scaffold. 
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But, lastly, whether this day instructs us or no in this 
useful and not foreign lesson, warning us against such prin- 
ciples and seeds of mischief as in this one property are un- 
happily like the good seed of the gospel, that, though small 
in the grain, they may quickly take root, and grow a tree, 
and, like the little leaven, may lie neglected till they sour 
and swell up the whole mass; however the day, through our 
own heedlessness, may fail of that good effect ; yet let it teach 
us that which is most proper to it, and which it speaks out 
directly—-what little certainty there is in the possession, au- 
thority, and force of this world, and where our chief trust 
and main confidence is to be placed. 

If any one might have presumed himself free from all ca- 
lamitous events, this prince well might: indisputably right- 
ful lord of a great, flourishing, and then peaceful country ; 
himself of unbiassed rectitude and exemplary piety ; and yet 
was God pleased to suffer that profound quiet to be broke 
up and harassed, and not to spare the virtues of his servant. 

The great men of the kingdom were then in the height of 
honour and power, by an undisturbed prescription of many 
reigns possessed of the reverence and obedience of the people ; 
no enemy from abroad or rebellion at home had interrupted 
that long course of authority and prosperity. But in a little 
time they were brought low; their noble blood mingled on 
the earth with the common; their estates confiscated, their 
authority levelled, and they distinguished only by the rude- 
ness and contempt of their new equals. This was then the 
portion of princes and nobles: and now they have no greater 
security against the arm of flesh; they have rather the pre- 
cedent of the last age against them; and will therefore have 
the example so far at least before their eyes, as to know the 
arms of the Christian warfare to be the mightiest, and that 
defence the surest. 

Men of all ranks, the less precaution they are able to take 
against the warfare according to the flesh, the more they are 
to arm themselves with the weapons of the Spirit. And 
those that are forward to have recourse to carnal arms are to 
know, they must not boast of that harness till they put it off; 
that those weapons are frail and treacherous; a spear, brittle 
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like the reed of Egypt, and wounding the hand of him that 
leans too much upon it. Our observance of the orders of 
our Lord, and exercising ourselves by his discipline, will best 
secure our present safety, but will most certainly assure us 
of everlasting salvation. For that we ought to be restlessly 
solicitous; and that may the good God grant us, through 
his Son Jesus Christ ; to whom, with the Holy Ghost, &e. 


SERMON VIII. 
PREACHED BEFORE 
BOTH HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, 


IN THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF ST. PAUL’S, ON TUESDAY 
JULY 7, 1782: 


Being the day appointed by her Majesty for a general thanksgiving for the peace. 


PsaLM CXXll. 7. 


Peace be within thy walls, and plenteousness within thy palaces. 


THis psalm is one of those which are called the psalms of 
degrees or ascents, and are supposed to have been purposely 
indited for the solemn processions of the children of Israel 
when they went up to Jerusalem either upon stated or extra- 
ordinary festivals, and there ascended the mount of the tem- 
ple; entering its gates with the voice of joy and thanksgiving, 
with hymns and melody; and received answerably by the 
Levites, in an alternate chorus, with mutual gladness and 
benedictions. 

And it has pleased God, in his goodness to these king- 
doms, to put a happy end to a necessary and victorious, but 
tedious consumptive war, and to bring us at last to the joy- 
ful festival of a long desired peace. And the piety of her 
majesty has thought it fit and dutiful, that the thanks to 
God for this great blessing should be paid with the greatest 
solemnity : and that the general joy, which the people have 
every where conspired to express at its publication, should 
not only be gratefully and devoutly testified by them to the 
Divine Majesty in all their religious congregations through- 
out their several cities and places of habitation apart, but be 
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unitedly presented up to him by this great assembly, the 
states of the whole kingdom, and our joint thanks offered in 
the most authentic manner, and as enacted before him. 

So are the tribes of our Israel, the princes and elders of 
the people, by the direction of their sovereign, who sits on 
the throne of judgment, victorious as David and peaceful as 
Solomon, come up now to the great house of God in our 
metropolis. Our feet stand within these gates, and we appear 
before the throne of the Almighty, as a people that are at 
unity within themselves, and convened to the same holy pur- 
pose, to testify unto Israel, to give thanks unto the name of 
the Lord. 

And this pious august assembly so come up, I, like one of 
those ancient priests, take leave to welcome, as from the top 
of the degrees, with the first words of the text; after the 
manner of the greetings of the east, and in the comprehensive 
phrase of the holy language, Peace be unto you! Peace, as 
it was then understood ; quiet and security, health and pro- 
sperity, heavenly grace and benediction, all joy in this life 
and in that to come. 

Peace in this large full sense (and may God be pleased to 
give it you!) was the meaning of this customary salutation. 
But whether the word, as it stands in the text, be taken in 
that latitude, or in the restrained signification to which the 
occasion of the day may more particularly apply it, the sen- 
tence it makes up might have been understood by the Psalm- 
ist, not only as I now used it, as a hearty wish and prayer 
for peace, but as a glad annunciation of it, either already 
come, or certainly to be expected. And the better to con- 
sider the present duty of the day, by the direction of the 
words I have chose for it, you may be pleased to take them 
in that double construction—both congratulatory and preca- 
tory. Within thy walls peace 1s come, and plenteousness 
returning : or, May there be peace within thy walls and plente- 
ousness within thy palaces ! 

The words of the text are not incapable of the first con- 
struction. And our glad minds may be most willing to lay 
hold of it, and ready to break out into the most joyful con- 
gratulations among ourselves, and the highest and most ex- 
ulting thanksgivings unto our God. 

HOOPER, VOL. I. U 
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For, to the greater glory of the Almighty, and honour of 
his vicegerent over us, and for our greater joy, we may truly 
affirm, that this day of peace is with much more reason to be 
congratulated, than that of the most celebrated victory gained 
by us in any the most fortunate year of a long war. 

For our joy then was not so unchristian as to rejoice over 
the destructions we had made, and to insult over slain enemies; 
this nation has always been a more honourable adversary, 
and given the vanquished more generous treatment. It was 
a joy for our own deliverance, for a check given to hostile 
fury, for the repression of the invaders, and for the abase- 
ment of the haughty; for the hopes of their reduction to 
reason, and of that peace which we have now obtained. 

The triumph now is for an entire, finished victory; over 
not the enemy only, over war itself; a triumph truly Christ- 
ian, and which comes nearest to that of the last day—a tri- 
umph over death and destruction. 

In any Christian country, the place from which I speak 
can give but cold encouragement, hardly allowance, to any 
but a defensive war. War, if we consult our religion, must 
be highly necessary, to be in any degree just. And if it be 
not, a thanksgiving to God for its success is an open affront, 
it is a kind of blasphemy. It is to boast before him of the 
breach of his laws; and to suppose the righteous Judge of all 
the earth to have decided the cause in favour of our iniquity. 
And even in a just war, such as we have waged, and for the 
victories of which we have returned due, and, as we piously 
presume, acceptable thanks, to persist longer in it than 18, 
necessary, is to change the side, to begin to war against the 
gospel, and by a bold appeal to provoke the Almighty to 
judge for himself, and to condemn us in a sentence he may 
leave to be executed by the adversary. ‘This is one, and, to 
a Christian, the most dreaded danger of a protracted war. 
And for a delivery from this, a pious queen and people are 
most chiefly to be felicitated: congratulated, not only for 
securing to themselves the fruit of their success, but for the 
grace God has given them to resist the flattering tempta- 
tions of it; to quell in themselves all rising provocations of 
animosity and revenge; and to return from this state of 
nature (as it is falsely called, unless of degenerate corrupt 
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nature) unto the state of the gospel, and unto a full uninter- 
rupted obedience to the kingdom of Christ: Blessed are ye, 
peacemakers ; blessed, as the children of God. 

But the long continuance of war might not be much less 
disagreeable to our temporal interests than to our spiritual. 
It was that in which the care of ourselves, but more especially 
of our near neighbours, at first engaged us ; and by the suc- 
cess God has been pleased to give us, those who lately were 
again distressed are now again mighty, and from being nar- 
rowly straitened are very amply enlarged. And it was high 
time that we should have leave at last to think of ourselves, 
and should remember, we too were a nation depending upon 
commerce, and that ought to look to our own balance, and, 
merchant-like, to consider in what end a long ceasing of profit 
and vast increase of loss must necessarily determine ; that we 
are an island, divided from the territories of the continent, 
and not placed by nature a barrier between them; that our 
wealth and our strength is from the sea, and that the vessels 
that import our riches must defend them. It was peace that 
was to restore us to ourselves and to our true situation; that 
should return our ships and our mariners to their right use ; 
and put us in a capacity of recovering, by the only proper 
method, the treasure we had so largely wasted. And this it 
is we are now congratulating ; rejoicing, as those who have 
been out on a long voyage, and through great perils are re- 
turned; welcoming one another home; and glad that we are 
arrived at the haven where we would be; praising the Lord 
for his doings, and declaring the wonders that he doeth for the 
children of men. 

The natural courage of our people pushes them on to min- 
gle in the quarrels of our neighbours ; and foreign conquests, 
glittering in our annals, make those glorious days appear to 
have been the happy. But as a painted battle, with all its 
horrors, may be an agreeable entertainment to the eye; so 
the reigns, that are read with delight, may have been lived in 
with misery. Those acquisitions abroad, when made to our- 
selves, are known to have been ruinous to our country. It 
was drained of natives to overcome strangers, and vast subsi- 
dies went out to purchase the less substantial spoils of tro- 
phies and glory. And the issue generally was this; that the 
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present generation was impoverished by the foreign war, and 
the next harassed with a civil. So little to our advantage 
was the extending of territories and subduing of the proud in 
those ages of military tenure, and unacquainted with the be- 
nefit of commerce. But less now is that boasting motto of 
the Romans to be the ambition of our isle, no more than it 
was theirs to excel in painting or carving. To her it belongs 
to maintain her own natural barrier, that which was given 
her by the Most High, when he divided to the nations their in- 
heritance ; to preserve to herself, through all its wide extent, 
the correspondence of the bordering world: like the wise 
woman in the Proverbs, to see that her merchandise is good, 
and that zt brings her food from far ; to seek wool and flax, and 
to work it willingly with her hands ; to look well to the ways of 
her household, and not to eat the bread of idleness ; this is the 
business and the glory of our island: so will her children arise 
up, and call her blessed; and her husband, the prince, have no 
need of spoils. To this our proper condition the wisdom of 
our excelling governess has brought back her household: and 
for this her works will praise her in the gates; and she that 
feareth the Lord directs us to thank him. 

It may be enough to have given in the cause of the conti- 
nent so ample a demonstration of our goodnature, valour, and 
riches ; to have engaged so heartily in it; to have fought so 
many glorious battles, and bestowed so many thousands of 
lives and millions of money upon it; enough has been sacri- 
ficed to those considerations. And it was as fit we should 
give a specimen of domestic prudence, and show that our cou- 
rage, however natural to us, as to some of our animals, was 
yet under the government of reason, and to pursue or retreat 
as it should direct ; that our charity was not so indiscreet as 
wholly to exhaust ourselves, and leave us without a reserve 
for any yet nearer and more urgent occasion. The common 
burden, laid equally at first, and in some due proportion, 
upon the several shoulders of the united, had in process of 
time, and by various movements, so shifted its situation, and 
came to press so unequally, as to be the heavy labour of the 
one and the exercise of others; one crouching and bending 
under it, and ready to faint, while the other went vigorous 
and erect, with a hand still at liberty for their wealthy in- 
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dustry. The transfused blood had ran so freely from the whole 
body of the kingdom, and by so many opened veins, that, 
though the patient might not yet be sensible of the loss, the 
skilful had reason to apprehend a fatal deliquium. The only 
consolation was, that our enemies suffered more; and this 
was the usual congratulation, that we were not as miser- 
able as where the war raged. For that difference, indeed, 
we were to give God thanks; but infinitely more, for that 
which he has now put between our late and our present con- 
dition. Henceforth, by the grace of God, we may compare 
ourselves, not with the miserable, but the happy, even with 
those that lived in that flourishing opulent condition in which 
the late wars found us, and which some lovers of war would 
have us forget, but the sons of peace may hope to regain. 
Neither is it to be wondered, if the satisfaction upon this 
happy change be not yet entirely universal. Some, notwith- 
standing so many repeated disappointments, may have still 
entertained vast impracticable hopes, without any consider- 
ation of the many dangers and great inconveniences that 
might much more probably have attended us; like hot, eager 
pursuers, in a successful wing of an army, commanded to make 
a halt; who may speak of nothing but lost advantages, and 
think not of the reasons obliging the general to it, who had 
the whole battle in his view, and the safety of all in his care. 
The war too has been now so habituated to us, as to grow al- 
most a part of the constitution, and, like some excrescences 
of the body which have got their veins and ligaments,.may 
not be taken off without some complaint of the parts adjoin- 
ing. As our trade likewise, long stopped in its great chan- 
nels, and diverted to others less beneficial, or detrimental to 
the country, may, when it returns to run freely in its old and 
full course, leave some not so fruitful or wasteful corners less 
plenteously supplied. But these particular inconveniences, 
following upon peace, are not to be imputed to that, but to 
the war; as the pain of a wound received, but not felt in the 
heat of a fight, is not to be charged afterwards upon the re- 
pose and the application for a cure. These complaints are 
what was to be expected, whenever the war should end; and 
would have grown more and louder the longer it had con- 
tinued. And we are therefore now to congratulate ourselves 
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that their time is come, and that they will in a little while 
be over; as we do, that the other burdens, which else, too, 
would have increased and multiplied upon us, have hence- 
forth their fixed period of a few years, in which they must 
determine. 

Such causes have made it our duty to congratulate before 
the great God who maketh peace and createth evil, the great 
blessing of peace, justand honourable, I may say, in the 
condition in which by the events of his overruling providence 
we are placed, and, in that respect, safe hkewise and advan- 
tageous. But the safety and advantages which we may have 
in prospect, as well as the duration, are not to be mentioned 
before him without due submission to his all-wise and 
almighty pleasure; nor to be expected from him, but upon 
our hearty prayers and endeavours. And those the words of 
the text bespeak from us, as they stand translated, and taken 
in the sense 1 mentioned in the second place—May peace be 
within thy walls, and plenteousness within thy palaces ! 

And in this hearty wish, and devout prayer, all, no doubt, 
will unanimously agree, however they may differ in the af- 
firmative of the congratulation. In this they will concur for 
their own interest, or, more honourably and Christianly, for 
that of their country and religion. Led by the direction of 
this Psalmist, for their brethren and companions’ sakes, they 
will wish to Jerusalem prosperity; and for the sake of the 
house of the Lord their God they will seek to do her good. 
This must certainly be the common prayer of all, and with- 
out any dissent; that peace, in its most extended sense, may 
be within our walls, and plenteousness, with all its affluence, 
in our palaces. 

And now her majesty, in her wisdom and goodness, has se- 
cured our walls from all enemies without, and the most dif- 
ficult part of this great work of peace is no longer the object 
of our wishes, but become the argument of our thanksgiving; 
what have we left to pray, but that, in order to the preserving 
of this peace, and to the reparation of our losses and restora- 
tion of our plenty, all our domestic contentions and little 
wars at home should cease? All our desires for peace being 
now reduced and contracted into this only, that it should be, 
in the narrow and strictest acceptation, wirH1n our walls. 
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For this we are now to pray to God; but as that which he 
expects likewise from us: who are therefore to join our en- 
deavours, and to understand the words not only as expressing 
a wish or prayer, but as an admonition of duty, and exhor- 
tation to its performance. Ler peace be within your walls ! 

And this is the peace that must be allowed, on all hands, 
to be necessary, honourable, beneficial, and safe; to agree 
with the maxims both of religion and worldly piety. As, on 
the contrary, nothing certainly can be more opposite to the 
spirit of Christianity, nor more destructive of human society, 
than feuds and animosities, when they divide and distract a 
nation. 

For whatever the seeming occasional cause of divisions may 
be, the true original and principal efficient the apostle St. 
James has told us: From whence come wars and fightings [ΟΥ̓ 
brawlings| among you? come they not hence, even of your 
lusts that war in your members? The warfare the apostle 
St. Paul tells us to be that of the flesh against the spirit; a 
warfare within our breasts, the cause of that within our walls. 
And there, in that service, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, 
strife, seditions, heresies, envyings are mustered up, as so 
many corps, and just go before murders, being ranked 
among the manifest works of the flesh: manifest, as, adultery 
and fornication, uncleanness and lasciviousness, as idolatry and 
witchcraft. Of these he tells the Galatians, having, too, told 
them so before, that they who do such things shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God. And likewise admonishing those, that 
are called unto liberty, (and the exhortation holds in the civil 
liberty we enjoy,) that they use not liberty for an occasion 
to the flesh and its lusts, but that by love they serve one 
another ; he then warns them, if they bite and devour one 
another, that they take heed they are not consumed one of 
another. 

They who do such things, the apostle expressly tells us, if 
they repent not, shall not inherit the kingdom of God; and if 
they persist, he plainly intimates, they will greatly endanger 
their temporal inheritances. For even the kingdom of Beel- 
zebub, the first and great author of governing men by parties, 
if divided against itself, cannot stand ; so little hopes has any 
human to continue, if it suffer itself to be divided by his 
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machinations. Such a proceeding will be justly delivered up 
by the Divine vengeance to its own natural consequences— 
the calamities of a civil war. And this is a state by all human 
caution to be avoided, and to be deprecated at. the throne of 
grace with the most earnest supplications: as destructive to 
the conversation of men as the plague, and to their cohabita- 
tion as a fire. May our enemies, if we are again to have any, 
fall, I should say, under that curse, were it not unlawful for 
a Christian to wish it even to them. And may we rather be 
remanded to the foreign war from which we are now de- 
livered, I should add, had it not given way and increase to 
our divisions, as if it had been training and exercising us for 
another at home. 

For to what other end could changes of government be 
perpetually rung in our ears, and men’s heads made giddy 
by eternal repetitions of revolution? Why, under the most 
legal and regular and mildest reign actually enjoyed, were 
our imaginations to be filled with odious unlikely supposi- 
tions, with the possibilty of the utter subversion of our 
laws, and of absolute tyranny? Why, instead of the rules of 
submission and obedience and conservation of the publie 
quict, are cases ready put of the lawfulness of resistance, and 
duty of rebellion ? and, instead of letting sociableness be one 
of the properties of human nature, why is mankind declared 
to be wild and savage, and originally in a state of war, and 
born to the liberty of returning to it, upon any dissatisfac- 
tion, as to their hereditary right, by an unalienable indefeasi- 
ble title? 

The tares of the gospel were sown in the night, and when 
the husbandmen slept : and those, though to be tolerated, and 
not rooted out, (for that work was reserved to the last day,) 
were yet acknowledged to have been sown by an enemy, and 
were spared for the quiet and preservation of the wheat; not 
bid to be watered, however, and cultivated by the good men. 
But these seeds of sedition, which have been sown, too, in the 
absence of the husbandmen, when their eyes and their cares 
were called necessarily from home by external dangers, they 
are a noisome seed, that poisons the ground, and will kill the 
corn. The venomous weed is left to the discretion of the 
husbandmen, and carefuliy to be heeded, that it take not 
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much root, and spread not far. And the uncautious gatherer 
is to be warned, that for sustenance in the pot he meets not 
with death. For none but a mortal enemy, both to body and 
soul, would have sown this; and the whole family of the 
householder, to whose common bane it grows, must be very 
sleepy, if they neglect it. 

In political speculations a civil war is the utmost grossest 
absurdity, and the notions that necessarily lead to it must be 
necessarily false: it is, of itself, the greatest civil evil; de- 
structive equally of all interests, sacred and profane, landed 
or moneyed ; (for peace within our walls is the fund of funds ;) 
but, if attended and assisted with foreign arms, an assistance 
called naturally in by both sides, and as readily lent, it is 
then utter desolation and ruin. Our spoil shail be gathered, 
like the gathering of the caterpiller : as the running to and fro 
of locusts they will run upon us. To furious slaughter, as 
between enraged brethren, will be added from abroad greedy 
devastation ; and the quarrel once left to the decision of 
foreign swords is not like to be soon determined ; not till 
they are fattened with blood and plunder ; till we have been 
as long the seat of war as the country on which it lately 
dwelt, and from which it hath been now so loath to with- 
draw. 

The civil war that ended within the memory of the present 
generation raged not a little, and lasted for many years ; 
though our neighbours were not at leisure to aid it, to tend, 
and to feed the fire. But if we go higher up, into the times 
of the Saxons and Danes, did not our histories inform read- 
ers, the face of our country might mind the traveller of the 
ravages then made. The memorial heaps of earth, that re- 
tain no longer the names of the buried, are lasting monuments 
of the wretched condition of the ages they lived in, when 
wolves and tigers, instead of sheep, overspread the plains. 

While Jerusalem remained, as the Psalmist describes it to 
have been built, as a city at unity within itself, and peace was 
within its walls, it was as the mount Sion which might not be 
removed, and which was to stand fast for ever. But when 
strife and unrighteousness were in the city, day and night going 
about within the walls thereof, mischief also and sorrow in the 
midst of it, and deceit and guile went not out of the streets ; it 
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was thenceforthan easy prey to the Assyrian, Babylonian, 
and Egyptian nations. The city, fast founded upon a rock, 
was removed like a cottage, and the joyous place was a misera- 
ble seat of woe, and theme for lamentations. As afterward, 
when assailed by the Romans, it was destroyed and consumed, 
not so much by the force of that powerful empire, as by their 
own intestine discord. The war within the walls was more 
cruel than that without, and the disunion of their minds did 
not only ominate, but effect, the total demolition of their 
buildings, and the final dispersion of the inhabitants. 

So necessary is this prayer for the quieting and ceasing of 
these intestine divisions to the safety, and even to the being 
of our country, and as necessary to the return of our plenty. 
If this peace be not secured, plenteousness will be wished for 
in vain. 

For whereas, for the recovering of trade, long intermitted 
or diverted, to its right channel, by which wealth is to be 
reconveyed, great application and diligence and industry are 
to be used, and all men’s heads and hands to be turned that 
way, our commerce as well as the war wanting to be prose- 
cuted with vigour and with united contributions; feuds and 
quarrels are known to employ their thoughts and activity on 
contrary purposes. They are then most busy in opposing, 
undermining, overthrowing one another ; and contending, not 
who shall enrich, but who shall dispose of the country ; who 
shall be of the governing party, the traders of some inland 
company, that is to have the monopoly of the public: in 
such disputes not only forgetting their honest callings, but 
ready to change them for the military; and, contrarily to 
the spirit of the times under the Messiah, to beat their 
ploughshares into swords and their pruning hooks into spears. 
Little plenty will be brought into that hive where the bees, 
instead of labouring in their cells, or flying abroad to gather, 
are rather intent upon sharing the poor remainder of the 
stock, and upon using their stings among themselves which 
were given them against drones or robbers. 

A people angry and quarrelsome will make a very dis- 
agreeable uneasy neighbourhood to the few quiet, industrious, 
and honourable traffickers that may be left amongst them. 
And these will love their native land very well, if they wish 
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not the wings of a dove to fly away from it, though into a 
wilderness ; and to be at rest from the stormy wind and tem- 
pest. But a country under such agitations and disturbances 
can never promise itself to be a mart for nations, a staple of 
wealth and plenty. As soon will a merchant place his 
magazine in a soil liable to earthquakes, and upon a ground 
smoking under his feet, and continually threatening erup- 
tions. It is venture enough to the fair trader to be exposed 
to the storms of the sea, to rocks and quicksands there. The 
harbour he steers to is a place of quict and safety; where 
he shall want no new insurances. And to such a one he will 
again put out to sea. 

These considerations have peopled and enriched a wise 
nation, and made them a sure refuge from the disquiet and 
confusions of other countries, and a friendly, advantageous 
habitation for the exercise of honest industry. All that won- 
drous increase they have attained they owe to that peace 
within their walls which they have had the skill all along to 
maintain, and which no force of the late war could invade or 
artifice disturb. A nation I mention with honour, not to be 
looked upon with a malignant eye, but observed with a more 
prudent imitation. They show how great a small state may 
grow by concord; and may we never verify that other part 
of the sentence, as if left for our motto, and be an example 
how much by discord a great one may diminish ! 

But I am sensible that I may be gone too far from the op- 
tative, hopeful sense of the text, and that, mixing fears‘and 
apprehensions of the future with the present good tidings, [| 
may seem to have clouded the day, and cast a melancholy 
over the thanksgiving. 

And yet these well meant thoughts concerning a future 
contingency I need not excuse, by pleading, either that 
thanks however are now justly due to God and the queen for 
the great blessing, although we make not the right use of it 
hereafter ; or that this ungrateful prospect of the evil may 
warn us to prevent it, and to secure and perpetuate the pre- 
sent joy. I may, and I shall rather choose to say, that this 
foresight of a sad possibility may serve to redouble our satis- 
faction and heighten our thanksgiving. 

For this day has something in it which is to be congratu- 
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lated in that respect ; and which greatly assures us against 
those fears, and credibly promises the reestablishment of our 
tranquillity and the return of our plenty. That hearty care 
of her majesty for the public good, that large wisdom and 
steady resolution, which have been blessed by the Almighty 
to procure us this peace, may, we hope, by the same Divine 
assistance, restore to us quiet at home, and overcome all 
oppositions against it. Those prudent and gentle and pa- 
tient methods which have. prevailed upon princes and states, 
and brought them to concord, cannot, sure, fail of winning 
upon her subjects, to lay down their differences at her feet, 
and submit them to her laws and her just arbitration. And 
the great affair of reconciliation, which has been so dexter- 
ously managed abroad, and at a distance, by her transmitted 
orders, will he more effectually transacted at home, under 
her eye, and by her immediate conduct. 

This will be her effectual, for now it will be her only care. 
The heavy war which was demised to her majesty with the 
crown, and has since required the continual application of 
her whole reign, is now happily ended. And she is at leisure 
to set about the work she has long desired to take in hand ; 
to regulate her domestic affairs, and reinvigorate her laws ; 
to advance true piety and virtue, fidelity and honest industry; 
and, like the queen, her glorious predecessor, (whose example 
she does her the honour to follow,) to put her kingdom into 
a course and train of peace and plenty that may convey them 
to future generations. 

This longed for opportunity, now put into her majesty’s 
hands, is another and a just cause for this thanksgiving. 
The festival is, as it were, that of a new inauguration; she 
has been now crowned with peace. And, for a new era, a 
reign of peace is henceforth commencing ; as glorious, we 
hope, for the advantages it will bring her subjects as the 
other, the martial one, for the resistance and repulses it gave 
a mighty enemy. 

And at this her coronation we her subjects are likewise to 
repeat our professions of allegiance, and our wishes for many 
years. Our vows of allegiance we shall pay, not only as due 
to a prince by law, and upon a customary promise of ruling 
by it, but upon certain experience and knowing assurance of 
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a gracious government, and out of the absolute necessity of it 
for our own security. And many, many years we shall pray 
for; many, that she may perform her whole work ; and many, 
that she may enjoy it: wishing there may at least be added 
to the natural course of her precious life those years she has 
spent in the fatigues of war. 

Our duty to her majesty, such is her love of the public 
good, will be best showed by our subservience towards it ; and 
so will she be enabled, by the best of all human means, to at- 
tain it. And our thanks to God, usually and properly at- 
tended with acts of compassion, and more necessarily now to 
the many objects the war has created, will at present come 
most acceptably before him, if accompanied with a more uni- 
versal charity, and extended to the whole kingdom, with sin- 
cere dispositions and vows of love and peace, unity and concord. 
So may he who maketh men to be of one mind that are in a 
house be pleased, in return, to strengthen these our resolutions 
with his grace, and prosper them to their desired effect. And 
so may he, the great Sovereign of sovereigns, by his royal as- 
sent, answer the optative, petitionary words of the text with 
a confirmation and grant, and say, Let it be done as it is de- 
sired ; himself now dismissing this congregation hence, as by 
a voice from heaven, with this responsory effective benediction; 
Ye are the blessed of the Lord, who made heaven and earth ; 
peace BE within your walls, and plenteousness within your 
palaces ! 

This may the great God be pleased to grant, by the media- 
tion of our Lord, and assistance of the Holy Spirit! and to 
them, in the unity of their Trinity, give we, as is most due, 
all honour and praise, vowing all obedience, now and for 
ever. 
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I AM not unsensible, that a discourse concerning Lent, which de- 
clares not against it, may be apt to be suspected, at first sight, of 
a very ill or morose design; either of retrieving some antiquated 
superstition, or of bringing back upon the world some old rigours and 
austerities, from which they have been happily set free. 

But the titlepage, or at least the summary cf the contents, may, I 
hope, ease the reader of that jealousy; and if he will bear but the 
penance of perusing the treatise, he will find that the historical part 
aims only at truth in matter of fact, and that such an origination is 
offered as neither complies with the Romish crrors nor induces any 
other restraints than what he, in the liberty of his own discretion, 
shall think fit to enjoin himself. 

The derivation of cur Christian Lent, from a like preparatory time 
of the Jews, has seemed to me to be very probable a long while; and 
having intimated so much of it in a late royal audience, as served to 
exhort and to direct to the duty of the season, I was easily per- 
suaded to consider it more expressly in some, as I then thought, short 
discourse, but which by degrees has increased to a greater bulk. 

For presently it appeared necessary, to the better adjusting this 
parallel line, as it were, of Jewish practice, that I should first dis- 
tinctly view that of the Christian ; tracing it from its beginning by 
the elder accounts, and ascertaining it, as I went, with what exact- 
ness 1 might. And here, the differing opinions of the justly cele- 
brated Monsieur Daillé, meeting me in my progress, obliged me to 
stay longer on some places, and to clear the ground of the objections 
he had thrown in the way. 

And then, when this work was despatched, and there seemed to 
remain no more than that I should bring forth the reason and usages 
of the Jewish Lent, and propose its agreement and affinity with ours ; 
it was further judged requisite, lest this single similitude should be 
thought only casual, to show, that there were, in the Christian reli- 
gion, many other like correspondencies, which must apparently be 
attributed to the same original. 

This therefore chiefly occasioned that addition to the second part 
which makes the first repartition: and finding the subject to be co- 
pious, | enlarged the more willingly upon it, not only to serve my 
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first intention the more effectually, but to try if, by this means, some 
more tolerable account might not be given of many an ancient and 
now uncouth Christian practice. For though of late many very 
learned men of our own and foreign nations have much illustrated the 
New Testament by such comparative observations, yet their curiosity 
has not happened to carry them so far as to hold their Jewish light 
to the dark corners of our unscriptural antiquity. A task, I heartily 
wish such a one as our able Dr. Lightfoot had undertook ; if only 
that he might have saved me the hazard I now run in pretending to 
make other things understood by the help of what I understand so 
little. 

But concerning these elder unscriptural customs, the reader is de- 
sired to observe, that I intend not to recommend them by the ori- 
ginal I endeavour to assign ; my attempt designing nothing more, than 
to propose the fact, and conjecture at its rise ; a curiosity allowed in 
all searches after antiquities of any kind, and commonly received by 
the learned world with favour. For as the scripture commands us 
to stand in the ways, tor our direction, and see, and ask for the old 
paths, that we may walk therein®; so we may also stand a little, and 
see the old disused paths, though we are to leave them ; as we view 
the old forsaken foss-ways, looking about, for our delight and in- 
struction. 

For if the derivations I offer at should have the good fortune to 
obtain, there will be no worse consequences than these: on one hand, 
that such rites were not so much borrowed from heathenism, nor 
otherwise contrived and superinduced towards the Jatter end of the 
second age, as some have suggested; and, on the other hand, that 
though they might be as old as the apostles, and have had the honour. 
to be practised by them, yet they were not then newly erected and 
purposely instituted, as the popish authors would persuade us, nor all 
of them recommended, much less given in precept, to posterity. 

But the obligation or unlawfulness, expedience or inconvenience, of 
their continuance is a consideration of another kind ; to be judged by 
the nature of the respective rites; by the intimated or presumed in- 
tention of the apostles; and by the declaration of the primitive apo- 
stolical church. I pretend not therefore to intermeddle in it; nor 
undertake to determine, whether some of those customs, though de- 
signed, as they say, for a more honourable interment, were not how- 
ever kept too long; or whether some have not been since buried that 
were never dead: professing, in this whole matter, to adhere still to 
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the judgment of our church; whose prudent and pious moderation, 
if I may speak from my own experience, the further any one shall 
consider, the more he will see cause to approve. 

This allowance for the sincerity of my intention, the justice, I 
hope, of the reader will not deny me: but I shall nevertheless want 
the pardon still both of the learned and unlearned. For, though I 
have endeavoured, what I could, to make the discourse plain and 
intelligible, and have therefore rid it of all strange languages, and 
their criticisms, setting them aside, and by themselves»; yet the 
subject itself may in some places be strange and nice to the unac- 
quainted, and require a little better attention. And so, though I 
designed to shun being tedious, especially in matters commonly 
known ; and would have been glad, elsewhere, to have avoided mis- 
takes ; yet, 1 know, I am much at the mercy of the learned, as I 
shall be always ready to be instructed by their corrections. 


b The passages alluded to are printed at the foot of the page. 
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THE OBSERVATION OF LENT. 


CHAPTER I. 
Concerning the festival of the resurrection. 


§. I. The weekly festival, or Sunday. 
δ. II. The yearly ; the many differences about it. 


δ. III. The difference between the Asiatic churches and the others; and 
the proof thence, in general, for the apostolical antiquity of Easter. 


§. IV. In particular, from the letters of Polycrates and Irenzus. 


LENT, in, the old Saxon, is known to signify the spring; 
and thence has been taken, in common language, for the 
spring-fast, or the time of humiliation generally observed by 
Christians before Easter. And as it is a season of recollec- 
tion and repentance, ending at that festival of our Saviour’s 
resurrection, and annually regulated by the time of it, so 
the historical knowledge of the one depends upon the other, 
and the fast cannot well be understood without the feast be 
first settled, and some account of it premised. 

ol Now the feast of the resurrection is of two sorts ; 
either the weekly, the Lord’s day, or the yearly, called Easter. 
And as to the weekly, it is on all hands acknowledged to 
have been perpetually and universally observed ever since 
the beginning of Christianity. It is particularly remembered 
in the New Testament, as a day for Christian assemblies, 
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under the name of the first day of the week*: and in the book 
of Revelation it is called the Lord’s day». Pliny in his rela- 
tion he made to Trajan concerning the Christians of Bithynia, 
about the year of our Saviour 104, is supposed to have in- 
tended it, when he says, ‘They were used to meet together 
before light, on a certain day*.” And Justin Martyr in his 
Apology, about the year 138, giving an account of the day of 
their ordinary assemblies, expresses it to be Sunday’. So 
has the weekly day of the resurrection been all along kept 
holy, nor has any Christian church ever censured, or thought 
fit to set aside the practice. | 

§. II. And if there has been constantly such a weekly me- 
morial of the resurrection, we shall little doubt but it had too 
an yearly solemnity. It is true, there is not so early a men- 
tion of that annual festival; (neither is it likely that there 
should have been as much occasion for the remembrance of 
what happened but once a year, as of that which was done 
every week ;) but neither has there been wanting very good 
evidence for its great antiquity: a dispute that arose about 
the year 190, concerning the time of keeping it, giving us 
accidentally to know, that such a day had been always kept, 
down from the apostles’ time. 

About the time of the weekly feast, the first day, there 
could be no disagreement, but about the annual there might 
be very much. For if all nations of Christendom had then 
reckoned by the same kind of year, (suppose by the Jewish, 
which was lunar, and consisted of so many revolutions of the 
moon,) and besides, if all had agreed that our Saviour 
arose on the 16th day of the first month; vet, after all this, 
there was a very obvious question, and which would fre- 
quently return—whether they should keep the yearly feast 
on that 16th day precisely, whatever day of the week it hap- 
pened to be, if on a Friday, the weekly day of the passion ; 
or whether they should not rather make the yearly remem- 
brance to fall in with the weekly, and so keep it on some first 
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day of the week, which should be near to that 16th day of 
the month. 

This was the variety which was actually the occasion of 
that debate I am now to mention. Other differences there 
might have been raised from the difference of years, and some 
were insisted on in after-times ; which I shall here remark, 
not for present use, but to help the understanding of what 
may be hereafter incidentally mentioned. For if all had 
agreed to celebrate the annual festival on the Sunday near to 
the annual day ; yet this yearly day must have been different, 
if they reckoned by different years or by different beginnings 
of the same sort of year. So those Montanists in Sozomen®, 
who went by the solar year, and kept the resurrection-day 
on some Sunday near the sixth of April, would no more 
agree with those who placed it by the 14th day of the first 
lunar month of the Jews, than the 14th day of the moon’s 
age would always be upon the same day of April. And so 
those who agreed to use the year of the moons, according to 
the Jewish form, might still differ among themselves ; if some 
followed the erroneous calculation of their contemporary 
Jews, and begun their year sooner than Moses had directed, 
as the Christians of Cilicia, Mesopotamia, and Syria did be- 
fore the council of Nice; and if others, amending the Jewish 
calendar, stayed till the equinox, according to the original 
appointment, as the rest of the world did, to whom those 
easterns therefore, by the direction of that council, in a little 
while conformed. 

And further, those who were so far agreed as to keep 
their Easter-day on a Sunday, and to observe the same re- 
formed Jewish year, might yet differ in their placing of 
the Sunday in that year: some, as the Latins‘, assigning it 
to the 16th day of the first month, on which day our Sa- 
viour was by them supposed to have arose; and thenceforth 
to any of the six days after, on which the Sunday should 
happen: and some to the 15th day, the first and great day of 
the Jewish paschal feast ; and thenceforward to any of the six 
days after of the same Jewish solemnity ; (a practice to which 
the western church has since agreed ;) as the Alexandrians 
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used to do, who, supposing the resurrection to have been on 
the 17th, might think they came near enough to it when the 
Sunday was never to be further from it than two days before 
or four after: and some might allow it to be on the 14th 
day, the day in which the paschal lamb was sacrificed, as, 
amongst others, the old British inhabitants of our isle were 
found to do; who, if they thought our Saviour to have risen 
on the 16th day, placed their Easter Sunday as exactly near 
it as the Alexandrians placed theirs; and if they thought he 
rose on the 17ths, they were yet more exact than any, and 
put it as near as was possible; so as never to be more distant 
from it than three days, either before or behind it. For such 
reasons, our old predecessors might have thought fit thus to 
keep their Haster: however they were blamed by our Austin 
for it; and afterwards called heretics and quartodecimant, a 
term of dislike more justly given to those of whom we are 
going to speak, and who occasioned this too nice and too long 
digression. 

§. III. The most likely question to happen, concerning the 
place of the yearly resurrection-day, (whether it should be 
always kept on a Sunday, or no,) was the great controversy 
between the churches of Lesser Asia and Rome, and in which 
all Christendom became engaged : a dispute managed by the 
bishop of Rome too warmly, but which has done so much 
good, as to give occasion for the preserving some records 
relating to this part of the history of Christianity, by which 
we are certainly informed of the great and universal antiquity 
of Easter and its preceding fast. ‘Those Asiatic churches, be- 
sides their singularity in breaking off their fast on the 14th 
day, celebrated the solemnity of the resurrection on a fixed 
day of the first month of the Jews, whatever day of the week 
it proved to be: and the rest of the Christian world, if it hap- 
pened not to be a Sunday, observed it on some Sunday near 
it. But both the parties kept the festival, and each of them 
contended, that it had been so kept in their several churches 
from their first plantation. 

For about this matter, at the request of Victor bishop of 
Rome, the several bishops of Christendom met in their several 
synods; and all of them, except those of Asia, properly so 
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called, agreed on these two points, as derived to them from 
apostolical tradition : 

1. That the solemnity of our Saviour’s resurrection was not 
to be celebrated on any other day but the Lord’s day: 

2. And that the paschal fast ought not to be ended till that 
day. 

This was the answer of all those synods to the questions in 
difference: and the returns of many of them are mentioned 
by Eusebius to have been extant in his time, 

The general result of those synodical determinations, which 
Eusebius gives us, is sufficient to satisfy us that the bishops 
of both sides were fully possessed of the apostolical tradition 
of their different customs of observing Easter. And such an 
uniform concurrence of so many venerable persons, from such 
distant places, about such a solemn and observable practice, 
and at a time no more remote from the age of the apostles, 
cannot but induce us to give credit to this their single affirm- 
ation, as it is by him authentically reported. For, as to the 
time of this dispute, it is well judged to have been agitated 
about the year 190 of our Lord’s birth, not 160 after his pas- 
sion and resurrection, the memorial of which we now speak 


π΄ Tiist, Ecdl: hb, 5, cap. 23.: In 
that time a great controversy was 
raised: the bishops of Asia (strictly 
so called) judging, by their ancient 
tradition, that the paschal solemnity 
was to be kept on the 14th day of 
the moon, then when the Jews sa- 
crificed the lamb; and that their 
fasting ought to break off on that 
day, whatever day of the week it 
happened to be: and the other bi- 
shops, of the rest of the world, ob- 
serving from apostolical tradition a 
different custom, and which now 
obtains, that it was not fit to break 
up the fast on any other day but 
the day of the resurrection. Upon 
this there were several synods and 
consultations held by the last; and 
they all unanimously by their let- 
ters declared this to the world for 


an ecclesiastical rule, That the so- 
lemnity of our Saviour’s resurrec- 
tion from the dead was to be kept 
on no other day but a Sunday ; 
and that on that day only the pas- 
chal fasting was to cease. There is 
yet to be seen the writing of those 
of Palestine, over whom Theophilus 
bishop of Cesarea presided, and 
Narcissus bishop of Jerusalem. 
There is another too from those of 
Rome, concerning the same ques- 
tion, speaking Victor to be bishop. 
Another of the dioceses of France, 
where Irenzus was bishop. An- 
other of those of Osroene, and the 
cities thereabouts. One particularly 
from Bacchyllus bishop of Corinth ; 
and several others, all concurring in 
the same opinion, and giving the 
same determination. 
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of; not much above 120 years from the martyrdom of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, nor above go after the death of St. John. 
δ. IV. Great regard is therefore to be had to the judgment 
of the whole Christian church of that time, which Eusebius 
summarily reports to us', of their tradition concerning Easter. 
Had indeed the several answers the bishops of the provinces 
sent remained to our days, or had Eusebius given us more ex- 
tracts of them, we could not have failed of many remarkable 
particularities, alleged by them, in favour and justification of 
this general assertion. But they are all lost: neither was it 
agreeable to that historian’s purpose to fill his books with 
proofs for the antiquity of this solemnity, a matter in his days 
never doubted by any. For which reason, neither does he 
give us out of them any instances in confirmation of that par- 
ticular usage, in which the great part of the world agreed with 
Victor, and which afterwards generally prevailed. He rather 
thought fit, at a time when the Asiatic custom was left off, to 
preserve some little account of what they had to say for their 
singular fashion ; and even out of that little we shall be able 
to see how well the general tradition was grounded. 
Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus, the chief of the Asiatics, in 
his letter to Victor, (a fragment of which Eusebius gives*,) 
professes, that they kept the true day unfalsified; and then 
says, (in answer, I suppose, to Victor, who had boasted of the 
sepulchres of St. Peter and St. Paul, and other saints, from 
whose authority he might have recommended the custom of 
his side,) ‘ That there were, too, deposited in Asia, the re- 
mains of very great saints and martyrs, Philip and his three 
daughters, St. John who lay in our Lord’s breast, Polycarp, 
Thraseas, Sagaris, and Melito, who all had kept the 14th day 
of the passover, according to the Gospel; and so (adds he) 
have I, according to the tradition of my kinsmen, [or country- 
men, or my predecessors in this see',| with some of whom I 


i Hist. Eccl. lib. 5, cap. 23. doos. Συγγενὴς is here commonly 


k Hist. Eccl. lib. 5. cap. 24. 

1”Ere δὲ κἀγὼ ὁ μικρότερος πάντων 
ς «. » \ , 
ὑμῶν Πολυκράτῃς, κατὰ παράδοσιν 
τῶν συγγενῶν μου, οἷς καὶ παρηκολού- 
θησα τισὶν αὐτῶν. 'Ἑπτὰ μετὰ ἦσαν 
συγγενεῖς μου ἐπίσκοποι, ἐγὼ δὲ ὄγ- 


translated kinsman: but I have ven- 
tured to guess it may signify a coun- 
tryman ; one of the same city, ᾿Ἐφέ- 
σιος τὸ yevos: or a bishop of the 
same see; making the succession to 
have been a family, and the kindred 
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conversed. They were seven, and I am the eighth; and they 
always kept the day when leaven was forbid: I therefore, who 
am now sixty-five years old in the Lord, and have conversed 
with our brethren of the whole world, and have perused all 
holy scripture, am not at all moved at those who trouble 
and threaten me. For my betters have said, God is rather to 
be obeyed than man.” 

This holy man was himself a great evidence of the antiquity 
of the custom for which he stands. He was about the eighth 
bishop from St. John, (for however the word is to be rendered, 
about so many sat in the same interval at Rome,) and writes 
this about ninety years after his death, when he himself had 
been a Christian sixty-five years of them, and able to testify of 
all those years, if he was baptized adult, as they then generally 
were. We may too think that he had some particular in- 
stances in his view of the practice of those persons whose 
names he vouches, if we may infer from what we chance to know 
of two of them, Melito and Polycarp. For Melito, who was 
bishop of Sardes, had, (as Eusebius tells us in another place™, ) 
some twenty years before, wrote a treatise of the Lord’s day, 
and two books concerning the passover, or the Christian so- 
lemnity at that time of the year; there having been a great 
dispute raised about it at Laodicea, then when Sagaris, the 
bishop of that place, (named here by Polycrates,) received his 
martyrdom ; a dispute, I suppose, of the same nature with 
this. And in it Polycarp (here too mentioned) had been en- 
gaged before; who “ went to Rome,” as St. Jerom expresses 
it, “about some questions concerning the paschal observation, 
in Anicetus’s pontificate".”” And the conversation which he 
had with Anicetus about that subject we have related by 
Irenzeus, a disciple of Polycarp’s, and who had been bred up 
in Asia. He, now bishop of Lyons in France, though declar- 
ing for Victor, yet interposing and endeavouring to moderate 
the heat of the controversy, in a piece which Eusebius has 
saved of that letter®, among other things, told Victor as fol- 
lows: 


spiritual. This is certain, the num- m Hist. Eccl. lib. 4, cap. 26. 
ber of seven predecessors agrees well n Catal. Script. Eccl. 
with the distance between him and © Hist. Eccl. lib. 5, c.24. 


St. John. 
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‘And the presbyters before Soter, who presided in the 
church which you now govern, I mean Anicetus, and Pius, 
and Hyginus, and Telesphorus, and Xystus, neither kept [the 
14th day] themselves, nor permitted those of their church to 
do it. And nevertheless they, not keeping [it], held commu- 
nion with those who came from other dioceses where it was 
kept, although [then when they were together in Rome] the 
keeping [it] was more contrary to those who kept [it] notP: 
and none were ever refused communion for this matter. But 
the presbyters before you, who kept [it] not, sent the eucharist 
to those of the dioceses who kept [it]. And when blessed 
Polycarp was at Rome in Anicetus’s time, and there were 
some differences between them about other things, they pre- 
sently agreed, never proceeding to have any contention on 
this subject: Anicetus not prevailing with Polycarp to forego 
a custom which he had all along observed with St. John, the 
disciple of our Lord, and the other apostles with whom he 
had conversed; and Anicetus alleging, that he, for his part, 
ought to keep the custom of the bishops his predecessors. 
And these things standing so, they communicated together ; 
and in the congregation Anicctus gave Polycarp the respect 
of celebrating the eucharist: and they departed from each 
other in peace: in all the churches, those who kept and those 
who did not keep preserving peace [and communion] one with 
another.”’ 

Here then we have Polycarp, a disciple of St. John, attest- 
ing to the Asian tradition, an undeniable witness of its apo- 
stolical antiquity. We know, too, that this discourse of his 
with Anicetus must be at furthest in the year 161, if we 
reckon Anicetus’s death with bishop Pearson, and in the year 
153, if with Mr. Dodwell; between thirty and forty years 
before this dispute of Victor’s. And indeed it seems plain, 
from the same piece of Irenzeus’s letter. that this difference 


Ρ Καίτοι μᾶλλον ἐναντίον ἢν τὸ τη- 
ρεῖν τοῖς μὴ τηροῦσι. In this epistle 
of Irenzeus it seems very evident, 
that τηρεῖν is to be understood, not 
absolutely, but in construction with 
τὴν τεσσαρεσδεκάτην, as well in 
this place, as others; according to 


the common rendering. Valesius, 
for τοῖς μὴ τηροῦσι. reads ἐν τοῖς μὴ 
τηροῦσι, adding the preposition ἐν, 
which he thinks to be wanting. I 
have rather supposed then, or some- 
thing of that sense, to be under- 
stood. 
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had been taken notice of almost from St. John’s time, though 
mutually tolerated. For to that purpose he mentions the 
behaviour of Anicetus, Pius, Hyginus, Telesphorus, Xystus, 
all bishops of Rome up to the year of our Lord 101, by bishop 
Pearson; 102, by Mr. Dodwell; very near the time of St. 
John’s decease. 

From all which, we see not only what good authority the 
Asiatics, disputing with Victor, had for their tradition; but 
that this matter had been long before brought into question, 
and made so remarkable very early, that those of both sides 
must have had some distinct, and more than general remem- 
brance of the successive practice of their several customs con- 
veyed down to them. Neither, indeed, could those of 
Victor’s judgment have ever opposed the Asiatic observation, 
whose antiquity was so well proved; if they had not pro- 
duced, on their side, as good evidence for their own: such 
evidence, I say, as they might well be furnished with from 
the elder memorials of the same debate. 

And thus did both sides of this great dispute, however they 
differed in the particular manner of their paschal observation, 
absolutely agree, in the general, concerning the apostolical an- 
tiquity of it. A little while after this time, Clemens of Alex- 
andria wrote a treatise concerning the Paschal Observation, 
and some dissertations concerning fasting, all which are lost. 
And the design of his paschal book, as Eusebius tells us4, was 
‘‘to deliver down the traditions which he had received from 
those before him about that subject : and in it he made men- 
tion of Melito and Irenzeus, whose relations he set down.” 
Hippolytus likewise, a bishop and martyr, a disciple of Ire- 
neus, in the year 221, wrote a book of the Paschal Season : 
in which, as Eusebius says", “he gives an account of the past 
times, by a repeated cycle of 16 years; concluding in the 
first year of Alexander the emperor’s reign,” which book 1s 
wanting. But a table of his, engraven in stone, was happily 
dug up at Rome the last age; which, beginning at that first 
year of Alexander, gives all the Easter days which were then 
to come for 112 years with as much formality and method as 
they have been used to be calculated sinces. 


4 Hist. Eccl. lib. 6. cap. 13. τ Tbid. lib. 6, cap. 22. 
5. Apud Bucher. in Victorium. 
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Such express accounts of the paschal season there have 
been heretofore given, very near the apostles’ times ; which, 
had they been preserved, might have more particularly in- 
formed us; serving, however, to let us know in gross, that 
the solemnity was not then held an inconsiderable matter, 
but all along much debated, and studied, and determined 
with great exactness. 

Upon the whole matter, therefore, we have scen, that as 
we had some reason to presume the apostolical observation of 
a yearly from the weekly day of the resurrection, so this 
presumptive probability is besides actually confirmed to us by 
sufficient authority. And from these premises I hope I may 
have leave to conclude, if not, that this paschal observation 
was delivered by the apostles to all the churches with the 
weekly Lord’s day, yet, that it was a tradition received by 
many churches in the apostolic days. And this I presume to 
take for a truth in so high a degree of evidence, that it will 
not be questioned by such as shall consider impartially. 


CHAPTER ft. 
Concerning fasting. 


§. I. The several kinds of fasts. 
δ. II. Several occasions of fasting: particularly penitence and baptism. 


§. I. So far we have viewed the evidence for the antiquity 
of the paschal solemnity in general with a more particular 
respect to the festival of the resurrection; we now come 
expressly to consider the preceding fast, and its various ob- 
servation. 

But first, for the better understanding of what is to follow, 
it will be fit to premise some account of fasts, and their vari- 
ety, and what were the more solemn times for that duty. 

There are three sorts of fasting, which Tertullian reckons 
up to us‘; consisting either in the lessening, or deferring, or 
refusing, of our food. 

The first sort is abstinence, not from all food, but from 
some kinds of it; a fast in part, as Tertullian calls itu: ab- 
stinence from flesh especially, and wine; or not only from 
flesh and wine, but from any thing of broth, or any juicy 


t De Jejun. cap. 2. ἃ De Jejun. cap. 9. Portionale Jejunium. 
HOOPER, VOL. I. Dé 
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vinous fruit. Such a dry diet as Tertullian speaks of, appro- 
priated by him to his fellow sectaries the Montanists* ; but 
used by Christians before, and by Daniel, when he mourned 
three full weeks, and eat no pleasant bread, neither came flesh 
nor wine in his mouth ; neither did he anoint himself at ally. 
The second sort was, when they did not dine, but deferred 
their eating to some time of the afternoon, till after three ; 
as the catholics did in Tertullian’s age, who on certain days 
continued their assemblies to that hour2 : and both that their 
assembling and that fasting was called a station, from the 
military word, says Tertullian*; but immediately from the 
Jewish phrase, and the custom of those devout men, who, 
either out of their own devotion or as representatives of the 
people, assisted at the oblations of the temple, not departing 
thence till the service was over». Such stations are termed 
half-fasts by Tertullian; and were held later by the appoint- 
ment of Montanus. But before their time, we know from 
Hermes, an author very ancient, and in the beginning of the 
second century, that the stations of the first Christians were 
sometimes kept as severely, and that, when they came at last 
to eat, nothing was to be tasted but bread and water that day4. 
Such a kind of fast as this, ending in a moderate refresh- 


x De Jejun.c. 1. 

y Dan. x. 2, 3. 

z De Jejun.c. 1, 10. 

a De Orat.c. 14. 

b Maimonides de Cultu Divino, 
put out by Lud. de Veil, tract. 2, 
cap.6. Because the sacrifice of the 


Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
and Thursdays of their week. 
Their meeting at these prayers, and 
their attendance on this duty, was 
called a station ; and they, the men 
of the station. ‘This is to be seen 
more at large in Lightfoot of the 


congregation belonged to all the 
children of Israel, and all of them 
could not assist, it was provided of 
old, that there should be chose fit 
men, who should be present at 
them, as deputies of the whole na- 
tion. And as the priests and Le- 
vites were divided into their courses, 
so were these; each course serving 
their week, and giving their attend- 
ance, either at the temple, if they 
lived near it, or else at the syna- 
gogues of their habitation: praying 
four times a day, and fasting the 


Temple-Service, chap. 7, §. 3. 

© De Jejun. 13, stationum semi- 
jejunia. 

d Herme Past. lib. 3, Simil. 5. 
Cum jejunarem et sederem in monte 
quodam, et gratias agerem Deo pro 
omnibus que fecerat mecum ; video 
pastorem illum sedentem juxta me, 
et dicantem mihi, Quid tam mane 
huc venisti? Respondi, Quoniam, 
Domine, stationem habeo. Quid 
est, inquit, statio? et dixi, Jeju- 
nium Illo die, quo jejunabis, 
nihil omnino gustabis, nisi panem 
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ment towards night, is gencrally to be understood, when any 
great number of days is said to be fasted together. 

This fast.is too supposed to have begun from the evening 
before, when the stars appeared. For then the day began 
with the Jews as well as with the Atheniansé. 

But under this kind, which allows some time for food in 
the twenty-four hours, the periodical day, we may too reckon 
that manner of fasting which forbids to eat or to drink while 
the sun is up, the vulgar day; but either gives liberty all the 
night, the fast of the Mahometans during their month Ram- 
azanf; or else gives leave to refresh themselves, provided it 
be done before their first sleep, as is the manner of the Jews 
in all their ordinary fasts&. 

The third sort is, when they eat not at all, the whole day, 
from sun-set, or the appearance of the stars, till the same 
season again ; as the Jews now do im their strictest fasts, as 
on the ninth of their month Ab, or on their propitiation-day». 

And in this manner not one, but more days were some- 
times passed in a continual fast: as three days were by 
Esther', and the rest of the Jews of that time: and as the 
forty were miraculously by Moses, Elias, and our blessed 
Saviour. And such a protracted fast of two or three or 
more days was afterwards in use with Christians, especially 
before Easter, as we shall find hereafter. 

These are the several kinds of fasting, a duty all along 
observed by devout men, and acceptable to God under both 
testaments ; whether as it was helpful to their devotion, or 
as it became a part of it. It was helpful, as it served medi- 
cinally to restrain the looser appetites of the flesh, and to keep 


et aquam. Here statio is taken 
simply for a fast, from the practice, 
I suppose, of those stationary men 
on those four days: as it is other- 
wise in Tertullian, for a fast till 
after three, from the custom, it may 
be, of other devout men, who might 
not depart from the temple till 
about that hour, when the evening 
sacrifice was done. 

e Plin. Nat. Hist. 1. 2.c.27: Ip- 
sum diem alii aliter observavere. 
Babylonii inter duos solis exortus : 


Athenienses inter duos occasus : 
Umbri a meridie in meridiem: vul- 
gus omne a luce ad tenebras : sacer- 
dotes Romani, et qui diem definiere 
civilem; item Avgyptii, et Hippar- 
chus, a media nocte in mediam. 

f Rycaut’s Hist. of the Present 
State of the Ottoman Emp. 1. 2. c. 
2 

& Maim. de Jejun. c. 1. ᾧ. 8. 

h Ibid. c. 1. §. 6. 

i Esther iv. τύ. 
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the body under, and as it gave liberty and ability to the mind 
to reflect and consider and attend, either while they were 
actually assisting at divine service or preparing for some 
solemn part of it. It was too an act of worship itself; either 
as it proceeded from a sense of their sins, and of the misery 
of their condition from those sins; or as it was expressive of 
that sense before God, and intended to deprecate his anger, 
and to supplicate for his mercy and favour; to which pur- 
pose, it was accompanied with such circumstances of an 
afflicted, humbled state, as were proper to raise commisera- 
tion and obtain relief. Thus, under the Old Testament, 
they put on sackcloth, lay in ashes, mourned and wept: and 
thus Esther is expressed by Josephus, “to have supplicated 
God,” as he says, “after the custom of her nation; casting 
herself down upon the ground, putting on a mourning habit, 
and abstaining from meat and drink, and all things delight- 
ful, for those three days*.”” Neither was the practice of the 
first Christians much different from this of the Jews, on the 
like occasion, as we shall presently find. 

δ. 11. We have seen the various manner of fasting, and 
proceed now to the occasions and times of fasting in the 
primitive church. 

That which I shall first mention was the fast of a penitent, 
one who had committed, after baptism, some grievous sin, 
and was excluded from the assembly, either by his own con- 
science or by public sentence, and desired to be reconciled 
to God and the church. The course of this their second 
repentance was much more severe than of that before their 
baptism ; it appeared so upon the sight of them, as they are 
described by Tertullian (then a catholic, and about the year 
200): “ Neither washed nor trimmed, neglected and unclean; 
taking no delight in any thing; living in the roughness of 
sackcloth, and the filth and harshness of ashes; their faces 
disfigured with fasting!”’ For the discipline they were 


k Arch. 11. 6: Kal ᾿Εσθήρα δὲ 1 De Peenit. c. 11: Illotos, sor- 
ἱκέτευε τὸν Θεὸν τῷ πατρίῳ νόμῳ, pi- dulentos, extra letitiam oportet di- 
Waca κατὰ τῆς γῆς ἑαυτήν. καὶ mev-  versari, in asperitudine sacci, et hor- 
θικὴν ἐσθῆτα περιθεμένη, καὶ τροφῇ  rore cineris, et oris de jejunio vani- 
καὶ ποτῷ καὶ τοῖς ἡδέσιν ἀποταξαμέ- tate. 
νὴ; τρισὶν ἡμέραις ἤτει τὸν Θεὸν 
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under directed them (as before he tells us at large, in his 
manner of style) “to lie in sackcloth and ashes; to dis- 
figure their body with a neglected uncleanness, and to deject 
their mind with grief: all the while to use no other meat or 
drink but what is simple and natural, [bread and water, | 
not to satisfy the appetite, but to keep up life; and frequently 
to nourish and strengthen their prayers with [strict] fasting ; 
to groan, to weep, to roar to the Lord their God day and 
night ; to fall down at the feet of the presbyters, to kneel to 
the friends of God, and to beg of all the brotherhood to inter- 
cede for them™.” Such was the rigorous penance of lapsed 
Christians, and their fasting truly an affliction of their souls, 
as itis termed in the Old Testament. 

Another solemn occasion of fasting was the profession of 
repentance those made who were converted to the faith, and 
preparing to be baptized. Before the reception of that sacra- 
ment, it was not only the practice of the candidates to fast, 
but of the whole congregation with them: as Justin Martyr 
in his admirable Apology has informed the Emperor and us. 
He is supposed by Mr. Dodwell to have wrote no later than 
the year 138; and there, after he had given an account of 
our faith, he adds this relation : »“ As many as are persuaded, 
and do believe, that these things taught and said by us are 
true, and promise to be able to live accordingly; they are 
instructed to pray, and, with fasting, to beg of God remis- 
sion of their sins; we praying and fasting together with 


m 1014. cap. 9: Exomologesis 
prosternendi et humilificandi ho- 
minis disciplina est, conversationem 
injungens misericordiz illicem; de 
ipso quoque habitu atque victu man- 
dat, sacco et cineri incubare, corpus 
sordibus obscurare, animum mee- 
roribus dejicere, illa que peccavit 
tristi tractatione mutare; caeterum 
pastum et potum pura nosse, non 
ventris scilicet, sed animz causa: 
plerumque vero jejuniis preces alere, 
ingemiscere, lachrymari, et mugire 
dies noctesque ad Dominum Deum 
suum ; presbyteris advolvi, et caris 
Dei adgeniculari, omnibus fratribus 


legationes deprecationis suze injun- 
gere. 

n Apol. 2. edit. Commel. p. 73: 
¢ a a“ \ ΄ 
Οσοι ἂν πεισθῶσι καὶ πιστεύσωσιν 
ἀληθῆ ταῦτα τὰ ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν διδασκό- 
μενα καὶ λεγόμενα εἶναι, καὶ βιοῦν 
οὕτως δύνασθαι ὑπισχνῶνται, εὔχε- 
σθαί τε καὶ αἰτεῖν νηστεύοντες παρὰ 
τοῦ Θεοῦ τῶν προημαρτημένων ἄφε- 
σιν διδάσκονται" ἡμῶν συνευχομένων 

en a 
καὶ συννηστευόντων αὐτοῖς. "Ἔπειτα 
» ig 22€ “ aA ν > Ν Ν 
ἄγονται ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν ἔνθα ὕδωρ ἐστὶ. καὶ 
ἃ r 

τρόπον ἀναγεννήσεως, ὃν καὶ ἡμεῖς 
αὐτοὶ ἀνεγεννήθημεν, ἀναγεννῶνται. 
> > > a, A aA Α wn 
Ex ὀνόματος yap tov Πατρὸς τῶν 


ὅλων, &c. 
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them. Then they are brought by us to the place where 
water is, and are regenerated in the same manner of rege- 
neration wherewith we were regenerated before. For, in the 
name of the Father,” &ce. 

Such a common fast there was anciently at the administra- 
tion of this sacrament, that it could not be the work of every 
day of their assembling, but must have had some set time: 
as we know the most solemn time was on Easter-day ; those 
who were baptized into his death then, as it were, rising up 
with him: the whole congregation having fasted together 
with them before, not only upon that particular reason, but 
upon a common account, as we shall immediately see. 

And though the fast and humiliation of the other penitent 
was proper to his person, and to be undertaken at any time, 
whensoever he was sensible of his offence ; yet there might 
too have been some more solemn time even for this duty, 
whether the penance were enjoined upon a notorious sinner, 
or something of it voluntarily undergone by a more secret 
offender. And no time could be more fit for this purpose 
than that in which the whole congregation would join to- 
gether in prayer and fasting for themselves and them; such 
a time as the scason before Easter was, in which all prepared 
more worthily to receive, and some therefore strove to be 
again thought worthy in any degree to receive, the solemn 
communion of that great day. 

Thus did the fasting on both those occasions frequently 
take the opportunity to close in with the fast before Easter : 
an observation I now only mention incidentally, designing no 
more by the early practice of these two occasional fasts, the 
one public, and the other both public and common, than to 
prepare the reader the easier to admit the great antiquity of 
this both public and universal fast, which we are now coming 
particularly to consider. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Concerning the fast before the festival of the resurrection. 


§. I. The general presumption for its apostolical antiquity. 

§. II. A particular proof of it from [renzeus. 

§. III. The different length of that fast down to Irenzeus’s time: with 
some, probably, of forty days. 

§. I. It is to be remembered, that the second point of that 
dispute between Victor and the Asiatics was concerning the 
ending of the ante-paschal fast, whether or no it ought to be 
left off before the resurrection-day ; the Asiatics, as it seems, 
concluding their fast at the Lord’s supper, on the 14th day 
of Nisan in the evening, and the others, who kept the festival 
of the resurrection on a Sunday, not breaking off their ab- 
stinence before, though possibly their fast might have been 
more strict on the Friday, the anniversary of the passion of 
our Lord. 

Now this question concerning the determination of the 
fast, so summarily reported by Eusebius, is sufficient to let 
us know, that there was such a fast then kept by both sides, 
and had been, in all probability, as anciently kept as the feast 
of the resurrection: (for, of that, we do not perceive that 
there was the least doubt made :) so much, to use Eusebius’ 
words, which here follow, to this purpose, “ does their differ- 
ence of fasting commend their agreement in the fast.” 

For a further confirmation of this truth, it were to be 
wished now, in an age wherein it is doubted, that there had 
been preserved to us, either Melito’s treatises, or the several 
synodical answers upon this debate, with Victor’s and Ire- 
neeus’s circular letters; or at least, that Eusebius had given 
us a more circumstantial extract. But those writings are 
lost, either by the common fate of many other books, or else 
because neglected when the dispute was given up, and the 
practice of Victor universally prevailed. And Eusebius, for 
his part, might not think himself concerned to collect out of 
them any authorities for a practice in which those of that 
time all agreed, and which none of his time questioned. It 
was the more proper business of his History to give an ac- 
count from them of the controverted points; and, for the rest, 
to leave us to this their general and common conclusion— 
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that each way of ending the fast (and consequently the fast 
itself) was derived from apostolical tradition™. 

δ. II. However, it has chanced, that a short scrip of the 
former part of the same letter of Irenzeus we cited before, 
and which Eusebius produced to give a taste of the temper 
and address of that good man, does not only serve to inform 
us with what variety this their Lent was then kept, (which is 
one part of our task to observe,) but helps us besides to a 
particular argument for its high antiquity. 

For that numerous part of the church, that agreed with 
Victor about the time of ending the fast, did however observe 
that fast very differently, though without any opposition or 
division: the account of which amicable variety among them- 
selves Irenzeus thus briefly gives to Victor, the better to 
qualify his heat against the Asiatics, raised by that other 
angry difference. 


“Por there is not only a dispute about the day, but also about 


the manner of the fast. 
some two, 
A 


and some more. Some too 
measure their day by forty 
both of day and 


hours, 


night. 


m Euseb. Hist. Kecl. lib. v. cap. 
23. 
n Kuseb. Hist. Eccl. lib. v. cap. 

> of AY ’ Ἂν a“ ¢ ΄ 

24. Οὐδὲ γὰρ μόνον περὶ τῆς ἡμέ- 
ρας ἐστὶν ἡ ἀμφισβήτησις, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
περὶ τοῦ εἴδους αὐτοῦ τῆς νηστείας. 
Οἱ μὲν γὰρ οἴονται μίαν ἡμέραν δεῖν 

> \ ie « Ν Zi ENS \ 
αὐτοὺς νηστεύειν, οἱ δὲ δύο, οἱ δὲ καὶ 

Τὰ € ‘ ue Gf 

πλείονας, οἱ δὲ τεσσαράκοντα. Ὥρας 
ἡμερινάς τε καὶ νυκτερινὰς συμμε- 
τροῦσι τὴν ἡμέραν αὐτῶν. Kai τοι- 
αὐτὴ μὲν ποικιλία τῶν ἐπιτηρούντων 

3 ce) 5 . ΩΝ 4 “ ~ > \ x 
ov νῦν ἐφ᾽ ἡμῶν yeyovvia, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
πολὺ πρότερον ἐπὶ τῶν πρὸ ἡμῶν, τῶν 
παρὰ τὸ ἀκριβὲς ὡς εἰκὸς κρατούντων, 

Α > «ε (J Χ 3 ‘ 
τὴν καθ᾽ ἁπλότητα καὶ ἰδιωτισμὸν 
συνήθειαν εἰς τὸ μετέπειτα πεποιη- 


κότων. Καὶ οὐδὲν ἔλαττον πάντες 


and some more, some forty®. 


for some think they ought to fast one day, 


B 
Their 


day too they measure by the hours 
of the day [only] and [also] by the 
hours of the night. 


οὗτοι εἰρήνευσάν τε, καὶ εἰρηνεύομεν 
πρὸς ἀλλήλους" καὶ ἡ διαφωνία τῆς 
νηστείας τὴν ὁμόνοιαν τῆς πίστεως 
συνίστησι. 

© All Valesius’s manuscripts put 
no stop after τεσσαράκοντα, and that 
determined him to his way of ren- 
dering this place. But Ruffinus 
understood it as I have pointed it ; 
and sir Henry Savil reads the fol- 
lowing words so as to change the 
place of the copulative particle thus, 
ὥρας τε ἡμερινὰς Kal νυκτερινάς" and 
Mr. Thorndike (in his Service of 
God at Relig. Assemb. p. 247), says, 
This reading is acknowledged by 
Petitus. This lection ὥρας τε ἡμε- 
pias καὶ if it has any copy to 
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And this variety of those that keep the fast is not now risen in our 
days, but long before, in the time of those before us: 

those who it seems P retained [what 
had been delivered to them] with 
less exactness than they ought, deli- 


those who it seems govern- 
ed [in the churches] with 
than they 


less exactness 


ought, giving down to their — vering to their successors such custom 
successors such custom, as for traditional, which had been taken 
had its beginning from sim- up by simplicity and want of know- 
plicity and want of know- ledge [singularity]. 

ledge. 

And yet nevertheless all of them did, and we now do, keep peace 
[communion] one with another: and the difference of our fasting 


commends the agreement of our faith.” 

Differences, we see, will still happen upon this subject: for 
neither is the world at an agreement about the meaning of 
this place. Though indeed it be no great wonder that the 
sense of such a concise fragment should be a little uncertain, 
where we have no help, from what went before or came after, 
to determine it. I have therefore given a double rendcring 
of the doubtful passage ; one marked with the letter A, ac- 
cording to Valesius, which is embraced by Daill¢, and those 
who have a mind to depress the antiquity of Lent, and espe- 
cially of the forty days; and another marked with B, much 
according to Rufiinus’s version, made about the end of the 
fourth century. 

And, to begin with what concerns the fast in general, it can 
never be supposed, though some would be willing it should, 
that Ireneus, in the last of the two doubtful passages, how- 


that, if such an alteration is not to 
be admitted, to join this last sen- 
tence to the preceding, I should 
then take the sentence to begin 
there without connection, and as it 
might happen in the excerpts of a 
letter. 

P Κρατούντων, it is true, may sig- 


justify it, is certainly to be preferred 
for the reason at the end of this 
chapter. But if it had no manu- 
script on its side, and a change 
must be somewhere made in this 
sentence, such a trajection of a 
particle by conjecture is much 
more allowable than the substitu- 


tion Valesius makes afterwards of 
νηστείαν for ἡμέραν, as the sense by 
_ the one is much more advantaged 
than by the other. And indeed the 
advantage of the sense is so great, 


nify to govern in a church, but it 
does as well to hold or keep a prac- 
tice; as in St. Mark vii. 3,4. And 
this last sense is more suitable to 
the place. 
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ever rendered, speaks any thing to the disparagement of the 
fast itself; as if those who long before his time had governed 
the church less exactly, had showed their less exactness in 
the institution of a Lent. Had he said so, he had indeed ef- 
fectually silenced one part of the grand dispute, that concern- 
ing the end of the fast; for he had declared against any fast 
at all: but he must have been taken then for an ill arbitrator 
by Victor and the rest, as well as by Polycrates, who all 
equally joined in the tradition of the fast; and must of ne- 
cessity, by the change of the question, have become a common 
adversary, and turned the whole dispute upon himself. 

But this great man used another method, and went by the 
common principle. For he speaks to Victor of the practice 
of those of his own side; who differed from the common cus- 
tom, but with whom communion had been always held, and 
was not now refused by Victor himself. Some of those dif- 
ferences, it is plain, he charges with less exactness; and re- 
flects upon the authors of them, whoever they were, but not 
upon Victor’s predecessors or his own: and his argument 
then for peace proceeds thus with great force, that the bishop 
of Rome should not break off communion with the Asiatics 
for their different manner; for those who joined with him 
against them, and remained in his communion, had their dif- 
ferent customs too. 

There is therefore no reflection from this place upon the 
original of Lent: but, on the contrary, there 15 a strong con- 
firmation of its apostolical antiquity under either version. 
For those who (according to Valesius) governed the churches 
with that little exactness as to be authors of an undue custom 
were very ancient, long before the days of Ireneus, and are 
supposed here to have had contemporaries, who observed the 
right manner. But further, in the other, I think, more exact 
interpretation, those who were long before Irenzeus’s time, 
and consequently very near to the time of St. John, are said 
expressly to have been (though not faithful and exact, yet) 
retainers and keepers of a custom, which had therefore been 
rightly practised yet earlier, even before the days of those 
who were long before Irenzeus. 

§. III]. Thus much concerning the antiquity of a Lent 
1 could not omit to add from these few lines of Ireneus, 
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casually preserved to us, and which speak very casually to that 
matter: to the manner of keeping Lent they are more ex- 
press and direct; but very brief and concise, as wrote on 
another design, and not for Victor’s or our information in the 
particular we desire to see. 

In this transient mention of the manner, he says, ‘“‘ some 
observed one day, some two, and some more ;” not express- 
ing who they were, or in what they were less exact; for 
Victor might understand him well, though we do not. 
Those who kept but one day, and whose resurrection-day was 
a Sunday, in all probability kept what we call Good Friday, 
the weekly day of the passion; andif they did not too use 
some sort of abstinence, though not so strict, on the Satur- 
day, they were so little exact, as to offend against the rule, 
and to break up their fast before Easter-day. But if there 
were any whose one day was the Saturday, they, who begun 
their fast so late, little wanted that rule to tell them when 
to end it; and their neglecting the passion-day could not 
seem very exact to those that observed it. 

As to the two or more days, it is not neither deter- 
mined after what sort they were kept; whether in one con- 
tinued fast, uninterrupted by any food, as two or more of 
those days were certainly fasted by some of the next age, espe- 
cially in the passion week ; or whether the fasts were several, 
though the days were continued, each day ending with some 
refreshment. If those more days were very many, they 
were (as we have intimated already?) likely to have been 
kept in the last manner. There might too have been more 
days than two kept together, not only once just before Easter, 
but oftener, and at some distance within the compass of a 
larger time. Hereafter examples will appear of such fasts : 
and the several practices may have been old, though the 
mention of them in books be later. 

Hitherto the words are plain, and of certain construction ; 
though we may not know every particular case to which they 
might refer: but those that follow are of ambiguous interpre- 
tation and particularly the word forty is expounded, as we 
see, by some of days, and by some of hours. 

It is not absolutely necessary to any design of these papers 


© Chap. 2. §. 1. 
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that forty days should be here named expressly: for they 
may well be admitted under the latitude of the word more, if 
we shall hereafter see reason to understand them so early. 
I hope therefore I am not partial, when I judge the old 
translation of this place to be preferable to the modern. 

For, first, a day of forty hours is a space of time never 
before heard of, neither determined by the sun’s appearance 
nor revolution. And if we should admit of such a single 
day, measured not by the sun’s motion, but by our Saviour’s 
lying in the grave; yet it would be strange to join two or 
more of those days together. Valesius therefore wonders 
that the absurdity has been endured, and that nobody has 
seen, that the Greek word for day must be changed into 
that for fast, and the sentence run so, “some measure their 
fast by forty hours,” &c. This change he is forced to by the 
sense, not countenanced by the authority of any copy. But, 
not to object the oddness of this fast, that was to begin at 
soonest after breakfast on the Friday, and which took notice 
of our Lord’s burial, but not of his crucifixion, much less of 
his previous sufferings and apprehension ; to pass this over, 
for this might be one of those less exact manners which once 
had place, though afterwards left off; yet still the mention 
of hours of day and night would be very redundant, especially 
where the author is so brief; for what need is there of this 
circumstantial description? and how could forty hours have 
otherwise come together ἢ 

Such objections as these, to which the new interpretation 
hes open, do put us upon looking out for another more pro- 
per: which I take that of Ruffinus to be. 

For the forty days, which some are unwilling to find so soon 
in the church, will appear hereafter not to have been so 
unheard of, for a fast, as forty hours: but rather to have 
been a number much celebrated within a little while in the 
Christian Lent, and, in all probability, sacred before to absti- 
nence in the Jewish church. 

Ruffinus’s version is thus, “And some forty [days]: so 
that they make the day by computation of hours of day and 
night P.”’ And if the place be understood as commonly it 


P Quidam enim putant uno tan- 81} duobus, alii vero pluribus, non- 
tum die observari debere jejunium, _ nulli etiam quadraginta: ita ut horas 
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is, and there be no more meant by it than that the one or 
more days before spoke of were the civil or periodical days, 
and consisted each of twenty-four hours; yet the inconveni- 
ence Valesius urges will not follow; and a fast of forty such 
days will not exclude, we know, so much refreshment every 
evening as may support nature. The greatest incongruity I 
can find in that acception of the words is, that it makes Ire- 
nzeus, on a subject he does but touch, to give Victor unne- 
cessarily a verbose description of a day, one and the same 
thing, where the only intention was to put him in remem- 
brance of a variety. I should rather therefore think, that 
when he had given a short account of the different numbers of 
days, he should then add a short mention of the different 
quantities of a day; that some computed the day vulgarly, 
by the appearance of the sun; and some civilly, by its revolu- 
tion. And according to this design of Irenceus I have di- 
rected one of the translations above, to which this of Ruffinus 
will agree. 

Neither will it, I suppose, be very material to object, that 
a fast only from sun-rising to sun-set has not been usual 
since among Christians: for it might have been practised 
then, though disused afterwards, as less exact; and (as we 
have seen) the Jews have all along fasted in that manner 
upon most occasions, and the Mahometans continually do. 
Neither will it be wondered, that so known a difference as 
that of the vulgar and revolutional day should have been 
expressed so negligently in few words. And as for any other 
lesser criticism *, it may easily be satisfied for, if only by the 


diurnas nocturnasque computantes 


much controverted passage, it was 
diem statuant. 


thought proper to insert it here: 


* [Some criticisms of this sort 
having been made by Dr. Grabe, in 
his edition of this fragment at the 
end of his Irenzeus, our author drew 
up an answer to them, which he 
left in an interleaved copy of this 
book. It is written in Latin, as 
Dr. Grabe’s notes were; and, as it 
contains a further illustration of 
what is above advanced concerning 
the meaning of this difficult and 


Videor mihi habere que opponam 
commentatis a doctissimo Grabio in 
Irenzi de paschate dictum ab Euse- 
bio conservatum. 

I. Περὶ τῆς ἡμέρας de die, non 
de tempore laxe sumpto intelligi 
multo probabilius est; cum dis- 
ceptatio tota fuerit de die.—An dies 
solis esse deberet ? An mensis deci- 
mus quartus? Neque necesse erat 
ut ταύτης adjiceretur, si ex prece- 
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natural force of the sense, and its apposite suitableness to 
the scope of the place. 

And thus far have we learned from Irenzeus, that the ob- 
servation of Lent was very ancient: and that its fast then 
consisted not of one or two days, but more; and, in some 
places, very probably of forty. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The practice of fasting mentioned about the year 200 by Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus and Tertullian. 


§. I. The weekly fasts of Wednesday and Friday, mentioned by Clemens 


Alexandrinus. 


§. II. Testimonies out of Tertullian, concerning both the weekly and 
ante-paschal fasts. 


§. III. Observations upon those testimonies. Some part of the ante-pas- 


chal fast thought necessary by the catholics of his time ; the rest 


discretionary. 


§. I. Next in order of the Christian authors that remain to 
us is Clemens of Alexandria, and who would have assisted us 


dentibus constaret queesitum fuisse 
de die. 

2. Περὶ εἴδους τῆς νηστείας reddi 
potest, de specie ea jejunit, que a 
tempore, quo jejunatum erat, dis- 
tingueretur: et quidem hic debet ; 
cum statim sequatur, In eo variatum 
esse, quod alii unum, alii duos, alii 
plures dies jejunarent. Minus au- 
tem proprie diceretur εἶδος τῆς νη- 
στείας, quod rectius Socrati εἶδος 
ἀποχῆς τῶν ἐδεσμάτων, et quidem 
proprie εἶδος σιτίας appellaretur. 
Neque ullo modo necesse est ut 
Irenzus hoc loco de varietate cibo- 
rum loqui intelligatur, de qua ver- 
bum non fecit; ideo tantum, quod 
Socrates ejus mentionem disputati- 
oni simili immiscuerit. 

3. Eandem ob rationem, quam 
supra attulimus, συμμετροῦσι τὴν 
ἡμέραν αὐτῶν accipi non debet de 
generali temporis notione, cum τῆς 


ἡμέρας VOX toties ante repetita sen- 
sum strictiorem desideret. 

4. Cum ὧραι τεσσαράκοντα con- 
tinue ponantur, supervacue ad- 
jectum est, eas diurnas simul noc- 
turnasque fuisse. At de Domini 
nostri jejunio per dies quadraginta, 
addendum prorsus fuerat, continu- 
atum fuisse per noctes non minus 
quam per dies, ut non vulgari modo 
transactum constaret. 

5. Mia ἡμέρα. Quibus unica je- 
junabatur, Tertulliani tempore sexta 
esse debebat feria, abstinentiz so- 
lenni dedicata. Constitutiones apo- 
stolicee posteriores sunt. At he, 
cum infirmiores, quos vires non si- 
nunt totum biduum tolerare, Sab- 
batum saltem continuare jubent, 
non minus voluerunt ut usque ad 
sexte feriz vesperam tamen jeju- 
narent. | 


~ 
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much in this argument had his book of the Paschal Season, 
his Dissertations about Fasting, and possibly that about the 
Ecclesiastical Canons, and against those that followed the 
Error of the Jews, been now extant. In what is come to 
our hands, there is nothing to be found of the anniversary 
ante-paschal fast or paschal feast: of the weekly fasts and 
festivals there is an accidental mention made, and only for 
the sake of an allegory. “> The truly knowing person,” says 
he, ‘“ knows the hidden meaning of the fast of those two days, 
Wednesday and Friday: whereof the first belongs to Mer- 
cury [the idol god of gain]; the other to Venus [the heathen 
goddess of pleasure]. For he fasts all his life from love of 
money and of pleasure.—And such a one, having performed 
what is commanded, makes that the Lord’s day, in which he 
puts off the evil mind, and takes up the knowing one: cele- 
brating that resurrection of our Lord which has been so 
wrought in himself.” 

This is indeed allegorical all: but it has a certain ground, 
upon which it descants ; and supposes as constant an observa- 
tion of those two days of the week as of the weekly day of 
the resurrection. They were the ordinary days of Christian 
assemblies, the stations we before heard οὔθ, commonly fasted 
to a certain hour; as the Jews had their meetings in their 
synagogues on their Mondays and Thursdays, when generally 
the devouter sort did likewise fast’. Of these days Friday 
was apparently chose for one, because on it our Saviour had 
suffered ; and Wednesday is said to be the other, because he 
had been then sold to the high priests: and further, we can- 
not but think that these which were kept in some manner 
every week, in the memory of our Lord’s passion, should in 
the passion week itself have been kept with great solemnity. 

§. II. But this stated observation of those two days in the 


@ Kuseb. Hist. Eccl. lib. vi. cap. 


φιληδονίας.---Οὗτος ἐντολὴν τὴν κατὰ 


13. 

> Clem. Alex. Strom.7. ‘O γνω- 
στικὸς οἶδε καὶ τῆς νηστείας τὰ αἱ- 
νίγματα τῶν ἡμερῶν τούτων, τῆς τε- 
τράδος καὶ τῆς παρασκευῆς λέγω. 
Ἐπιφημίζονται γὰρ, ἡ μὲν Ἑρμοῦ, ἡ 
δὲ ᾿Αφροδίτης. Αὐτίκα νηστεύει κατὰ 
τὸν βιὸν φιλαργυρίας τε ὁμοῦ καὶ 


τὸ εὐαγγέλιον διαπραξάμενος, κυρια- 
κὴν ἐκείνην τὴν ἡμέραν ποιεῖ, ὅ τ᾽ ἂν 
ἀποβάλλῃ φαῦλον νόημα καὶ γνωστι- 
κὸν προσλάβῃ, τὴν ἐν αὑτῷ τοῦ κυρίου 
ἀνάστασιν δοξάζων. 

¢ Chap. 2, §. 1. 

@ Luke xviii. 12. 
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week is more directly mentioned by Tertullian, a contempo- 
rary of Clemens: as the paschal solemnity is also expressly 
remembered by him. He wrote the treatises now extant 
about the year 200, and a little after; aud, when most of 
them were wrote, was of the heresy of Montanus; so that 
what we are to cite out of him cannot be well understood 
without some knowledge of his sect. 

Montanus, whom our author unhappily followed, is sup- 
posed to have begun his new doctrine about the year 172. 
He is said not to have differed from the catholics in the main 
articles of faithe; (though some of them were accused of 
Sabellianismt;) but only in some rigours of practice, which he 
enjoined as by divine command. He absolutely forbad all 
second marriages ; condemned all declining of danger in time 
of persecution ; made the abstinence of the ordinary stations 
to be longer, and more severe, dismissing their assemblies 
later, and allowing then a very spare refreshment. He or- 
dered the fast before Easter to consist of two weeks’; and 
besides instituted two new Lents, or seasons of fasting», each 
of a week, excepting the Saturday; for they fasted no Sa- 


turday but that before [aster '. 


e Theodoret περὶ αἱρετικῆς κακο- 
μυθίας. 

f Idem, ibid. 
lam. 

& In Sozomen’s time, as we shall 
find hereafter, chap. 10, §. 1. the 
ante-paschal fast of the Montanists 
was of two weeks: and there is all 
reason to think that it had been so 
from the beginning of their separa- 
tion. For by that time the catho- 
lies, we shall see, fasted a much 
longer space ; and these great fast- 
ers would hardly have been left 
behind, had not those two weeks 
been the space determined them by 
their prophet ; and they obliged, as 
here follows, to keep punctually to 
all his institutions. 

h Hieron. ad Marcell. Illi tres 
in anno faciunt quadragesimas, 
quasi tres passi sint salvatores. This 


Hier. ad Marcel- 


These, and such like ordi- 


is express for three Lents: and, 
that one of them was kept after 
Pentecost, the same author informs 
us in his Comm. in Matth. cap. 9. 
Montanus, Priscilla, et Maximilla 
etiam post Pentecosten faciunt 
quadragesimam. When the other 
new one was kept, I do not find 
ascertained. But it is plain from 
Tertullian, that both made but two 
weeks, without the Saturday; as 
you may see in his book de Jejun. 
cap. 15, which we shall cite below. 
They were therefore of a week each; 
and were kept, as appears from the 
13th chapter, at the same time when 
their two yearly synods were held. 
i This I take to be evident from 
that place of chap. 14. de Jejun. 
hereafter to be alleged; where Ter- 
tullian expressly says of the Satur- 
day, and according to the opinion 


CH. 1v.§.2. Tertullian on the ante-paschal fasts. 


nances, he pretended to be dictated by the Holy Spirit to 
him and his two prophetesses, on whom the Comforter had at 
last, according to our Saviour’s promise, descended, in a more 
plentiful manner than upon the apostles, and with fuller and 
more perfect instructions. Consequently, those of this sect, 
from their pretences to the Spirit, and to a stricter manner 
of life, took themselves to be the only spiritual persons, call- 
ing the catholics carnal and animal menk ; and esteemed the 
writings of their two prophetesses above the other books of 
the New Testament!, supposing them to be both the com- 
pletion and conclusion of it, and admitting afterwards no 
more™, 

Of this sect was Tertullian, a man of an austere life and 
rigid temper, and a fierce disputer, but excellently learned, 
and after his peculiar fashion very eloquent. His book con- 
cerning fasting happens to be preserved, where, in justifica- 
tion of his own party, he sums up the opinion and the prac- 
tice of his adversaries, the catholics, about that matter. 


n«« [hey accuse us,” saith he, 


of his sect, that it was nunquam 
nisi in Pascha jejunandum. 

k 'These names occur every where 
in Tertullian, and in this treatise de 
Jejun. particularly. 

1 Theodoret. in loco supra alleg. 
Ρ. 336; °. 

m Epiphanius concerning this 
heresy, §. 2. 

n De Jejun. cap. 1, 2. Arguunt 
nos, quod jejunia propria custodia- 
mus, quod stationes plerumque in 
vesperam producamus, quod etiam 
xerophagias observemus, siccantes 
cibum ab omni carne, et omni juru- 
lentia, et uvidioribus quibusque 
pomis, nequid vinositatis veledamus 
vel potemus: lavacri quoque ab- 
stinentiam, congruentem arido vic- 
tui. Novitatem igitur objectant, 
de cujus illicito preescribant; aut 
heresin judicandam, si humana 
presumptio est ; aut pseudoprophe- 
tiam pronunciandam, si_spiritalis 

HOOPER, VOL. I. 


“ that we keep fasts of our own; 


indictio est: dum quaqua ex parte 
anathema audiamus, qui aliter ad- 
nunciamus. Nam quod ad jejunia 
pertineat, certos dies a Deo con- 
stitutos opponunt. Ut cum in 
Levitico preecipit Dominus Mosi de- 
cimam mensis septimi, diem placa- 
tionis ; Sancta, inquiens, erit vobis 
dies, et vexabitis animas vestras ; 
et omnis anima, que vexata non 
Juerit die illa, exterminabitur de 
populo suo. Certe in evangelio 
illos dies jejuniis determinatos pu- 
tant, in quibus ablatus est sponsus ; 
et hos esse jam solos legitimos jeju- 
niorum Christianorum, abolitis lega- 
libus et propheticis vetustatibus. 
Ubi volunt enim, agnoscunt quid 
sapiat, Lex et prophete usque ad 
Joannem. Itaque de cetero indif- 
ferenter jejunandum, ex arbitrio, 
non ex imperio nove discipline, 
pro temporibus et causis uniuscu- 
jusque. Sic et apostolos observasse, 


Z 
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that for the most part we prolong the time of our stations to 
the evening; and that we use the dry diet, feeding on no 
flesh, nor broth, nor any juicy fruit ; neither eating nor 
drinking any thing that is vinous: and that, besides, we then 
abstain from bathing, an abstinence consequent to such a 
dry food. This they object to us for an innovation, and con- 
clude it to be unlawful; either to be judged heretical, if it 
be a human doctrine; or to be condemned for false prophecy, 
if it pretends to be an ordinance of the Spirit. So that 
we are either way to be accused, as those who preach another 
gospel. Yor as to fasts, they tell us that certain days have 
been appointed by God. As when, in Leviticus, the Lord 
commands Moses, that the tenth day of the seventh month 
should be a day of propitiation ; saying, 5.11 shall be holy to 
you; and you shall afflict your souls ; and every soul that 
afflicts not itself that day shall be destroyed from among his 
people. And in the gospel, they suppose those days deter- 
mined to fasting, in which the Bridegroom was taker away ; 
and that those only now are the days appointed in ordinary 
for Christian fasts; the old observances of the Mosaical law 
and the prophets being now abolished: (for when they have 
a mind, they can understand what is meant by that, The law 
and the prophets were until John:) and therefore that, as for 
any other time, fasting is to be used according to discretion, 
and upon particular occasions and causes, not by the com- 
mand of any new discipline: for so did the apostles, not /ay- 
ing upon the disciple any other burden, of set fasts and such 
as should be observed in common by all; and consequently 
not of stations neither, which have indeed their set days, 
Wednesday and Friday, but so as that they are to be kept 
discretionally, not by force of any command, nor beyond the 


nullum aliud imponentes gugum, 
certorum in commune omnibus 
obeundorum jejuniorum ; proinde 
- nec stationum, que et ipse suos 
quidem dies habeant, quartz feriz 
et sexta, passive tamen currant, 
neque sub lege precepti, neque 
ultra supremam diei; quando et 
orationes fere hora nona concludat, 


de Petri exemplo, quod Actis refer- 
tur. Xerophagias vero, novum 
affectati officii nomen, et proximum 
ethnicee superstitioni; quales casti- 
monie Apim, Isidem, et Magnam 
Matrem certorum eduliorum excep- 
tione purificant. 
ο Lev. xxiii. 27, &c. 
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last hour of the day, the prayers then being generally ended 
by three in the afternoon, after the example of St. Peter 
mentioned in the Actsp. But the dry diet, our werophagy, 
is, they say, a new name for a new affected duty; too like 
the heathen superstition : being such an abstinence as is used 
to Apis and Isis, and the mother of the gods.” 

This is his representation of the catholics’ thoughts con- 
cerning the ante-paschal fast, from which he argues in the 
13th chapter: 4“ You plead,” says he, ‘that the Christian 
faith hath its solemnities already determined by scripture or 
tradition; and that no other observation is to be superadded, 
because of the unlawfulness of innovation. Keep to that 
ground, if you can; for here I find you yourselves both fast- 
ing out of the paschal season, besides those days? in which 
the Bridegroom was taken away: and also interposing the 
half-fasts of your stations; and sometimes too living on bread 
only and water, as every particular person thinks fit. You 
answer, indeed, that these things are done at your liberty. 
and not by command: but then yoa have quitted your 
ground, and gone beyond your tradition, when you do such 
things as have not been appointed you.” And so in the 
next chapter, in answer to those who compared them to the 
Galatians, as observers of days and months, he replies, That 
they observe not the Jewish ceremonies: but that 3 “to the 


P Acts x. 30. iil. I. 

ᾳ De Jejun. cap. 13. Preescribitis, 
constituta esse solennia huic fidei 
scripturis vel traditione majorum ; 
nihilque observationis amplius adji- 
ciendum, ob illicitum innovationis. 
State in isto gradu, si potestis. 
Ecce enim convenio vos et preter 
pascha jejunantes, citra illos dies 
quibus ablatus est sponsus, et sta- 
tionum semijejunia interponentes, et 
vero interdum pane et aqua victitan- 
tes, ut cuique visum est. Denique 
respondetis, hzc ex arbitriogerenda, 
non ex imperio. Movistis igitur 
gradum, excedendo traditionem, 
cum que non sint constituta obitis. 


τ The very learned Dr. Beveridge 
[in his Cod. Canon. Apost. Vindic. 
1. 3.c. 6.] suggests, that citra illos 
dies may well signify the season just 
before them, and denote a larger 
Lent to have been kept by the catho- 
lics of that time. That meaning 
the phrase will bear, but I have not 
given the translation according to 
it, lest any one should complain, 
that I produced a testimony in a 
straitened, though a very proper 
sense, which was capable of a larger. 

5. Cap. 14. Quod si nova conditio 
in Christo, jam et nova solennia 
esse debebunt. Aut si omnem in 
totum devotionem temporum, et 
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New Testament there belong new solemnities. 
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Otherwise,” 


says he, “if the apostle has abolished all religion of days and 
times and months and years, why do we [both Montanists 
and catholics] celebrate the paschal season yearly in the first 
month? why do we pass the fifty days following in joy and 
exultation ? why do we consecrate Wednesday and Friday to 
stations, and Friday [or Good Fridayt] to fastings?—although 


dierum, et mensium, et annorum 
erasit apostolus ; cur pascha cele- 
bramus annuo circulo in mense 
primo? Cur quinquaginta exinde 
diebus in omni exultatione decurri- 
mus? Cur stationibus quartam et 
sextam Sabbati dicamus, et jejuniis 
parasceven? Quanquam vos etiam 
Sabbatum  siquando  continuatis, 
nunquam nisi in pascha jejunandum, 
secundum rationem alibi redditam. 

t Good Friday] Parasceve by 
many is understood here to signify 
Good Friday in particular: because 
of the ordinary Fridays, as well as 
of Wednesdays, mention is made 
before. But the word is never 
found to signify after that manner 
in any other place: and_ besides, 
our author has already spoke of the 
pascha in the same period: and, 
with him we know dies pasche is 
Good Friday, (as we may see in the 
next testimony but one to this, cited 
out of his book de Orat.) and here 
in the close of this passage, the 
Saturday following is sabbatum 
pasche. He seems therefore, after 
he had mentioned the yearly solem- 
nities of the pascha, and the pente- 
cost which begun on Easter day, to 
come now to the weekly: and is 
understood by Petavius [in his 
notes upon Epiphan. p. 358.] to 
imply, that as both Wednesdays 
and Fridays were the days assigned 
for stationary-meetings, so the Fri- 
days were appointed for fasts: sup- 


posing the word statio not so much 
to signify the half-fast, as the as- 
sembling; and the jejunia to be 
much above those semi-fasts, and 
of the stricter sort. This is certain, 
though Wednesdays and Fridays 
are joined together often, yet Friday 
is at other times particularly re- 
membered, and as the more solemn 
day: as you will see hereafter, 
ch.s.§.1. and ch.7.§.1. And such 
a sense the words may carry, if at 
that time all the Wednesdays and 
Fridays were stationary, and all the 
Fridays were fasted. But if the 
Fridays were not always fasted, but 
only held the most proper days of 
all the week for a fast; yet then 
there might remain a sense apt 
enough, after this manner; How 
come we to appoint Wednesdays 
and Fridays as most proper for sta- 
tions, and the Fridays as most 
proper for stricter fasts? And so 
the Christians might choose a Fri- 
day, as the Jews, if they are to have 
a solemn fast, choose for it their 
Monday, or Thursday. 

All this is said upon this passage, 
as it is now read. But if there 
were any manuscripts to be consult- 
ed, I should look after the words 
quartam et sextam sabbati, to see 
whether ef sextam were not an in- 
terpolation of some copyist, who 
had observed them above, and 
thought they were wanting here. 


CH. IV. ὃ. 2. 


Tertullian on the ante-paschal fasts. 


954} 


you catholics also sometimes continue Saturday, a day never 
to be fasted, except in the week before Easter, for a reason 


given in another place¥.” 


u Mr. Daillé, willing to have 
Montanus the enlarger of the ante- 
paschal fast, would fain suppose 
the two new weeks of fasting, which 
he instituted, to have been placed 
by him before Easter: and, for that 
purpose, cannot allow that the 
Montanists fasted the Saturday be- 
fore Easter ; because, as we see out 
of Tertullian in the next paragraph 
we shall quote from him, in those 
two weeks they fasted not the 
Saturdays. But, on the contrary, 
we have learned from St. Jerom, 
that those two weeks were two new 
Lents (p. 336. 8.): and we have 
found too (p. 336.5.) some reason 
to think that their Lent before 
Easter was of two other weeks, dif- 
fering, we suppose, from such a 
Lent of the catholics only in this, 
that it was enjoined as by divine 
precept. And _ besides, this very 
place will not endure such an inter- 
pretation easily. For the Monta- 
nists are known to have declined 
fasting on Saturdays, as much as 
the catholics: and upon that ac- 
count only, the sabbatum nunquam 
jejunandum nisi in pascha may be 
said by them as of their own judg- 
ment, and their own practice. It is 
too most reasonable to understand 
it in such a manner. For here 
Tertullian speaks, and not the 
catholics; and must be therefore 
rather presumed to have given his 
own than their opinion: which 
opinion besides, he says, was found- 
ed upon a reason elsewhere given ; 
and to say elsewhere might be 
proper enough, if the reason was 
any where given by himself in some 


And lastly, in the next, the 15th 


treatise of his, but it was too loose 
and uncertain, if the reason was 
given by some catholic in general ; 
for where should one look for it? 
And who was he that gave it? To 
all this we may add, that if a catho- 
lic’s opinion were here expressed, 
and his reasons meant, it would have 
been rather thus, guanquam vos 
etiam sabbatum siquando continua- 
tis, in pascha jejunandum, secun- 
dum rationem alibi redditam: for 
the fasting on the Saturday of them 
who did it but sometimes, was to 
be the doubt, and to require a rea- 
son: though, for Tertullian to give 
a catholic’s reason, and not to cen- 
sure it, would have been very un- 
necessary and very flat; faults not 
usual in his style. And, on the 
other side, if the Montanists’ judg- 
ment is there spoke, and they fasted 
not that Saturday, but the catho- 
lics did; it should then, instead of 
nisi, have been nec, and conceived 
in this manner, to the reproach of 
the catholics, quanquam vos etiam 
sabbatum siquando continuatis, nun- 
quam nec in pascha jeyunandum, &c. 
Such a reproof of the catholics was 
likely from Tertulhan, and such a 
reflection is obliquely made in the 
translation above, which tells us of 
the catholics, that they too continue 
the Saturday, but that they should 
only fast that Saturday and no 
other, which yet some of them were 
used to do. 

However, I will venture to offer, 
that the following sabbatum con- 
tinuatis may be understood of Sa- 
turday alone, and without any con- 
nexion with a Friday preceding; 
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chapter, taking notice that the apostle condemned those who 
commanded to abstain from meats, foreseeing Marcion and 
Tatian, and such heretics, who would enjoin perpetual absti- 
nence in contempt of what the Creator had made ; in vindica- 
tion of their own sect from heresy, he subjoins ; ‘“ * For how 
very little is the prohibition of meat we have made? We 
offer to our Lord two weeks of dry diet, and those not whole 
weeks neither, Saturdays and Sundays being exempted; ab- 
staining then from such food, which we do not reject, but only 
defer.’ 

To these testimonies of Tertullian out of this book we may 
subjoin another out of his dissertation about prayers; where, 
after he has explained the Lord’s Prayer, and spoke of some 
requisites to prayer, he then comes to censure some super- 
stitious observances about it, and particularly taxes a custom 
that had begun to prevail: those who were in a fast, towards 
the conclusion of their assemblies, and just before the com- 
munion, not saluting their brethren with the holy kiss, then 
always used on that occasion. This declining to salute 
had been the fashion of the Jews in their fasts, as a sign of 
sorrow, and is reproved here by Tertullian in Christians, as 
being a kind of ostentation of their fasting, and contrary 
therefore to the direction of our Saviour, which commands us 
not to appear to men to fast. ‘yor now,” says he, ‘we are 
known to fast by abstaining from that salutation. But if 


and mean no more than the passing Υ De Orat. cap.14. Jam enim 
it without food, the ὑπερτιθέναι of de abstinentia osculi agnoscimur 
Dionys. Alex. See the next chap. jejunantes. Sed et siqua ratio est, 
δ. IL. and note onthewordspassover. ne tamen huic precepto reus sis, 
This is all true uponthe common __potes domi si forte, inter quos latere 
supposition, that parasceve signifies _jejunium in totum non datur, dif- 
Good Friday in this place. But if ferre pacem. Ubicunque autem 
it be to be taken for any Friday, the alibi operationem tuam abscondere 
sense of the place is plain, and Mr. _ potes, debes miminisse precept: 
Daillé hath nothing to say. ita et discipline foris, et consuetu- 
x Cap.15. Quantula est enim dini domi, satisfacies. Sic et die 
apud nos interdictio ciborum?  pasche, quo communis et quasi 
Duas in anno hebdomadas xero- publica jejunii religio est, merito 
phagiarum, nec totas, exceptis scili- | deponimus osculum ; nihil curantes 
cet sabbatis et dominicis, offerimus de occultando, quod cum omnibus 
Deo; abstinentes ab iis, que non  faciamus. 
rejicimus, sed differimus. 
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there be any reason for such a custom, you may at your own 
home, if you please, and among your family, from whom your 
fasting cannot well be concealed, defer that ceremony of 
peace: but, otherwise, wherever you may conceal your fast, 
you are to remember the command ; and by this meaus you 
will both keep your rule abroad and your custom at home. 
For so on Good-Friday, when the devotion of fasting is com- 
mon, and as it were public, we justly forbear the salutation ; 
taking no care to conceal from the rest what is done together 
by us all.” 

δ. III. Now from these testimonies of Tertullian it appears, 
first, that the religious assemblies or stations of Wednesday 
and Friday were now well known and practised in the Christ- 
ian church, and generally supposed to have descended from 
the apostles; as recommended by their example to the de- 
vouter Christians, and not as enjoined the whole body by any 
precept. 

Secondly, the constant opinion of the catholics of his time 
presumed, that those days, in which the Bridegroom, our 
Saviour, was taken away, were to be fasted, not at pleasure, 
but by direction; being designed and determined to that 
duty from the beginning. ‘This is certainly the catholic 
sense ; as it is represented by Tertullian in the second chap- 
ter in express words, where he speaks both of the designation 
of our Saviour and the observation of the apostles; and as it 
is again intimated by him in the 13th. Nor could it have been 
brought in question by Mr. Daillé, had he not studied his gwn 
hypothesis too much. 

Neither is that judgment of the catholics concerning 
those days any ways disparaged by the interpretation they 
give there to our Saviour’s words?. For though this saying 
of his may be well understood at large, as it is by most com- 
mentators, of those distresses and afflictions the disciples 
should fall under upon his departure, the very mention of 
which they could not now bear; yet it will too very properly 
admit the other meaning, and particularly imply some stated 
days of fasting hereafter to be observed by them, and which 
our Saviour here predicts at least, if not directs. They were 
privileged now, by their attendance on the Bridegroom, the 


2 Matthew ix. 15. 
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Messias, from the ordinary Monday and Thursday fasts of 
the stricter Jews, or from others extraordinary set up by 
John; but, when the Bridegroom should be taken away, that 
exemption, he tells them, would cease; and, withal, new 
cause of fasting would arise, and new times be appointed. 
And then he adds, under the figures of @ garment and of bot- 
tles of wine, that neither would those fasts of his new institu- 
tion be proper as yet, under the old dispensation ; neither 
were his disciples prepared now to undertake and observe 
them: but that hereafter, when all things should be new, 
his new dispensation should have new fasts of its own; and 
his disciples, too, become for them new men, by the renew- 
ing of the Holy Ghost. This exposition of the text, concern- 
ing such new fasts in general, after our Saviour’s death, 
seems to be most natural; very apt, I am sure, it is to the 
occasion and prosecution of that saying. And if then those 
general words were by the first Christians applied in par- 
ticular to that very time of the year in which he suffered 
and on which they fasted, as by apostolical tradition, it is no 
wonder. For such secondary applications of scripture, to 
subjects not seeming at first sight to have been intended by 
it, is very usual in the New Testament. And it is the known 
manner of the Jews to accommodate the words of the Bible 
to such practices as they take to be of divine authority, 
though they are hinted only, and alluded to there, not ex- 
pressed, much less commanded. 

Thirdly, those days, which were to be so fasted, are twice 
expressly mentioned in the plural number. And of those 
two are obvious, the Friday and the Saturday, in which he 
was taken, crucified, and buried. These, at least, must, I 
think, be understood by Tertullian’s catholics: neither has 
he given any where any contrary intimation. For in the 
14th chapter of his treatise of Fasting, the Saturday, said 
there to be fasted sometimes, is, in all probability, not the 
holy Saturday, but any other Saturday in the year@. And 
in his book of prayer, Good-Friday is mentioned peculiarly, 
not simply for its being a common fast-day, but because it 
was a fast-day in which there was the usual opportunity for 
the holy kiss, and in which it was omitted. Whereas, on the 

a See note p. 340. ¢. 
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Saturday, they assembled late, and spent the evening in hap- 
tizing the catechumens: and that day, having in its office no 
place for that ceremony, consequently gave not our author 
the same occasion to speak of it. And thus much seems evi- 
dent concerning two of those days. But they were reckoned 
by others, as we have observed before, from Wednesday ; 
and by some, from Monday, the fifth day before the passover, 
the day of the caption of the paschal lamb, ordered by 
Moses: in conformity to which, they supposed our Saviour 
to have been at that time singled out, as it were, by the high 
priests, and determined for sacrifice. ‘This is certain, that 
by many all those days were particularly observed; as we 
shall presently know from an author but fifty years younger; 
who is indeed the first that tells us of such a practice, but, as 
we often intimate, must not therefore be supposed the first 
that knew it done. 

Fourthly, Of those days the Friday was the most remark- 
able: for in that he was taken away actually ; apprehended, 
crucified, and laid in the grave ; and accordingly it was always 
kept with a singular devotion by the whole church; the lat- 
ter half of the night (in which the apostles should heretofore 
have watched) in watching, and the day, too, in fasting and 
praying. And for this reason only, we need not have won- 
dered if Good-Friday had been particularly mentioned in the 
14th chapter of fasting, as it is in the treatise of prayer. I 
confess, from some words of the last, Mr. Daillé would infer 
that Good-Friday was not then observed by all Christians ; 
because the devotion of that day is said to be common, and 
as it were public, or, as he sometimes understands, almost 
public. And his observation would have been true, had 
Tertullian said as it were, or almost common ; but, when it 
is first termed common, without any restriction, and after, too, 
said to be kept by all, that consideration alone should have 
led that very learned person to the true meaning of this 
phrase, as it were, public. For public, he knew, does not 
only signify what belongs to all, but what is exposed, or ap- 
pears to all: which last sense, opposed to hiding and conceal- 
ing, the scope of the place evidently requires. And, besides, 
it is plain why Tertullian puts in his as it were; for he had, 

b Exod. xii. 3. 
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after his strict manner, urged the command of not publishing 
a fast so absolutely, that he could not, in the usual nicety of 
his style, call even this public, without some limitation. 

Fifthly, Of other days than those in which our Saviour 
was taken away there is no express mention in Tertullian. 
But, for ought appears thence, other days there might have 
been observed ; and some reason from him there is to think 
they were. 

We have seen before how very probable it is that the 
Montanists had a fast before Easter of two weeks, besides 
their other two fasts at other times of the year: and had not 
the catholics of that age observed some such Lent too, 
additionally to the ordinary prescribed days, Tertullian must 
have been obliged to have accounted for this innovation also, 
as well as for the other. Whereas, in the 15th chapter, he 
thinks himself bound to defend the other two weeks only, as 
the fasts peculiar to those of his own sect; and leaves us 
therefore to infer, that there was little difference between 
them concerning the ante-paschal fast; the catholics, it 
seems, having nothing to object to the Montanists about the 
length of it, but only about the necessity, as by divine com- 
mand: and the Montanists, on the other side, not being 
able to defend their certain fixed fortnight, by producing any 
number of days, though more, which the catholics kept, 
because they were kept by them uncertainly, and under no 
divine obligation. 

From Tertullian’s management of this dispute, such reason 
there is to think that the catholics of his time had a longer 
Lent than of those days only. And upon the same consider- 
ations, the violent presumptions of Mr. Daillé against it will 
be found of no force: neither is he to be suffered to conclude 
that the catholics then kept no such Lent because he did not 
find it formally mentioned amongst Tertullian’s objections in 
the 13th and 14th chapters. Had indeed their Lent been 
then as determined and formal as that of the Latin and 
Greek church is now, the forty days before Easter might 
probably have been mentioned, as well as the fifty after: but 
in that age there was a great difference between them. For 
the feast of the fifty days was universally kept by all, and 
very solemnly : conspicuous, if only by the posture they used, 
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their not kneeling at their prayers. But neither was forty 
nor any other number of days fixed then generally for a fast: 
and besides, as the days were at discretion, and rarely, I 
suppose, forty, so the fast was for the most part private, and 
not distinguished by any public action. For the same reason 
of uncertainty, the same additional days ought not to have 
been specified in the 13th chapter, nor mentioned in any other 
manner than they there are, under the general title of “other 
days besides those in which the Bridegroom was taken away.” 
Neither, I suppose, did he in that place think so much of 
justifying his ante-paschal Lent, (a thing the catholics would 
easily allow in substance, though not in form,) as of his other 
two Lents, which were absolute novelties in the church of 
Christ : and, upon that account, he might retort so upon the 
catholics in general, concerning the abstinence they thought 
fit to use through the course of the rest of the year. But if 
any adversary will impose upon Tertullian the necessity of 
pleading there only for his ante-paschal Lent, I may then, I 
think, with as much reason desire him to understand the au- 
thor there (as the word will signify, we know, p. 339.".) not 
speaking of other days besides, but of other days before those 
in which the Bridegroom, &c. And then this passage, instead 
of being an objection against such a Lent at that time will 
become an express testimony for it. 


CHAPTER V. 


δ. I. A testimony from Origen for the devotion of Fridays, and of the 
paschal season, and thence to Whitsuntide. Another from him, 
but of Ruffinus’s translation, concerning the fast of the quad- 
ragesima, or the forty season. 

δ. I. A distinct account of the passion-week from Dionysius of Alexan- 
dria, about the middle of the third century. 

§. III. What were the first paschal solemnities mentioned by St. Cyprian ; 
and concerning the passion-week. 


δ. I. Tue age in which we now are, from the 2oodredth to 
the 3codredth year from our Saviour’s birth, afforded not many 
ecclesiastical authors ; and of their writings most is lost : 
neither was there any dispute then in the church about any 
thing relating to our subject ; so that we are not to expect 
very much light thence. Hippolytus indeed, as we have men- 
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tioned above, wrote a large treatise, as it should seem, con- 
cerning the paschal season, entitled, 4 declaration of the 
times of Easter: but of that, as we have seen, a very small 
fragment is preserved. Neither, may be, would it have con- 
duced much more to our present purpose than that ancient 
treatise which we have ascribed to St. Cyprian, or that other 
of Anatolius which Bucherius has given us: which are only 
calculations of the time in which Easter should be kept, and 
not accounts of the duty and season that was supposed to go 
before it. The little help therefore we shall find will be 
from Origen, and his scholar Dionysius, bishop of Alex- 
andria. 

And from Origen we have but a transient mention of the 
devotion of Fridays and of Easter, and a doubtful one of the 
season before it. ‘The first is in his Apology for the Christians 
against Celsus; and there, in answer to an accusation of our 
religion, as if it were ill-natured, because the Christians did 
not join in the festivals of those times, he replies, that, ac- 
cording to the excellent saying of one of the heathen, ‘to do 
one’s duty was to keep a holy-day ;” and that St. Paul had 
truly said, Ye observe days, and months, &c. I am afraid of 
you. ‘‘ But,’ continues he, “¢if any one shall object to us 
our Lord’s days, and Fridays, and the Passover, and Pente- 
cost ; we reply, that a perfect man, being always conversant 
in the words and works and thoughts of the true Lord, 


¢ Orig. cont. Cels. 1. 8. p. 392. 
edit. Cant. 
ἀνθυποφέρη τὰ περὶ τῶν παρ᾽ ἡμῖν Ku- 


᾿Ἐὰν δέ τις πρὸς ταῦτα 


A a Ἄ τς 
ριακῶν, ἢ παρασκευῶν, ἢ τοῦ πάσχα, 
aA A > ε lal , 
ἢ τῆς πεντηκοστῆς Ov ἡμερῶν γινό- 
΄ a “ 
preva’ λεκτέον καὶ πρὸς τοῦτο, ὅτι ὁ 
4 ΄ aA Ὁ ε , Ἂ 
μὲν τέλειος, ἀεὶ ἐν τοῖς λόγοις ὧν, 
΄ ΄σ ld 
καὶ τοῖς ἔργοις, καὶ τοῖς διανοήμασι 
τοῦ τῇ φύσει Κυρίου Λόγου Θεοῦ, ἀεί 
a ΄σ «ς ΄ 4 aN 
ἐστιν αὐτοῦ ἐν Tals ἡμέραις, Kat ἀεὶ 
ὟΝ 
ἄγει Κυριακὰς ἡμέρας. ᾿Αλλὰ καὶ ἀεὶ 
,ὔ ς \ \ A 1A 6 
παρασκευάζων ἑαυτὸν πρὸς TO ἀληθι- 
“ lo Ag: 2 , a a , 
vas ζῆν, καὶ ἀπεχόμενος τῶν TOU βίου 
ἡδέων, καὶ ὑπωπιάζων αὑτοῦ τὸ σῶμα 
καὶ δουλαγωγῶν, ἀεὶ ἄγει τὰς παρα- 
, ΕἾ Ay ene , ¢ ᾿ 
okevds. “Ere δὲ ὁ νοήσας, ὅτι τὸ 
΄ ἐἀρρ γι ᾽ ‘0 X ‘ \ ‘ 
πάσχα ἡμῶν ἐτύθη Χριστὸς, καὶ χρὴ 


ς VA > , a A a 
ἑορτάζειν ἐσθίοντα τῆς σαρκὸς τοῦ 
Λόγου, οὐκ ἐστὶν ὅτε οὐ ποιεῖ τὸ 
Ἅ a € Ψ, , 
πάσχα, ὅπερ ἑρμηνεύεται διαβατήρια, 
4 ἍΝ, ~ Κ᾿ Ν \ 
διαβαίνων αἰεὶ τῷ λογισμῷ, καὶ παντὶ 
N cal “ 
λόγῳ, καὶ πάσῃ πράξει ἀπὸ τῶν τοῦ 
, , 2% \ \ A Vict Joa 
βίου πραγμάτων ἐπὶ τὸν Θεὸν, καὶ ἐπὶ 
A , > a Z \ ΄ 
τὴν πόλιν αὐτοῦ σπεύδων. Πρὸς τού- 
\ 
τοις δὲ ὁ δυνάμενος pet ἀληθείας λέ- 
yew, Συνανέστημεν τῷ Χριστῷ.---ἀεί 
> > “ A a 
ἐστιν ἐν Tals τῆς πεντηκοστῆς ἡμέ- 
«ς ‘A \ “ ’ 
ραις.---ο δὲ πολὺς τῶν πιστεύειν 
4 ~ ΄σ΄ 
δοκούντων, καὶ μὴ τηλικοῦτος, δεῖται, 
ς ΄ , A , Ἅ 
ὑπομνήσεως χάριν, μὴ βουλόμενος ἢ 
Ἁ e , 
μὴ δυνάμενος πάσας τοιαύτας ἄγειν 
ς / > “ a 
ἡμέρας, αἰσθητῶν παραδειγμάτων, ἵνα 
A “ 4 
μὴ τέλεον παραρρΐῃ. 
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makes every day his, and always keeps the Lord’s day. And 
so, being always in a preparation of the true life, and always 
abstaining from pleasure, and keeping under the body, he 
always keeps the preparation day [Friday]. In such ἃ man- 
ner he keeps the passover, passing from this life to God, and 
hastening to his city. And thus he, who can say with truth, 
We are risen with Christ, keeps the pentecost. But one of the 
common believers, and not of the better kind, who cannot or 
who will not keep every day a holy day, wants such sensible 
images for his remembrancers, that he be not wholly defi- 
cient.” This passage is allegorical, and like that of Clemens, 
our author’s master, which we have cited above (in chap. 4. §. 
1.): and it is here given, not only for a further confirmation 
of the practice of observing Fridays and Easter, &c., but that 
the reader may the better judge of a reflection he may find 
made by Socrates, as if Origen had done wisely to turn the 
passover into allegory, as he has done here, but more largely 
in that his homily upon Leviticus, which we shall next men- 
tion. For such allegorical speculations, to which the Pla- 
tonists were much inclined, may be admitted to refine and 
spiritualize, but not to evacuate the letter. This we find 
here, where the observation of the Lord’s days is allegorized, 
as well as of Fridays and of the passover. And we might 
give another instance from the same Clemens of Alexandria, 
who refines in the like manner upon the Ten Command- 
ments4; but when he assigns his spiritual meaning of Thou 
shalt not commit adultery, or kill, or steal, must not be there- 
fore supposed to have set aside the plain and literal sense. 
Much more to our design would that other passage of 
Origen be, which we find in his tenth homily on Leviticus ; 
where, after he has enlarged, in an allegory, against those 
who thought the propitiation-day of the Jews was to be kept 
by Christians, he subjoins, °“ But this we do not say, to let 
loose the restraints of Christian abstinence. For we have 
the days of the forty season consecrated to fasting, and we 
have Wednesdays and Fridays in which we solemnly fast.” 


4 Strom. 6. versus finem. Habemus enim quadragesime dies 

e Orig. Hom. το. in Levit. Hee —_jejuniisconsecratos : habemus quar- 
tamen non ideo dicimus, ut absti- tam et sextam septimane dies qui- 
nentiz Christiane freena laxemus. _ bus solenniter jejunamus. 
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And here, under that name of the forty season, now first met 
with, we should either understand a Lent of forty days, or 
some number of days denominated at least from forty, were 
we assured of our authority, and had we the text of the 
author, and not the translation of Ruffinus, for it. Ruffinus, 
I know, lies under an ill name for translating, and has not 
the reputation of any great exactness; but we have found 
reason to think that he did not do Irenzus wrong; and, it 
may be, he has been suspected here much more upon design 
by those that are against Lent, than he has been asserted by 
those that are for it. However, I shall be content, at pre- 
sent, that this testimony at the second hand may pass for a 
half-proof; both out of the just confidence I have, that within 
a little time it will appear we wanted not this single evidence, 
as also with a certain foresight, that it will then become 
highly credible, and be seconded and supported by the whole 
church. 

§. II. In the mean time, from a letter of Dionysius, a 
scholar of Origen’s, and bishop of Alexandria, which chanced 
to escape the fate all his other writings have suffered, and 
which was writ about the middle of this age, we may learn 
something more particular concerning the fast of the passion- 
week. We have seen above, what a great controversy had 
risen about the day in which the ante-paschal fast should 
end; and some, it seems, in those parts were now grown so 
curious, as to desire to have the hour determined, if not the 
minute; proceeding upon that general supposition, that the 
fast was to end at the time of our Saviour’s resurrection. A 
bishop of the neighbourhood, having been troubled about 
this nicety, sends to Dionysius, the famous bishop of that 
capital city, for a resolution; and his answer here follows: 
f You wrote to me, right faithful and most excellent son, 


Dion. Alex. Can.1 : ᾿Απέστειλάς 
μοι, πιστότατε Kal λογιώτατε υἱέ μου, 
πυνθανόμενος καθ᾽ ἣν ὥραν ἀπονηστί- 

cr A A , ¢ ΄ 
ζεσθαι δεῖ τὴν τοῦ Πάσχα ἡμέραν. 
Τινὰς μὲν γὰρ τῶν ἀδελφῶν λέγειν 

A ef a ΄σ 

φὴς, ὅτι χρὴ τοῦτο ποιεῖν πρὸς τὴν 
> 
ἀλεκτοροφωνίαν᾽ τινὰς δὲ, ὅτι ἀφ᾽ 
€ , , « λ. A > c if 
ἑσπέρας χρη. Ot μὲν yap ev Ῥώμῃ 


ld 
ἀδελφοὶ, ὥς φασι, περιμένουσι τὸν 
’ , \ ᾿ lal > a »», 
ἀλέκτορα" περὶ δὲ τῶν ἐνταῦθα ἔλεγες, 

aA , 
ὅτι τάχιον. ᾿Ακριβῆ δὲ ὥραν τιθέναι 
ἐπιζητεῖς, καὶ ὥραν πάνυ μεμετρη- 

v4 eo Vv i » 
μένην, ὅπερ καὶ δύσκολον καὶ σφαλε- 
/ > \ ‘ ‘ “ \ ‘ 
pov ἐστι. To μὲν yap, ὅτι μετὰ τὸν 
“A a ’ ¢€ a 
τῆς ἀναστάσεως τοῦ Κυρίου ἡμῶν 
καιρὸν χρὴ τῆς ἑορτῆς καὶ τῆς εὐφρο- 
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inquiring what hour of Easter-day the fast should end. For 
some brethren, you say, think it ought to end at cockcrow, 
and some the evening before. For the brethren of Rome, as 
they say, wait for the crowing of the cock ; and those here, 
you tell me, are something sooner. But you desire me to 
give you the exact hour, and that very precisely and scrupu- 
lously determined ; a thing troublesomely nice, and in which 
it is easy to mistake. This indeed will be agreed by all, That 
we ought to begin our festival joy after our Saviour’s resur- 
rection; humbling our souls with fasting till that time 
comes. But you have proved in your letter very well from 
the holy Gospels, that it is not very exactly determined there 
at what hour it was that he arose.’ Those places of the 
Gospels he then considers, and infers thus: that “the setting 
out and the going of the disciples to the sepulchre was in 
the deep of the morning, and very early ; but that they spent 
in their going, and about the sepulchre, to sunrising. This 
(says he) being the state of that case, to those who are so 
scrupulous as to inquire for the very hour, or half, or quar- 
ter of an hour, when to begin the festival, we answer thus: 
We blame those who make too much haste, and give over 


σον. §.2.  Dionysius’s account of the passion-week. 


, ᾽ 
σύνης ἐνάρχεσθαι, μέχρις ἐκείνου τὰς 
Ψυχὰς ταῖς νηστείαις ταπεινοῦντας, 
ὑπὸ πάντων ὁμοίως ὁμολογηθήσεται. 
΄ » - » 
Κατεσκεύασας δὲ Ov ὧν ἔγραψάς μοι 
’ «ς n A an 4 > , 
πάνυ ὑγιῶς καὶ τῶν θείων Evayyediov 
» (4 “ Ν 2 a 
ἠσθημένος, ὅτι μηδὲν ἀπηκριβωμένον 
ἐν αὐτοῖς περὶ τῆς ὥρας καθ᾽ ἣν ἀνέστη 
φαίνεται.----Τούτων οὕτως ἐχόντων, 
τοῦτο τοῖς ἀκριβολογουμένοις ἀποφαι- 
νόμεθα κατὰ ποῖαν ὥραν, ἢ καὶ ποῖον 
vn 
ἡμιώριον, ἢ ὥρας τέταρτον ἄρχεσθαι 
“a “A > “ “A “ 
προσῆκε τῆς ἐπὶ τῇ τοῦ Κυρίου ἡμῶν 
ἐκ νεκρῶν ἀναστάσει χαρᾶς" τοὺς μὲν 
, ’ 
λίαν ἐπιταχύναντας, καὶ πρὸ νυκτὸς 
> » f > ΄ 
ἐγγὺς ἤδη μεσούσης ἀνιέντας .. 
μεμφόμεθα----τοὺς δὲ ἐφυστερίζοντας 
καὶ διαρκοῦντας ἐπὶ πλεῖστον, καὶ 
, ~ 
μέχρι τετάρτης φυλακῆς διεγκαρτε- 
ροῦντας.---ὡς γεναίους καὶ φιλοπόνους 
> ΄ : - \ \ ¢ 
ἀποδεχόμεθα" τοῖς δὲ μεταξὺ, ὡς 
, Δ > , 
ἐκινήθησαν, ἢ ὡς ἠδυνήθησαν, ava- 


Z a 
παυσαμένοις μὴ πάνυ διοχλοῦμεν᾽ ἐπεὶ 
ἁ “ A 9 
μηδὲ τὰς ἐξ τῶν νηστειῶν ἡμέρας 
/ ΄ Ν 
ἴσως μηδὲ ὁμοίως πάντες διαμένουσιν 
5 ᾽ « ᾿ A , € a 
ἀλλ᾽ οἱ μὲν καὶ πάσας ὑπερτιθέασιν 
ἄσιτοι διατελοῦντες, οἱ δὲ δύο, οἱ δὲ 
Ἂν « A ΄ « ᾿, > ΜΡ 
τρεῖς, οἱ δὲ τέσσαρας, οἱ δὲ οὐδεμίαν. 
Καὶ τοῖςμὲν πάνυ διαπονηθεῖσιν ἐν ταῖς 
ὑπερθέσεσιν, εἶτα ἀποκαμοῦσι καὶ 
μονονοῦ ἐκλείπουσι, συγγνώμη τῆς 
, ΄ 
ταχυτέρας γεύσεως. Ei δέ τινες 
» e > 5 , > \ 
οὐχ ὅπως οὐχ ὑπερτιθέμενοι, ἀλλὰ 
x , 
μηδὲ νηστεύσαντες, ἢ καὶ τρυφήσαντες 
3 > 
Tas προαγούσας τέσσαρας, εἶτα ἐλθόν- 
, , 
Tes ἐπὶ Tas τελευταίας δύο καὶ μόνας 
΄ ’ 
ἡμέρας, αὐτὰς ὑπερτιθέντες, τήντε 
\ ‘ \ , ? 
παρασκευὴν καὶ τὸ Σάββατον, μέγα 
τι καὶ λαμπρὸν ποιεῖν νομίζουσιν, ἂν 
, a o as ᾳ 
μέχρι τῆς ἕω διαμείνωσιν᾽ οὐκ οἶμαι 
Ἁ a »* > \ = 
τὴν ἴσην ἄθλησιν αὐτοὺς πεποιῆσθαι, 
a \ ς ΄ 
τοῖς τὰς πλείονας ἡμέρας προησκη- 
κόσι. 
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before midnight :...... aud those who hold out longer, and 
continue till the fourth watch, we commend....... But to 


those who leave off in the mean time, as their inclination or 
ability has served them, we are not severe. For, (not to be 
nice about hours,) the six days of fasting themselves are not 
kept equally and alike by all. Some continuing without food 
pass overs the whole six days; some two; some three; some 
four; and some not one. Now to those who have endured 
such passings over without sustenance, and grow unable to 
hold out, and are ready to faint, to them leave is to be given 
for an earlier refreshment. But if there be any who have 
been so far from thus passing over the preceding four [days], 
that they have not so much as fasted", nay, it may be, have 
feasted, and then coming to the two last and only days, and 
passing over the Friday and Saturday, think they do a great 
thing if they hold on to day-break; as to these, 1 cannot 
think that they have strove alike [for the mastery] with those 


who had been engaged in the exercise more days before.” 
Here is, from great and unquestionable authority, a very 
accurate account of the manner in which the Christians of 


& Ὑπερτιθέναι may properly sig- 
nify to pass over, put off, postpone ; 
from ὑπὲρ, ultra, post : [asin Phot. 
ροβ΄. ὑπὲρ πέντε ἡμέρας ὡμίλησε, 18, 
post quinque αἰ65): and so τροφὴν, 
or τροφῇ, ἡμέραν a’, ἢ ἡμέρ. β΄ ὑπερ- 
τιθέναι, may be that their food was 
put off for a day, or a day put off 
for their food; as the word proro- 
gare will agree in both construc- 
tions: and, in the latter, 1 suppose 
diem ctbatione solite superponere 
is to be taken in Solinus [cap. 28]; 
though Salmasius understands it 
not de cibo sumendo, but de sumpto, 
{ Exerc. Plin. in Solin. p. 324. Epist. 
Simplicit Verini, p. 203.] as if the 
day were put upon the food. Or, 
ὑπὲρ may answer to that other sig- 
nification of the Latin pro in proro- 
gare; as in prolatus, productus, 


protractus: and 80. ὑπερτιθέναι 


νηστείαν may be, to prolong, and 
protract, or put over the fast for one 
or more days; in which sensejejunit 
superpositio, [ Conc. Iliber. can. 26.} 
and ὑπέρθεσις τῆς νηστείας, [see note 
on the words continued fast, chap.8. 
§. t.] may be well understood: and 
possibly ὑπερτιθέναι ἡμέραν [μίαν] 
may also be much the same with 
ourauthor’s διαμένειν, διατελεῖν, and 
signify transigere, producere diem 
jejunio, to pass the day in fasting ; 
so as Tertullian might mean by his 
sabbatum continuare. [See the last 
chap. p. 339. §. | 

h Fasting a day must be under- 
stood here in contradistinction to 
ὑπέρθεσις, or the passing over a day : 
and must therefore be taken for 
such an abstinence as will allow 
some sustenance, at least, at the 
latter end of the day. 
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Alexandria and that country passed the week before Easter. 
Nor is it to be doubted, but that those generally of other 
places observed it with more than ordinary abstinence, though 
they might not come up to all this austerity, and though the 
Egyptian Christians, as well as Jews, (for so I take Philo’s 
Essenes to have been,) may have been the greatest fasters 
each of their own religion. Some, we are told, wholly ab- 
stained from food, or passed over all the six days; some four, 
beginning with Wednesday; some three; and some two. 
And these last did the least of those who pretended to pass 
over: for he mentions none who thought fit to begin on the 
Saturday, and so to pass over but one whole day. He men- 
tions indeed some who passed over not so much as one; but 
it is plain, that these were very few in comparison of the 
rest; and it is besides observable, that those who did not 
pass over a day altogether, might however, in the language 
of this author, have fasted a day till the evening: and in this 
manner, it is probable, they that passed not over one day, did 
however fast more than one, and possibly all the six, in the 
selfsame manner in which we now keep the most solemn of 
our fasts. 

δ. III. Such abstinence was used in the passion-week at 
Alexandria, and, in all probability, in most other churches: 
for the account of Dionysius begins with the mention of 
Rome and other places ; and does not at all seem to appro- 
priate the practice to that single city. When therefore St. 
Cyprian, a contemporary and correspondent of Dionysius, 
speaks occasionally of the first solemnities of the passover, 
which detained his brethren, the bishops, at their own 
churches! ; we may very well understand them to be the de- 
votions of the holy week: and suppose that the season of 
seven days before Easter, and seven after, which by the law 
of Theodosius the Great was made a vacation in the courts of 
justice *, had been before kept holy by the pious usage of the 
elder Christians. 


' Cyprian. Epist. 56, edit. Oxon. cum fratribus demorantur ; quando 
Quoniam scripsistis, ut cum pluri- — solennitati celebrande apud suos 
bus collegis de hoc ipso plenissime _ satisfecerint, et ad me venire coepe- 
tractem ;—et nunc omnes fere, inter _rint, tractabo cum singulis plenius. 
prima Pasche solennia, apud se k Just. Cod. lib. 3. tit. 12. §. 7. 

HOOPER, VOL. I. Aa 
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And this will seem the less strange, if we reflect upon the 
practice of the Jews about the same season. We shall here- 
after endeavour to show, that very much of the Christian 
usages were derived from them; and it will not be denied by 
any, that our Easter answers in some sort to their passover 
day ; and the seven holy days after the one, to the seven after 
the other. This is acknowledged: but it is not improbable, 
that the days before Easter had some such regard too. The 
Monday of that week, we have seen in the last chapter, was 
supposed to be the day in which the high priests resolved on 
our Saviour’s death, as it was appointed in their law for the 
day in which they were to single out their paschal lamb ; and 
this, as we there observed, may have seemed sufficient reason 
to the ancient Christians to begin their stricter devotion then. 
But it is besides observable, and remarked by Theophylact!, 
that the Jews commonly began to make entertainments, and 
commenced their festivity the day before that on which he 
supposes our Saviour was entertained at Bethany, the sixth 
day before the passover, (if they did not earlier). And this, 
in the general, is the more probable, from the appellation the 
Jews now give the sabbath before the passover, calling it the 
great sabbath : a greatness, I suppose, in which the rest of the 
days of that week had their share. For as the scripture tells 
us™, that many came up before the passover, to purify them- 
selves, and to offer sacrifices for their sins; so, too, we may 
presume, many came to pay the peace offerings they had 
vowed; and of them, the most solemn, the eucharistical, 
were not capable, by reason of their leavened bread which 
accompanied them», to be offered on any of the latter seven 


Inter dies feriales recensentur sacri 
Pasche dies, qui septenario numero 
vel preecedunt, vel sequuntur. 

1 Theophyl. in Joan. 12. 1. Τῇ 
δεκάτῃ τοῦ μηνὸς λαμβάνουσι τὸ ἐν 
τῇ τοῦ Πάσχα ἑορτῇ τυθησόμενον 
πρόβατον. ἢ “Exrote δὲ τῶν πρὸς 


A ς \ > , Ε) > 
THY ἑορτὴν ἐπιτηδείων ἄρχονται. A- 


* This particular may be spoke by 
our author out of Exodus. For, ac- 
cording to Maimon. (De Sacr. Pasch. 
tract. 1. cap. 10. §. xv.) this circum- 


is \ Ἂν ἢ a ς “ ed 
μέλει Kal TH πρὸ EE ἡμερῶν, ἡ ἐστιν 
ἐννάτη τοῦ μηνὸς, ἁβρότερον ἑστιῶν- 
ται, καὶ προοίμια τῆς ἑορτῆς τὴν ἡμέ- 
ραν ταύτην ποιοῦνται. Διὸ καὶ ‘In- 

a A > , > 
σοῦς συνεστιᾶται eis Βηθανίαν ἐλ- 
θών. 

* 

John x1. 55. 
n Leviticus vu. 13. 


stance, with some others prescribed 
at the first institution, were observed 
the first passover only, and never 
after. 
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days, and made up therefore, as we have reason to think the 
solemnity of the season before. Now if those days before the 
passover were thus distinguished among the Jews by their 
festivity, they might be among Christians as much distin- 
guished by their abstinence: according to the rule of that 
Apostolical Constitution, (produced by the Audians for their 
keeping the 14th day, after the manner®, I suppose, of the 
Asiatics,) which Epiphanius thus gives usp: “When they 
{the Jews] feast, do you fast and mourn for them; for in the 
day of their feast they crucified Christ: and when they 
mourn, eating their unleavened bread, with bitter herbs, do 
you feast.”” For here the time of feasting, first mentioned, 
might be extended also to those days before’; and not toa 
week only, but a fortnight. For, with the Jews, the first 
twelve days of that month are esteemed festival’, as sacred 
to the erection of the tabernacle. And though we are told 
that the Jews do no penitential office this whole month, yet 
its festivalness must be understood of its first half. For, 
from the morrow of the passover, the 16th day, they are like 
mourners, and continue under that sadness; some, above 
thirty days ; and some, all save one, to Pentecost®. And so, 
though that constitution specifies the 14th day only for the 
time of Jewish mourning, because on that only they were 
bound to eat the bitter herbs and that unsavoury breadt, yet 
the reason of the ordinance might reach to the seven weeks 
from the 16th, in which the Jews forbid themselves all cheer- 
fulness ; and which, as we have seen, were still passed -by 
Christians, on the other hand, with all demonstrations of 
joy. 

But to return to the instances of this age of which we were 
now speaking. It is plain, from what we chance to know of 
this matter, that the passion-week was strictly observed ; and 
it will be unreasonable to think, as some would persuade us 


© See chap. 1. δ. 3. 4 See part 2. rep. 2. chap. 1. §. 2. 


P Epiph. Her. 70. δ. xi. Aéyou- chap. 3. §. 3. 
σιν ἀποστόλοι, ὅτι ὅταν ἐκεῖνοι εὐ- rT Buxt. Syn. Jud.c. 17. 
ὠχῶνται, ὑμεῖς νηστεύοντες ὑπὲρ ad- S Ibid. c. 19. 


΄“ r “ is “A 
τῶν πενθεῖτε, ὅτι ἐν TH ἡμέρᾳ τῆς 
ς a \ , 
εορτῆς Tov Χριστὸν ἐσταύρωσαν" καὶ 
ao ΄ 
ὅταν αὐτοὶ πενθῶσι, τὰ ἄζυμα ἐσθί- 


> ΄ “ 
οντες ἐν πικρίσιν, ὑμεῖς εὐωχεῖσθε. 


t Maimonid. de Solenn. Pasch. 
seu de Ferment. et Azym. cap. 6. §. 
1. ‘This is observed by Petavius 
upon the piace. 


Aad 
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to do, that there was then no time fasted before that week, 
because here is no mention made by Dionysius of such a time. 
For the holy man describes the fasting of this week but casu- 
ally, and upon occasion only; being led, from the different 
ending of the fast, to consider its different beginning. The 
beginning therefore of such a fast only was to be considered 
by him, which continued without interposition of food till 
Easter-day ; and for that reason the fasts of the preceding 
weeks, which were discontinued, and separated from the last 
week, by the intervening Saturdays and Sundays, had no place 
here, and could not properly be mentioned by him on this 
argument. 

On the contrary, we cannot but presume, that those who 
kept this week so strictly did not fail to use some sort of ab- 
stinence more than ordinary in the time before, if any such 
season was then any where in use with Christians; such a 
season as we had some reason to infer from Irenzus and Ter- 
tullian, and shall find in the beginning of the next age much 
celebrated, and observed well nigh universally. To which I 
may add, that if the conjecture I offer at on Socrates? be ad- 
mitted, it will then be probable, that full three weeks were 
formally kept at this time im Rome. For if in the days of 
Socrates, when the catholics generally observed so large a 
Lent, the Roman Novatians observed but three weeks, it was, 
in all likelihood, for this reason, because the Novatians of that 
place, where the schism was first founded, adhered more stiffly 
to the usages of their first separation, and would not comply 
with the enlargements the catholics made, as those of the 
same sect, in other cities, might have been induced to do. 


CHAPTER VI. 


§.I. A mention of a forty days’ fast, by Peter of Alexandria, before the 
council of Nice. 
§. II. Very probably they were the days before Easter. 

δ. 1. Anp so have we seen all along, through the three first 
centuries, as much mention of the ante-paschal fast as could 
be expected from the scarcity of authors and the rarity of the 
occasion for such a mention; the church having been gene. 
rally employed hitherto either in apologies for their religion 

* Chap. ro. §. 3. 


‘Sera 
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against the heathens, or the defence of it against heathenish 
heresies, or the suffering of persecution for it. But now, in 
the next age, when Christianity comes to be owned and coun- 
tenanced by the government, their writings will be more fre- 
quent, and more copious and express: and, amongst other 
observations of our religion, we shall not fail to find sufficient 
information of this after which we are inquiring. 

But before we come to those happy days, the last fierce 
persecution itself, began by Diocletian in the east, according 
to Baronius, in the year 302, and there continued by the 
cruelty of those who governed that part of the empire, gave 
occasion for some sort of mention of forty days, which it may 
be to our purpose to observe. Before the persecution began, 
and in the beginning of this century, the episcopal chair of 
that great Christian city Alexandria, in which the above-named 
Dionysius had sat, was now filled by one Peter, a very vener- 
able person, eminent for his knowledge and sanctity, and who 
at last suffered martyrdom in the year 211. And upon the 
rising of this sharp persecution, the Christians had behaved 
themselves very differently: some had endured to the last 
with admirable constancy ; some yielded and denied their re- 
ligion, after the suffering of grievous torments ; some upon 
the offer of torture, after they had undergone the pains of 
imprisonment ; and some at the first accusation. Of those, 
too, who had not renounced, some had escaped by flight ; 
some by buying off the prosecution ; and some by hiring wit- 
nesses to attest to some idolatrous act of theirs, which had 
been never done. Of all these sorts, there were many who 
desired to be readmitted to the communion of the church, 
and some had now long sought it with much lamentation: 
to whose various circumstances different rules were therefore 
to be suited, such as this Peter, after deliberation had with 
his brethren, delivered in a discourse now lost; but from 
which some excerpts had been made in form of canons, and 
by that means preserved to us. The first canon, as Zonaras 
and Balsamon give it, is thus? : 


> Petr. Alex. Can. 1. ᾿Επεὶ τοίνυν vous τε ἀνυποίστους ὑπομεμνηκόσι. 
τέταρτον ἤδη Πάσχα ἐπικατείληφε τὸν καὶ ἀφορήτους μάστιγας, καὶ πολλὰς 
διωγμὸν, αὐτάρκως ἔχει τοῖς μὲνπροσ- ἑτέρας ἀνάγκας δεινὰς, ὕστερον δὲ 
ενεχθεῖσι καὶ φυλακισθεῖσι, βασά- προδιδομένοις ὑπὸ τῆς ἀσθενείας τῆς 
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‘‘Whereas now the fourth Easter is come upon this perse- 
cution, it may suffice for those who were accused and impri- 
soned, and endured insufferable tortures and intolerable 
scourgings, and many other grievous cruelties, but after all 
were betrayed by the weakness of the flesh, [for these, I say, ] 
though they were not admitted into communion at first, by 
reason of that their great apostasy ; yet because they strove 
much, and resisted along while, (for they fell not upon choice, 
but were betrayed by the weakness of the flesh,) and because 
they bear still in their bodies the marks of their Lord, and 
some of them have been mourning these three years; [for 
these, I say, it may suffice;| that a penance of other forty 
days, to be reckoned from after their admission, should be ad- 
ditionally inflicted on them, for their admonition: which forty 
days though our Saviour had fasted after baptism, yet he was 
tempted of the devil; in which they too being exercised 
superabundantly, and more earnestly sober, may watch unto 
prayer, continually meditating on that answer given by our 
Lord, when he was urged by the tempter to fall down and 
worship him; Get thee behind ime, Satan: for it is written, 
Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou 
serve.” 

This is the first canon: and for the better understanding of 
it we only add, that the second imposes another year’s penance 
upon those who had suffered the pain and misery of imprison- 
ment, but did not resist torture; and that the third puts 
those off to the end of another year for trial, and not till then 


\ Ds A \ >» > A s 
σαρκὸς, εἰ καὶ μὴ ἐξ ἀρχῆς παρεδέχ- 
θησαν διὰ τὴν παρακολουθήσασαν με- 

, cal σ ν \ \ 
γίστην πτῶσιν, ὅμως διὰ TO πολλὰ 
> \ > is πον ον ΜΌΝ 
αὐτοὺς ηθληκέναι, καὶ ἐπὶ πολὺ ἀντι- 
μάχεσθαι, (οὐ γὰρ κατὰ προαίρεσιν ἐν 
τούτῳ ἐληλύθασιν, ἀλλὰ καταπροδο- 
fi a A 
θέντες ὑπὸ τῆς ἀσθενείας τῆς σαρκὸς.) 
> \ \ , a? a 3 , 
ἐπειδὴ Kal στίγματα τοῦ Incod ἐνδεί- 
κνυνται ἐν τοῖς σώμασιν αὐτῶν, καὶ 
ἤδη τινὲς τρίτον ἔτος ἔχουσι καταπεν- 
θοῦντες, προσεπιτιμηθῆναι αὐτοῖς ἀπὸ 
΄“ ΄ 
τῆς προσελεύσεως καθ᾽ ὑπόμνησιν 
+ ΄ 
ἄλλας τεσσαράκοντα ἡμέρας" ἃς καί- 


, ς , \ \ 
περ νηστεύσας ὁ Κύριος καὶ Σωτὴρ 
€ ΄ ? “- \ \ A 
ἡμῶν Inoovs Χριστὸς, μετὰ τὸ βαπτι- 
~ > , A 
σθῆναι, ἐπειράσθη ὑπὸ τοῦ Διαβόλου. 
> a 
εἰς ἃς καὶ αὐτοὶ κατὰ τὸ περισσὸν δια- 
΄ > 
γυμνασθέντες, εὐτονώτερον τε νήψαν- 
ie > 
TES, γρηγορήσουσιν eis προσευχὰς 
τοῦ λοιποῦ, καταμελετῶντες TO λεγό- 
ς \ ΄-ὦΡ 
μενον ὑπὸ τοῦ Κυρίου πρὸς τὸν πειρά- 


> \ a 4, - 
ζοντα αὐτὸν ἵνα προσκυνήσῃ αὐτῷ. 


σ > , a ΄ 
Υπαγε ὀπίσω μου, Σατανᾶ, γέγραπται 


\ , \ , 4 
yap, Κύριον tov Θεόν σου προσκυνη- 
\ > ~ , , 
σεις, καὶ αὐτῷ μόνῳ λατρεύσεις. 
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to receive their sentence, who out of fear and cowardliness 
had yielded presently. 

§. 11. Forty days of fasting and strict devotion are here 
singularly and eminently mentioned ; but im what part of the 
year they were placed, it is not here certainly determined. 
If by “‘ the fourth Easter is come,” as I have rendered it, may 
be understood “is now coming,” and the bishop’s discourse 
may be dated before Easter, those forty days would then be 
in all probability before Easter too, and the very Lent which 
we are now looking after. They must undoubtedly have some 
near aspect upon Easter; for why else is it mentioned, and 
the years of persecution reckoned by it? And no time was so 
proper to readmit penitents solemnly to Christian communion 
as this of the passover, when the pardon of our sins was recog- 
nised by the solemn memory of our Saviour’s death on the 
Friday; and the holy communion, the sacrament of his death, 
was so solemnly frequented on the Sunday: neither was any 
season of the year more fit for the stricter humiliation of the 
penitent, than that on which all good Christians were ready 
to join in something of the like devotion. For this reason, 
we may justly suppose, St. Cyprian® was consulted before 
Faster about the same case, the reconciliation of those who 
had been penitents three years; that, if he had answered fa- 
vourably, they might have been admitted at the approaching 
festival. So have we, under this supposition, a Lent of forty 
days for penitents at least, to be kept throughout by them, 
and with great severity: while the rest, beginning as early, 
and using such abstinence as their discretion directed, and the 
necessities of their conscience required, equalled generally 
the austerities even of those at the latter end. And this way 
if we are allowed to conceive the canon, the other forty days 
there mentioned may then respect the former three Lents 
that had gone before: except any one would rather under- 
stand that one particular Lent to be intimated which had 
been kept by these Christians just before they were baptized, 
(which too was done generally at Easter,) and which they 
were now ordered to keep in the same manner again, before 
they should be again received into the church. 

And thus the forty penitential days will be the very forty 

ο Kpist. 56. edit. Oxon. 
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days of Lent, if we suppose the synod to be held before Eas- 
ter; as the Nicene council did order afterwards. But if it 
was not, and they did not concur with such a Lent, they will 
however infer it. Let us then suppose the synod to have 
been assembled after Easter. And very probably it was; for 
it is not unlikely that the order of the council of Nice, in this 
particular, was a change of the old practice ; which order was 
reversed in a little time by the council of Antioch: and be- 
sides, we see that the synod of Ancyra, a synod held on occa- 
sion of the same persecution, and much about the same time, 
did meet after Easter; for they speak of the great day, the 
day of Easter ; and seem to reckon it to be about a year be- 
fore it would come again. 

Under this supposition, that synod of Ancyra will help us 
to understand the other of Alexandria more particularly. 
In its 6th canon, it decrees¢, That those who had yielded 
cowardly to bare threats, and had not professed their repent- 
ance till the time of the synod, should be only admitted to 
hear the scripture and the sermons, (as hopeful unbelievers 
were permitted to do,) until the great day: and that, after 
the great day, they should be of the class of those who 
kneeled and prayed, and supplicated for pardon, (as the cate- 
chumeni did for baptism,) and so continue three years: and 
then, for two years more, they should communicate with the 
brethren in prayer, but not in the eucharist: and finally, 
after six years thus spent, they should be received into full 
and free communion.” 

We find by this canon that the penitential space of time, 
were it longer or shorter, was generally determined by 
Easters, and see that Peter of Alexandria therefore reckoned 
by them. And further, when he does those miserable peni- 
tents the favour, after some years’ mourning, to enjoin them 
only the penance of forty days, we understand his indulgence 


4 Conc. Ancyr.can. VI. Περὶτῶν τῆς μεγάλης ἡμέρας εἰς ἀκρόασιν 
5 A“ , > ld , A ν \ 4 c ΄ 
ἀπειλῇ μόνον εἰξάντων κολάσεως.--- δεχθῆναι, καὶ μετὰ τὴν μεγάλην ἡμέ- 

ΩΝ a “ 2, Ν Β 
καὶ μέχρι τοῦ παρόντος καιροῦ μὴ ραν ὑποπεσεῖν τρία ἔτη, καὶ μετὰ 
a ν᾽ 

μετανοησάντων, μηδὲ ἐπιστρεψάντων, ἄλλα δύο ἔτη κοινωνῆσαι χωρὶς προσ- 
a“ A ΄ r / 
νῦν δὲ mapa τὸν καιρὸν τῆς Συνόδου φορᾶς, καὶ οὕτως ἐλθεῖν ἐπὶ τὸ τέλειον, 
προσελθόντων, καὶ εἰς διάνοιαν τῆς ὥστε τὴν πᾶσαν ἑξαετίαν πληρῶσαι. 
ἐπιστροφῆς γενομένων, ἔδοξε μέχρι 
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to have been so much, as to have remitted that yearly time 
they should otherwise have been kept, at least, from the 
eucharist, and to have given them their Lent immediately. 
For, lastly, when he says, they should fast other forty days, 
and says this after Easter; we cannot doubt but that he 
refers to the forty days lately passed in abstinence, and which 
concluded the preceding year; which too, as it seems, were 
passed in ordinary course, and not by any particular injunc- 
tion of his: for he appears not to have given any orders in 
this matter before. So very probable it is, even from this 
accidental testimony, that a Lent of forty days was kept at 
Alexandria before the council of Nice; and that we should 
so think, we are now going to see what great reason there is 
from that council itself. 


CHAPTER VII. 


§. I. Good-Friday and days of solemn fasting mentioned by Constantine. 

§. II. The forty season expressly mentioned by the council of Nice. 

§. III]. And that forty days are to be understood, proved from St. Chry- 
sostom. 


§. I. We come now to the first general council, assembled 
at Nice, under the first Christian emperor, in the year 325: 
and, amongst other things taken into their consideration, 
another paschal difference was then adjusted. The Syrians, 
it seems§, and Cilicians without Taurus, and the Mesopotami- 
ans, though they kept the resurrection-day on a Sunday, 
according to the resolution in Victor’s time‘, yet agreed so 


e Athan. ad Afros Episc. οἱ 


\ \ \ A. 2 AN ΄ \ 
tives δὲ περὶ Ta ᾿Ανατολικὰ μέρη TO 


κατὰ Συρίαν, καὶ Κιλικίαν, καὶ Μεσο- 
ποταμίαν διεφώνουν πρὸς ἡμᾶς, καὶ τῷ 
καιρῷ, ἐν ᾧ ποιοῦσιν οἱ ᾿Ιουδαῖοι, 
ἐποίουν καὶ αὐτοί. 

f So Socrates understands. For 
after he has given an account of 
the Asiatic custom, against which 
Victor declared, he proceeds to 
speak of the usage this council rec- 
tified, in these words: Τινὲς μὲν 
οὖν, ds ἔφην, κατὰ τὴν Mikpav’ Aciar, 
τὴν τεσσαρεσκαιδεκάτην παρετήρουν" 


Σάββατον μὲν τῆς ἑορτῆς ἐτήρουν, διε- 
φώνουν δὲ περὶ τὸν Μῆνα. Socrat. 
l.5.c.22. Besides, it is plain from 
that homily of St. Chrysostom we 
shall presently cite, (notwithstand- 
ing what is said to the contrary by 
Mr. Daillé de Quadrages. p. 422.) 
that those of Antioch in his time, 
who did not conform to the council 
of Nice, did however keep their 
Easter on a Sunday. For he tells 
them, that “ were the calculation of 
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much with the Jews as to follow their wrong calculation, and 
begin the year sooner than they ought, by which means this 
paschal season often happened before the equinox : whereas 
the rest of Christendom had all used a more reformed account 
of their own, agreeable to the directions of Moses. It was 
therefore thought fit by the council, that such a notable 
difformity among Christians, and such an agreement with the 
Jews, in the principal Christian solemnity, things in that 
time, as it appears, very scandalous, should no longer con- 
tinue: which regulation the emperor himself considered so 
much, as to notify and recommend it to the churches im a 
circular letter, transmitted to after-ages by Eusebiuss. There 
he tells them, that “a question having been raised about the 
most holy day of the passover, it was thought fit, by unani- 
mous consent, to keep it every where on the same day....... 
That it was extremely improper to keep that most holy feast, 
from which we have received the hopes of immortality, after 
the custom of the Jews, who imbrued their hands in that 
wicked action. That, setting aside the Jewish manner, there 
was a truer course and calculation, by which the solemnity 
of that observation, which had been kept from the first 
passion-day, might be hereafter perpetuated to all ages. ...... 


the Jews never so exact, &c. yet 
they could not keep the precise 
day, because the first of unleavened 
bread and a Friday would not always 
come together.” [Edit.Savil. tom. 
6. p. 383. 1.7.] And “it is in that 
case,”’ says he, ‘‘ impossible for us, 
you, or any one else, to hit the very 
Sunday, ἐπιλαβέσθαι τῆς Κυριακῆς 
ἡμέρας αὐτῆς." [Tbid. p. 384.1. 33.] 
He lays the difference too in the 
different reckoning of the months, 
(as Socrates does,) when he says, 
that “they should be careful of 
coming to the sacrament worthily, 
and with the wedding garment ; 
but that they need not be so fear- 
ful of keeping their Easter after the 
Christian account, were it less ac- 
curate. For they were to answer, 


and should be punished, for the 
other neglect: ὅτι δὲ τῷ δεῖνι μηνὶ 
καὶ τῷ δεῖνι οὐκ ἐποίησε τὸ Πάσχα, 
οὐδεὶς ἐκολάσθη ποτὲ, οὐδὲ ἐνεκλήθη" 
(Ibid. 382. 1. 32.] but no man was 
ever punished, or so much as found 
fault with, for keeping Easter in 
this month, and not in another. 

& Euseb. de Vit. Constantin. 1. 3. 
ὁ. 17, 18, 19.— 


vav ἔθους ἀποβληθέντος, ἀληθεστέρᾳ 


E€eore γὰρ τοῦ ἐκεί- 


~ c , 
τάξει, ἣν ἐκ πρώτης Tod Πάθους ἡμέ- 
Ε A , > , 
pas ἄχρι Tod παρόντος ἐφυλάξαμεν, 
καὶ ἐπὶ τοὺς μέλλοντας αἰῶνας τὴν 
an 3 Ul 
τῆς ἐπιτηρήσεως ταύτης συμπλήρωσιν 
> , , S ς Α ᾿Ὶ 
ἐντείνεσθαι.---Μίαν γὰρ ἑορτὴν, τὴν 
A , ς U4 
τῆς ἡμετέρας ἐλευθερίας ἡμέραν, του- 
τέστι τὴν τοῦ ἁγιωτάτου Πάθους, ὁ 


ἡμέτερος παρέδωκε Σωτήρ. 
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That, besides the absurdity of erring with their enemies the 
Jews, there was an unfitness in their disagreement among 
themselves. ‘That our Saviour had delivered to us one feast, 
the day of our redemption or freedom, that of his most holy 
passion, and that he had ordained one catholic church : and 
that therefore they might consider how improper it was for 
some parts of that church to be fasting whilst others were 
feasting ; and some, after the days of the passover were over, 
to be in joy and festivity, whilst others were at their solemn 
fasts; and both of them for the same common reason....... 
That he promised himself their assent to that which was 
already uniformly observed in Rome and Africa, and all 
Italy ; in Egypt, Spain, France, Britain, Libya, all Greece ; 
the dioceses bof Asia and Pontus, and in Cilicia within Tau- 
rus; and not only because there were the greater number, 
but because it was the right course, and the Christians were 
besides to have no communication with their and our Saviour’s 
enemies the Jews.” 

In this imperial letter, we may (1) observe the extraordi- 
nary notice that is taken of Good-Iriday: that alone of all 
the paschal season is specified ; and Easter-Day itself is un- 
mentioned, as if it were the less principal. And this, it may 
be, was done in honour to the catholic doctrine, and against 
the new heresy of Arius, which depressed infinitely the dig- 
nity of our Savionr and the merit of his sufferings ; as it was 
the day of the passion of God, and not of any creature. 
Whereas, on the contrary, the resurrection of a creature 
should have been mentioned before its passion, as the more 
extraordinary and remarkable of the two, both for its cause 
and manner, and its effects and virtue. But, whatever might 


h Διοίκησις ᾿Ασιανὴ is in this place 
to be understood properly, and ex- 


tained the old quartodecimarian 
error, should not have been in- 


clusive of the Asia Proconsularis ; 
if the bishops of Asia Minor, strictly 
so termed, continued to observe the 
r4th day, as Anatolius affirms for 
his time, and Socrates seems to 
assert for the time of the Nicene 
council. Though it be hard to 
think that the churches of the Pro- 
consular Asia, if they had still re- 


cluded in this mention: and that 
the council would have been so 
silent concerning this error, kept 
up against the ancient determination 
in so near and famous a country ; 
when we find them so zealous 
against those who were at a greater 
distance, and whose practice was 
less Judaical. 
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be the reason of this singular mention of Good-Friday, this is 
certain, that every Friday, for the sake of the passion, had by 
an edict of this emperor i the like exemption from civil busi- 
ness with the Lord’s day itself: as, we may remember, Ori- 
gen above gave it an equal remembrance, if Tertullian too did 
not distinctly specify it before. 

(2) Solemn and prescribed fastings are here spoke of, and 
before Haster: but how many they generally were, and how 
far they reached, we are not told from this, no more than 
from other authorities we have heretofore vouched. We 
should indeed presume that they might have made up the 
holy week from Dionysius; or, it may be, a week or two be- 
fore, from what we observed on Tertullian; and when we 
concluded from Peter of Alexandria that they were about 
forty, a term remembered by Irenzeus before, we could not 
have been thought to have stretched too far, and been over- 
fond of that number. But a canon of the same council, ac- 
cidentally mentioning the ante-paschal fast, will pag 
authorize the opinion. 

δ. IT. The 5th canon‘, after it has decreed, (upon the oc- 
casion, it is supposed, of Arius having been received into 
communion by Eusebius, notwithstanding his excommunica- 
tion,) “that those who have been ejected by one bishop 
should not be admitted by another ;” to provide against unjust 
excommunications upon quarrel and passion, does order, 
“that for the examination of such causes, two synods a year 
should be held in every province. And these,” says the 
canon, “shall be held, the one before the forty season, that 
ail quarrel and animosity being first laid aside, [as our Sa- 
viour directs,] a pure and acceptable gift may be offered unto 
God, [in the devotions of that holy time,] and the other in 
autumn.” 

Here now is a certain undisputed mention of the forty sea- 
son made by this great assembly of confessors: but Mr. 
Daillé is very unwilling to understand them of forty days. 


1 Euseb. de Vit. Constantin. 1.4. τῆς τεσσαρακοστῆς, iva πάσης μι- 
c. 18.ex emendatione Valesil. So- κροψυχίας ἀναιρουμένης, τὸ δῶρον 
ΖΟΙΉ ΠΤ ΟΣ ἢ: καθαρὸν προσφέρηται τῷ Θεῷ᾽ δευ- 

* Concil. Nicen. Can. V.—Ai δὲ τέρα δὲ, κατὰ τὸν τοῦ μετοπώρου 
σύνοδοι γενέσθωσαν, μία μὲν πρὸ καιρόν. 
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He rather would think, because the word forty season will be 
found hereafter sometimes to signify a Lent in general, and 
of uncertain space, that therefore it arose first from the forty 
hours he fancied in Trenzus, and afterwards gave its name to 
that fast, as it increased in space, and was now at length come 
to signify the passion-week ; as it will hereafter in some time 
have so many days added to it as shall make up the number 
forty. And, he says, forty days must not be understood 
here: for, in so large a time, new quarrels might be raised ; 
and the synods too must be held in February, an inconvenient 
season for the bishops to travel. 

But this original of the forty season from so many hours is 
a mere singularity, and grounded upon a very doubtful con- 
struction of Irenzeus’s phrase, which rather requires to be 
understood of forty days, as has already appeared. Neither 
is it reasonable to imagine that a word which signifies forly 
should be put to signify six days of fasting, now when we 
know from the church of Alexandria that forty days have 
been before observed for a solemn space of penitential devo- 
tion: and much less reasonable, when we shall know, that so 
many days in this selfsame age hereafter will always be aimed 
at, and, as near as may be, approached to, in the computation 
of Lent ; as we shall presently see. 

ὃ. II!. There is therefore little need that I should go fur- 
ther for the fixing the signification of that word in this canon; 
but it may be further cleared from St. Chrysostom. He was 
in Antioch, the chief place of the east, where that Jewish ac- 
count of the passover was kept, which the council of Nice had 
ordered to be reformed: and the people were so addicted to 
it, (as they were too to other customs of the Jews,) that 
though the observation of it was again forbid by a council at 
Antioch in the year 341, yet some of them continued super- 
stitiously to adhere to it, and obliged this eloquent priest to 
interrupt the order of his discourses, and to bestow one whole 
sermon upon the correction of their schismatical dissent. 
They imagined that Easter was necessarily to be kept at the 
time of unleavened bread, and pretended that this had been 
their ancient use. St. Chrysostom therefore acquaints them, 
that “the alteration was made by the wisdom and piety of 
the great council of Nice, those illustrious confessors of the 
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Christian faith: that they thought it unfit for them any 
longer to follow the Jews in their erroneous calculation, and 
that the whole world agreed to the ordinance.” He tells 
them, ‘‘that the Jewish passover is abolished ; that Christ is 
the passover of the Christians; and that it 15 celebrated by 
them every communion.” To which he adds,! ‘Why then 
say you, do we fast these forty days? Because anciently 
many were used to come to these mysteries without due pre- 
paration, and particularly at this time in which our Saviour 
instituted the sacrament. The fathers knowing well the mis- 
chief of such a negligence, being come together, appointed 
forty days of fasting, praying, hearing, and assembling ; that 
we being all carefully purified in these days both by prayer, 
and by alms, and by fasting, and by watching, and by tears, 
and by confession, and by all other duties, may so draw near, 
as far as is possible for us, with a pure conscience. And how 
great the success of this ordinance was, in bringing us to a 
custom of fasting, is very evident hence. For if we all the 
vear long cry up and preach the duty of fasting never so 
much, there is nobody that hearkens to what is said: but 
when the season of the forty days is once come, though none 
exhort or advise them, yet every one, even the most negli- 
gent, sets himself to it, by the advice and exhortation of the 
season.” 

Now I take it to be very plain, that the fathers, here spoke 
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ἡμετέραν μετὰ καθαροῦ συνειδότος 
προσίωμεν. Καὶ ὅτι μέγα καθάρθω- 
σαν, διὰ τῆς συγκαταβάσεως ταύτης 
εἰς συνήθειαν ἡμᾶς νηστείας κατα- 
στήσαντες, δῆλον ἐκεῖθεν. Ἡμεῖς 
μὲν γὰρ ἂν διὰ παντὸς τοῦ ἐνιαυτοῦ 
μένωμεν βοῶντες καὶ κηρύττοντες 
νηστείαν, οὐδεὶς προσέχει τοῖς λεγο- 
μένοις" ἂν δὲ ἐπιστῇ μόνον ὁ τῆς 
τεσσαρακοστῆς καιρὸς, καὶ μηδενὸς 
παραινοῦντος μηδὲ συμβουλεύοντος, 
καὶ ὁ σφόδρα νωθρότατος διανίστα- 
ται, τὴν παρὰ τοῦ καιροῦ λαμβάνων 
συμβουλὴν καὶ παραίνεσιν. ‘Tomo 
sexto Savil. Eis τοὺς τὰ πρῶτα Πά- 
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of for Lent, are the same with those mentioned but just 
before for Easter. For had they been of any other council 
or synod, they would have been named with some distinction. 
And if any one would be so unreasonable as to suppose some 
other council meant, yet he must remember, that it must 
be such a one as might be styled ancient about the year 
390, and therefore rather before that of 325 than after: 
and then he must withal reflect, that he gives me an earlier 
authority than that for which I now contend. But unques- 
tionably, as I think, St. Chrysostom must be understood of 
the Nicene fathers: and if we take his judgment, we see 
evidently that they, by their forty season, could intend 
nothing else but their forty days. It is true mdeed, that 
there is no particular canon to be found that enjoins this 
Lent of forty days: but neither is the ordinance about Haster 
found in the canons, though it was such a disputed point. 
And it may too very well be, that the observation of forty 
days was rather interlocutorily agreed upon than formally 
determined ; and not therefore enjoined in any other canon, 
but implied in this of which we now speak; and that the 
churches of differing customs voluntarily came in to this 
uniformity of Lent, upon the general direction they received 
to conform in the celebration of Easter. 

So has it appeared, that Mr. Daillé’s refusal to understand 
forty days by the forty season was not only ungrounded and 
arbitrary, neither derived from the practice just before the 
time of the canon, nor agreeable to that after; but withal 
directly contrary to the express affirmation of St. Chryso- 
stom. For as to the objections he has brought, if they are 
worth mentioning, the inconvenience he fancies, that in so 
long a time as forty days they might quarrel again after their 
synodical reconciliation, seems to be said with more favour 
to his own hypothesis than respect to those venerable per- 
sons: and the other of a February journey, though of elder 
men, to the metropolis of a province, where other business 
too might call them, is not very great ; it was not, at least, so 
considerable to the Nicene fathers as that of their continuing 
at difference one with another in the holy season. But, not 
to be difficult in small things, we will grant that this incon- 
venience might be one of the reasons why the abovenamed 
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council of Antioch, by the 24th canon, restored it to its for- 
mer place after Easter, and settled it in the fourth week: and 
it seems indeed by the special assignation of a reason for the 
time of a synod before Lent, that it was first fixed there by 
this council of Nice. However, after all, the forty season 
there must stand for forty days; and we cannot but observe, 
that it is not set down as any newly raised word, but as one 
already well known, and of as common a signification as 
spring or autumn. From whence what we have before sug- 
gested plainly now appears, that such a number of days had 
been in much use before in many places, at least in the last 
age, though no mention of them happened to occur in the 
few writings that remain. 


CHAPTER Vile 


§. I. This forty season particularly observed by the candidates for bap- 
tism ; 
§. If. And by penitents. 


§. I. For the time that follows we shall have little dispute 
about the practice of forty days. That there was such a 
solemn time before Easter, some way or other observed in 
all the churches, none will deny. This is evident, and abso- 
lutely unquestionable, from St. Cyril of Jerusalem, St. Am- 
brose of Milan, St. Chrysostom, St. Jerom, and St. Augustin, 
who expressly mention forty days; as the council of Laodicea, 
and Athanasius speak of more weeks than one of the forty 
season. I shall not therefore trouble the reader with the 
unnecessary allegation of all those testimonies; but only 
with such who inform us that this Lent was still most par- 
ticularly observed by those two kinds of men we heretofore 
iutimated™, the candidates for baptism and the penitents. 

Of a fast before baptism I gave there a very early testi- 
mony from Justin Martyr: and what was then further inti- 
mated might have been confirmed from Tertullian, that “ for 
baptism the paschal season afforded a solemn ἀν." And now 
in this age, we cannot but think, that the Lent of forty days, 
which is acknowledged to have been kept commonly by all 

m Chap. 2. §. 2. 
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the faithful, was more particularly observed by those who 
were to be baptized at the conclusion of it. On this subject, 
therefore, it will be enough to produce the single evidence of 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem. 

He is judged to have been made bishop there in the year 
350, and was presbyter catechist before ; whose duty it was 
to instruct and prepare those candidates, and whose cateche- 
tical lectures are still preserved. In the prologue, he fore- 
warns them to take care and provide the wedding garment. 
“Tadmonish you,” says he, "“ now before the Bridegroom of 
our souls comes, and sees your dress. There is a large time 
given you. You have the penance before you of forty days: 
sufficient space and opportunity to put off the old garments, 
and to wash off their filth, and to put on the new ones, and to 
come in.” Likewise the first sermon to them he thus begins: 
© You disciples of the new covenant, and partners of the 
mysteries of Christ, by call and invitation now, and within a 
little while by actual gift and grace; make to yourselves 
a new heart and a new spirit.” Then he tells them, “ that 
they shall have a new name, and he that was called a catechu- 
men before shall now be styled fuathful...... But though this 
grace is frecly given, they must not therefore be negligent : 
the present season is a season of confession...... All worldly 
cares are to be laid aside: for you strive,” says he, “ for your 
souls.” Adding, ‘‘ And you, that have been busy about the 
things of the world, troubled in vain so many years, will ye 
not bestow forty days in prayer for the salvation of your 
souls??? And when the catechumens had in this manner 
spent the forty days, ‘“ abstaining from flesh and wineP ;” 
and had passed over the Friday and the Saturday of the Pas- 


n Cyr. Hieros. Prologus. Ἐγὼ νωνοὶ, νῦν μὲν τῇ κλήσει, μετ᾽ ὀλίγον 
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Πολλή σοι ἡ προθεσμία. 
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ἐκδύσασθαι, καὶ ἀποπλύνασθαι, καὶ 
ἐνδύσασθαι, καὶ εἰσελθεῖν. 
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sion week, in vigils and a“ continued fast 4,” they were then, 
in the evening before Easter, baptized. 

This was unquestionably the practice of the fourth century : 
and now I shall leave the reader to observe how much of this 
Tertullian, in his book of Baptism, describes as done in his 
time. After he had said what we now cited, “ that there was 
in the paschal season a more solemn day for baptism,” he 
adds, in the next chapter, '‘‘ Those who are going to be bap- 
tized ought to pray with frequent prayers, with fastings and 
kneelings and watchings, and with the confession of all their 
former sins......For by this affliction of the flesh and the 
spirit, we at the same time make some satisfaction for what is 
past, and fortify ourselves against temptation for the future. 
Watch and pray, says he, that ye enter not into temptation. 
And I presume they [the disciples] were therefore so far 
tempted, because they slept.......Our Lord himself was sur- 
rounded with temptations presently after his baptism, when 
he had performed [his] fasts forty days. And therefore, may 


guntur. Igitur sive ex sponsionis 
sacramento, sive jejunio, omne illud 
passionis Dominicee cum Domino 


4 Catech. 18. In his discourse 
on the Saturday, he tells them, he 
spares them, in consideration of the 


fatigue they had undergone, from 
their continuing on the fast begun 
on Friday, and from their watching. 
Τὸν κάματον τὸν προγενόμενον ὑμῖν, 
ἔκτε τῆς ὑπερθέσεως τῆς νηστείας τῆς 
Παρασκευῆς, καὶ τῆς ἀγρυπνίας. And 
this both watching and fasting is 
expressed by St. Hilary to have 
been commensurate to the time of 
our Lord’s passion: and is there- 
fore reckoned to have continued 
three days. Hilar. in can. 15. 
Matth. Venturi ad baptismum, prius 
confitentur credere se in Dei Filio, 
et in passione ac_ resurrectione 
ejus: et huic professionis sacra- 
mento fides redditur. Atque ut 
hanc verborum sponsionem quedam 
rerum ipsarum veritas consequatur, 
toto in jejuniis passionis Dominicee 
tempore demorantes, quadam Do- 
mino compassionis societate jun- 


agunt tempus. Et hujus spei atque 
comitatus Dominus misertus, ait, 
Triduo secum esse. 

τ Tert. de Bapt. c. 20. Ingres- 
suros baptismum, orationibus cre- 
bris, jejuniis, et geniculationibus, 
et pervigiliis orare oportet, et cum 
confessione omnium retro delicto- 
rum. Simul enim et de pristinis 
satisfacimus conflictatione carnis et 
spiritus, et subsecuturis tentationi- 
bus munimenta preestruimus. Vigi- 
late et orate, inquit, ne incidatis in 
tentationem. Et ideo, credo, tentati 
sunt, quoniam obdormierunt.—Ip- 
sum Dominum post lavacrum sta- 
tim tentationes  circumstiterunt, 
quadraginta diebus jejuniis func- 
tum. Ergo et nos, dicet aliquis, a 
lavacro potius jejunare oportet. Et 
quis enim prohibet, nisi necessitas 
gaudii, et gratulatio salutis ? 
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some one say, we too should rather fast after baptism.” Now 
in this place, I confess, it is not evident that the paschal 
vigils and the forty days’ fast before Easter are particularly 
meant; and therefore heretofore I did not bring this passage 
for a proof: but neither is it improbable that they are in- 
tended ; for the time of the apostles’ sleeping agrees to the 
time of those vigils; and the forty days’ abstinence of our 
Saviour, being not mentioned with any intimation of the one 
continued extraordinary fast, but as so many fastings, may 
also well refer to those of the catechumen. 

§. II. It has appeared already from the synod of Alexandria, 
that forty days had been in use for a penitential fast before 
his time ; and that in all likelihood those days were just be- 
fore Easter. I shall therefore be content to add only two 
authorities: the one concerning the number of those days, 
and the other concerning their place. 

And as for the fast of penitents, how proper forty days are 
for that office, I shall give the authority of St. Jerom in his 
Commentary on Jonas; exscribing the whole passage, the 
rather because it will be of further service hereafter. The 
old translation of the third chapter of Jonas at the 4th verse 
was thus: Yet three days, and Nineveh shall be destroyed : apon 
which he says, 8“ The number ¢ree, which is put by the Sep- 
tuagint, is not proper for penitents. And I cannot but won- 
der how it came to be so translated; seeing in the Hebrew 
there is no agreement either in the letters or syllables or ac- 


cents or words...... Besides, the prophet sent from Judea, on 


8 Hieron. in Jon. c.3. ‘Trinus 
numerus, qui ponitur a Septuaginta, 
non convenit poenitentia : et satis 
miror cur ita translatum sit; cum 
in Hebrezo nec literarum, nec sylla- 
barum, nec accentuum, nec verbi 
sit ulla communitas.— Alioquin et 
de Judzea tanto itinere missus pro- 
pheta in Assyrios, dignam sue pre- 
dictionis pcenitentiam flagitabat; 
ut antiqua et putrida vulnera diu 
apposito curarentur  emplastro. 
Porro quadragenarius numerus con- 
venit peccatoribus, et jejunio, et 


orationi, et sacco, et lachrymis, et 
perseverantize deprecandi : ob quod 
et Moyses quadraginta diebus jeju- 
navit in monte Sina: et Helias fu- 
giens Jezebel, et Dei desuper ira 
pendente, quadraginta dies jejunasse 
describitur. Ipse quoque Dominus, 
verus Jona, missus ad predicatio- 
nem mundi, jejunavit quadraginta 
dies: et hereditatem nobis jejunii 
relinquens, ad esum corporis sui 
sub hoc numero nostras animas 
preeparat. 
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so long a journey, was to require a penitence worthy of his 
preaching ; that such old and putrid ulcers might be cured 
with a plaister that should lie some longer time upon them. 
Now forty is a number that is proper for penitents, and fast- 
ing and prayer, and sackcloth and tears, and perseverance in 
deprecating God’s anger. For which reason Moses also fasted 
forty days in mount Sinai; and Elias, flying from Jezebel, 
and the wrath of God impending upon Israel, is described to 
have fasted forty days. Our Lord likewise himself, the true 
Jonas, who was sent to preach [repentance] to the world, 
fasted forty days: and, leaving to us the inheritance of his 
fasting, still prepares our souls for the eating of his body by 
the same number.” 

Here we have the fitness of forty days for penance in the 
judgment of St. Jerom, and, we suppose, of the church of his 
time; the only remark thence we make as yet. 

The fitness of Kaster-day for the readmission of those peni- 
tents into the bosom of the church we shall find from Gre- 
gory Nyssen, in the preface of that excellent letter which he 
wrote to Letoius bishop of Metilene about canonical penances, 
and sent him probably for an Easter present. It thus begins: 
τος his too is one of those things which appertain to the holy 
festival, the consideration of the rightful and canonical dispen- 
sation which is to be exercised upon offenders ; that every spi- 
ritual malady, which has been contracted by any sin, may 
have its proper cure. For seeing this catholic festival, the 
festival of the creation, kept throughout the world every year, 
in the stated period of the annual circle, is celebrated for the 


t Greg. Nyss. Epist. Canon. ad 
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resurrection of him that fell: (and sin is a fall, and rising up 
from the fall of sin is a resurrection :) it must be very proper 
on this day, not only to bring to God, by the grace of the 
font, such as are transformed by regeneration ; but those too, 
who by penitence and turning to God are come back from 
dead works into the way of life; to lead these as it were by 
the hand to that saving hope from which they have been 
estranged by sin.” ᾿ 

The meaning of this preface is plain, that a penitential dis- 
course was as proper a subject before Easter as a catechet- 
ical. And this he might think fit to premise, because in 
those times there might seem to be more occasion for the 
catechetical, then, when by the grace of God the number of 
those who needed solemn penance was very inconsiderable in 
respect of the multitude of adult converts to Christianity. 
And for the same reason, I presume, penance appears more 
formally in the Lents of some ages hereafter, than it did be- 
fore; because few grown persons were then to be baptized 
to whom catechetical discourses belonged ; and occasion for 
the other, the penitential exhortations, there was then too 
much ; not but that the solemn preparation of penitents by 
Lent might have been as ancient well nigh as that of the 
candidates for baptism. The reason certainly for their ad- 
mission at Easter was the same ; as our author has suggested, 
and we have before observed. 


CHAPTER IX. 


§. I. A Lent always and every where observed, though not of forty days. 
δ. II. Mr. Daillé’s objections against it from Cassian ; 

δ. III. From St. Jerom ; 

§. IV. From St. Chrysostom. 


δ. I. Tue reader may perceive, by the liberty we have taken 
of this digression, concerning baptism and penance, that we 
are now at leisure, and free of all difficulties concerning 
the actual observation of the forty season. And indeed 
about the fast, of it Mr. Daillé henceforth gives us no trouble; 
but against the apostolical rite, he is still looking out for 
evidence. But in that point the reader may have already 
understood how little we are concerned; who do not pretend 
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to prove that a Lent of so many certain days was observed 
in the latter end of the apostolical age, but that some Lent 
there then was generally kept by all, and probably of forty 
days by some im the second century ; a thing that will not, I 
presume, appear so strange, when we come to the second 
part of this discourse. ‘Though therefore I am inclinable to 
believe that there was very anciently some regard had to the 
uumber forty, and that this in process of time increased very 
much, so as to have been the solemn number of Lent in 
many churches by the end of the third century; yet I am 
willing to allow, from what we have seen of St. Chrysostom, 
that this observation grew so universal from the recom- 
mendation of the Nicene fathers. Those forty days too, 
though regarded and observed, yet I do not say that they 
were all of them fasted, and every where equally ; but am 
ready to allow what St. Chrysostom intimates", that in his 
time at Antioch, “some fasted two, some three, and some all 
the weeks of them,” at their own discretion; and what 
Socrates wil hereafter tell us of the same kind. 

δ. IT. That also which Cassian, a disciple of St. Chryso- 
stom’s, says, aud is used to be produced upon this argu- 
ment, as an unanswerable objection against the antiquity of 
Lent, 1 have no need to dissemble. “It is to be known,” 
says he, x “that this observation of forty days [as it 1s now 
strictly enjoined} had no being as long as the perfection of 
the primitive church continued. For those who enlarged 
the fast throughout the whole year were not confined by the 
necessity of this ordinance, nor within such narrow bounds 


ἃ ᾿Ανδριάντων ιστ΄. 

* Cassian. Collat. 21. cap. 30: 
Sciendum sane hance observantiam 
quadragesime, quamdiu ecclesiz il- 
lus primitive perfectio permansit, 


suis opibus incubaret :—id tune 
universis sacerdotibus placuit, ut 
homines curis secularibus illigatos, 
et pene, ut ita dixerim, continentiz 
et compunctionis ignaros, ad opus 


penitus non fuisse. Non enim pre- 
cepti hujus necessitate, nec quasi 
legali sanctione constricti, arctissi- 
mis jejuniorum terminis claudeban- 
tur, qui totum anni spatium equali 
jejunio concludebant. Verum cum 
ab illa apostolica devotione descen- 


dens quotidie credentium multitudo © 


sanctum canonica jejuniorum in- 
dictione revocarent, et velut lega- 
lium decimarum necessitate compel- 
lerent: 4186 utique infirmis prodesse 
possit, et perfectis preejudicare non 
possit, qui sub gratia evangelii con- 
stituti voluntaria legem devotione 
transcendunt. 
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of fasting as if under a legal restraint. But when the mul- 
titude of believers, daily falling off from that apostolical de- 
votion, began to grow worldly :...... then it was thought fit 
by the bishops of the universal church, that men, immersed 
in the cares of the world, and wholly ignorant, if 1 may so 
say, of any such thing as abstinence and repentance, should 
be reduced to the holy duty by this canonical injunction of 
fasts, and compelled to it, as it were, by the imposition of a 
legal tenthy: an injunction advantageous to the weak, and 
which cannot be prejudicial to the perfect, those, who, being 
under the grace of the gospel, by their voluntary devotion 
[already] exceed the prescribed law.” 

I shall not now observe, what some might venture to say, 
that Cassian speaks all this upon mistake, supposing with 
Eusebius here, what he evidently does in another place2, that 
the Egyptian Lssenes, described by Philo, were disciples of 
St. Mark, and that the primitive Christians lived all at first 
in that austerity. I shall only remark, that Cassian speaks 
here of the forty days, and not of a Lent in general; and of 
their being fasted by injunction, and not at discretion. And 
therefore those perfect men of his, who fasted the whole year, 
might however have fasted some peculiar time before Easter 
with a more peculiar devotion: (for that they fasted all the 
days cannot be meant by him, much less with an equal ab- 
stinence:) and they might too, some of them, have so parti- 
cularly fasted forty days, though not by legal direction, yet 
by their own choice, notwithstanding any thing said in this 
place. If too we understand the time when these forty days 


y This tenth of the days of the 
year is 36, the number of fast days 
in a Lent of six weeks, such as the 
Alexandrians kept, as well as the 
Latins. And this number is the 
integral tenth of the days of a 
solar year: but exactly so of the 
Egyptian year, which reckoned but 
360 days, and accounted the other 
as supernumerary. For this notion 
of tithing of the year looks like a 
subtilty of their calculation. 

2 Cassian. de Coenob. Instit. lib. 


2.cap.5. In primordiis fidei pauci 
quidem, sed probatissimi, sicut a 
Marco normam suscepere vivendi, 
non solum illa magnifica retinebant, 
que primitus credentium turbas le- 
gimus celebrasse ; verum his multo 
sublimiora cumulaverant.—Ea igi- 
tur tempestate, cum ecclesiz illius 
primitive perfectio penes succes- 
sores suos adhuc recenti memoria 
inviolata duraret, fervensque pau- 
corum fides necdum in multitudi- 
nem dispersa tepuisset. 
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were first imposed by common consent to have been that of 
the Nicene council, this is no more than we before had from 
his master St. Chrysostom. But if he means some elder 
times, and he may the very first age; (for they began to be 
lukewarm very early, as we learn from some parts of the New 
Testament ;) we have then a testimony from Cassian of a 
much higher antiquity for this quadragesimal institution. 
However, that which he adds, concerning the imposition of 
forty days, whenever it began, that it was no hinderance to 
the perfect, is very observable, and to be considered by all 
pretenders to perfection. For the injunction he intimates, 
though not made for the perfect, would however be kept by 
them: and they would show they were under grace, by ex- 
ceeding, and not by transgressing the ecclesiastical law. In- 
asmuch as he that fasts every day will not fail to fast forty, 
and he that is ready to offer his whole time will not hold back 
the tenth. 

§. III. We see how far Cassian’s expressions are from any 
refiection upon the institution of Lent: and those of St. 
Jerom, alleged usually for the same purpose, apparently re- 
quire the same construction, and need only to be seen, if the 
reader will bear the length of the passage : 2 Some may say, 


a Hieron. in cap. 4. Epist. ad 
Galat. Dicat aliquis: Si dies ob- 
servare non licet, et menses, et tem- 
pora, et annos: nos quoque simile 
crimen incurrimus, quartam sabbati 
observantes, et Parasceven, et diem 
Dominicam, et jejunium quadrage- 
sime, et pasche festivitatem, et 
Pentecostes letitiam, et pro varie- 
tate regionum diversa in honorem 
martyrum tempora c¢nstituta. Ad 
quod qui simpliciter respondelit, 
dicet, non eosdem Judaicee observa- 
tionis dies esse, quos nostros. Nos 
enim non azymorum ,pascha cele- 
bramus, sed resurrectionis et crucis: 
nec septem, juxta morem Israel, 
numeramus hebdomadas in Pente- 
coste; sed Spiritus Sancti venera- 
mur adyentum. Et ne inordinata 


congregatio populi fidem minueret 
in Christo, propterea dies aliqui con- 
stituti sunt, ut in unum omnes pa- 
riter veniremus: non quo celebrior 
sit dies illa, qua convenimus; sed 
quo, quacunque die conveniendum 
sit, ex conspectu mutuo letitia ma- 
jor oriatur. Qui vero opposite 
queestioni acutius respondere cona- 
tur, illud affirmat; omnes dies 
eequales esse; nec per Parasceven 
tantum Christum crucifigi, et die 
Dominica resurgere, sed semper 
sanctam resurrectionis esse diem, 
et semper eum carne vesci Domi- 
nica. Jejuniorum autem et con- 
gregationum interea dies, propter 
eos a viris prudentibus constitutos, 
qui magis seculo vacant, quam Deo; 


. nec possunt, immo nolunt, toto in 
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if it be not lawful to observe days and months, &c., we then 
are under the like guilt, who observe Wednesday and Friday 
and the Lord’s day, and the fast of the forty season, and the 
holy days of the passover, and the joy of the Pentecost, and 
the several days that are kept in several countrics in honour 
of martyrs. To this he that will give the plain answer will 
reply, That the days the Jews observe are not the same with 
ours. For we do not celebrate the passover of unleavened 
bread, but of the resurrection and the cross: neither do we 
in Pentecost reckon the seven weeks with the Jews, but in 
veneration of the coming of the Holy Ghost. And, lest the 
want of orderly assembling should be a cause of decay of re- 
ligion, therefore days in which we should come together have 
been appointed: not that the day in which we meet is of it- 
self more solemn; but that,in what day soever it be we meet, 
there may arise a festival joy from our mutual sight one of 
another. This is the plain answer. But he that would en- 
deavour to give a more acute and refined one will say ; That 
all days are equal, and that Friday is not the only day of the 
crucifixion, nor the Lord’s day of the resurrection: but that 
there is always a resurrection day to him, and that he always 
feeds on cur Lord’s body: but that such days of fasting and 
assembling have been prescribed by wise men, for the sake 
of those who are employed more about the world than God, 
and cannot, or rather will not, assemble together every day 
of their life. 

The plain answer, for ought appears, is not judged by St. 
Jerom to be the worst. And the other, the more subtle one, 
relishes, we know, of the refinement and allegory of Origen 
and Clemens Alexandrinus, from whom, I suppose, it was 
taken: and what we before observed is now to be remem- 
bered, that the Lord’s day itself is here put in the same case 
with the days of Tent, &c., and that the reason for their in- 
stitution is common, and that they are said alike all of them 
to have had prudent men for their authors. Now those pru- 
dent men, if they were the authors of the observation of the 


ecclesia vitae sue tempore congre- vel orandi tempora, vel jejunandi, 
gari. Quotus enim quisque est, qui semper exerceat ? 
saltem hac pauca, que statuta sunt, 
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Lord’s day, must have been the apostles themselves, as we pre- 
sume the authors of the observation of a Lent were at least 
apostolical : but if they are to be understood the authors of 
the injunction of such an observation ; in that sense possibly 
the authors for the Lord’s day might have been apostolical ; 
and those for an additional Lent beyond Good-Friday or Sa- 
turday, yet later. He too that makes this last answer, and 
seems to slight the ordinance of times and days, does it in 
virtue of his great perfection, such of which Cassian now 
spake: one who is above the ordinance, because he never 
wanted it ; as a charitable Christian is above the law against 
stealing: and does not plead for the abridgment of the fast, 
but for the extending it throughout the year ;. therefore ac- 
counting no single day holy, because all are so to him. 

§. IV. These are the objections against the devout institu- 
tion of Lent, brought out of St. Jerom and Cassian: others 
there are from St. Chrysostom, but of the like nature, and not 
worth the answering. As when he says, in the passage above 
produced, ‘‘that every communion is a passover,” he speaks it 
partly in the sense now mentioned; and, besides, in opposi- 
tion to the Jewish superstition of those Syrians, who took 
the Levitical designation of the passover to be still in force. 
And when he elsewhere prefers the abstinence from vice, as 
from swearing, before that from meats, it is plain he speaks 
not against the observation of that abstinence, as a thing not 
to be practised; but as a thing absurd and unprofitable, 
without a suitable conversation, a necessary concomitant, and 
always to be presumed. 

As therefore we have Mr. Daillé’s confession for the uni- 
versal observation of these forty days at the latter end of this 
age, and that Lent hereafter increased rather than diminished: 
so we hope the equal reader will confess, that the prejudices 
that very learned person would have raised against it, from 
some authors about that time, are very unjustly grounded. 
I have therefore now no more to do in this first part of my 
task ; and am to shut up my evidence, and conclude here 
with a brief recapitulation: but in that I shall be assisted by 
two contemporary authors about the middle of the fifth age, 


Sozomen and Socrates, whom the reader will be pleased to 
hear. 
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On Os io ig oi Χ; 


§. 1. Sozomen’s account of the keeping of Lent in his time, about ann. 
Chr. 440. 

δ. IL. What additions have been made since. 

§. III. Socrates’ account of the practice of the same age, I suppose, by the 
Novatians. 

§. IV. His wonder, that Lents of differing lengths should all of them be 
called the forty season. 

§. V. ‘The Conclusion. 


§. I. Tue Novatians, who held it unlawful to readmit any 
into the church who had either renounced the faith in time 
of persecution or had committed some other grievous crimes, 
and who had on this account themselves renounced the com- 
munion of the church in St. Cyprian’s time, about the middle 
of the third century, were now greatly divided among them- 
selves, in this age, about the observation of aster; the same 
dispute which the authority of the Nicene council had com- 
posed among the catholics, now breaking out among those 
schismatics, and making a new and very angry schism be- 
tween them. This quarrel of theirs Sozomen relates, and 
upon occasion of it he mentions the peaceable behaviour of 
Anicetus and Polycarp, remembered on the same subject by 
Irenzus ; and, in imitation of the same author, and to show 
that it is not fit to break communion about such traditional 
differences, he represents at large the great variety of usages 
in the churches of his time professing the same faith: “that 
among the Scythians there is but one bishop over all their 
cities : whereas in Arabia, &c., there are bishops in villages : 
that in Rome there are no more than seven deacons ; and 
they sing halleluiah there but once in the year, on Easter 


@ Sozom. 1. 7. c.19.—Ovre δὲ ὁ τε πᾶσα καὶ ἡ Αἴγυπτος σὺν τοῖς 
ἐπίσκοπος, οὔτε ἄλλος τὶς ἐνθάδε ἐπ΄ ῃΠαλαιστινοῖς. Οἱ δὲ ἑπτὰ, ὡς ἐν 
» , , : » ms 
ἐκκλησίας διδάσκει" παρὰ δὲ ᾿Αλε- Κωνσταντινουπόλει, καὶ τοῖς πέριξ 
ξανδρεῦσι μόνος ὁ τῆς πόλεως ἐπί- ἔθνεσι, μέχρι Φοινίκων. ἔἤΑλλοι δὲ 

Κ Ν \ \ - δὲ ΄“ , > ἊΝ a bal ς ‘ 
okomos.—Kat τὴν πρὸ tavtns δὲ τρεῖς σποράδην ἐν ταῖς ἕξ ἢ ἑπτὰ 
΄ \ > τ “ 
καλουμένην τεσσαρακοστὴν, ἐν ἣ νηστεύουσιν. Οἱ δὲ ἅμα τρεῖς πρὸ 

, \ ληθ ε ‘A > ] a -“ ς - , “ « + , 
νηστεύει τὸ πλῆθος, οἱ μὲν eis ἐξ τῆς ἑορτῆς συνάπτουσιν of δὲ δύο, 
ς rd € a“ , « ~ Aa 
ἑβδομάδας ἡμερῶν λογίζονται, ὡς ὡς of ra Μοντανοῦ φρονοῦντες. 
> 
Thrvpiot, καὶ of πρὸς δύσιν, Λιβύη 
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Sunday: that there either> the bishop preaches, or some one 
else; but in Alexandria the bishop only, &c. And (he adds) 
the forty season, as it is called, before Easter, in which the 
people use to fast, some reckon by six weeks, as those of 1|- 
lvricum do, and all Europe, westward, and those of Afric 
and Egypt and Palestine ; some by seven, as in Constanti- 
nople, and the countries about it, as far eastward as the Pho- 
nicians. And some fast three of the six or seven weeks dis- 
continued ; and some the three before Easter together; and 
some two, as the followers of Montanus.”’ 

That the followers of Montanus kept their Lent the fort- 
night before Easter, we find here, and have observed in its 
proper place. 

δ. 11. What the author says concerning the different reck- 
oning of the forty season in the west and in the east, is not 
only observable for the history of his time, but for the under- 
standing of modern practice. The western empire, with 
Egypt and Palestine, accounted the forty-two days of six 
weeks to be their forty season, as the LX XIT Interpreters 
are commonly called the LXX: but of these they fasted only 
thirty-six, ail the Sundays being exempted. The eastern 
empire (Palestine and Egypt then excepted) called seven 
weeks, that 1s, forty-nine days, their forty season: for they 
were still under the number fifty. But then, because they 
did not think it fit to fast on the sabbath, no more than 
on the Sunday, unless only on the Saturday of passion-week, 
they hkewise deducting their seven Sundays and six Satur- 
days, fasted effectually no more than thirty-six days. Since 
that time, the Greek church, that they may in some sort be 
nearer to the number forty, have added an eighth week of 
previous abstinence; beginning on those five days to fast 


Ὁ In this place, that our witness 
may be the more credible hereafter 
in our cause, 1 have offered at a 
small correction of the text, to re- 
concile it to the truth of the fact. 
For it has been abundantly proved, 
and particularly by Quesnel, in his 
edition of Leo, that the bishop of 
Rome preached there very often in 


Sozomen’s time: who is therefore 
commonly delivered up here to a 
charge of ignorance and _ negli- 
gence: whereas a very slight change 
of εἴτε for οὔτε (a thing in which 
critics are not used to be difficult in 
favour of any author) would have 
saved his credit, and rectified the 
whole matter. 
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from flesh, though they allow themselves the use of eggs and 
milk and cheese and butter, things from which in the seven 
following weeks they strictly forbear. And they besides, for 
an introduction to this whole fast, set apart another ninth 
week, wherein they specially prepare for it, by confession of 
their own sins, and forgiveness of the sins of others against 
themselves. This is the additional practice of the Greeks. 
And the Latins likewise have enlarged their Lent: and, 
whereas before they rather adjusted the space of time within 
which they kept their fast, than the number of days they did 
actually fast, to the number forty, (forty-two being nearer to 
forty than thirty-six.) they have since thought it better to 
make up the number forty precisely of such fasting days ; 
and have therefore added four to the former, beginning on 
the Wednesday of the seventh week, as is well known. 

δ. III. What we have from Sozomen is express, and with- 
out dispute: what follows from Socrates is more confused 
and ambiguous; but may serve however to give us some 
light. He, writing at the same time with Sozomen, and 
taking the same occasion, from the Novatian difference, to 
enter upon the like discourse, says, among other things, 
e“ Those of the same faith differ in their usages....'The fast, 
for example, before Easter is differently observed in different 
places. For those in Rome fast three continued weeks before 
Easter, except Saturdays and Sundays: but the Iilyrians and 
Grecians of Europe and Alexandrians keep a fast of six weeks 
before Easter, calling it the forty season. And, besides these, 
there are others, who beginning seven wecks before, and fast- 
ing by intervals only three weeks of five days apiece, call that 


¢ Socrat. Hist. Eccles. 5. 22. 
Αὐτίκα Tas πρὸ τοῦ πάσχα νηστείας 
ἄλλως παρ᾽ ἄλλοις φυλαττομένας 
ἐστὶν εὑρεῖν. Οἱ μὲν γὰρ ἐν Ῥώμῃ 
τρεῖς πρὸ τοῦ πάσχα ἑβδομάδας, 
πλὴν σαββάτου καὶ κυριακῆς, συνημ- 
Οἱ δὲ ἐν Ἰλλυ- 
ριοῖς καὶ ὅλῃ τῇ Ἑλλάδι καὶ οἱ ἐν 
᾿Αλεξανδρείᾳ πρὸ ἑβδομάδων ἕξ τὴν 


A ig , 
πρὸ τοῦ πάσχα νηστείαν νηστεύουσι, 


, 
μένας νηστενουσιν. 


τεσσαρακοστὴν αὐτὴν ὀνομάζοντες. 


” ΄ = 
Αλλοι δὲ παρὰ τούτους πρὸ ἑπτὰ τῆς 
ς ΄-Ἄ ς , “A , > , 
ἑορτῆς ἑβδομάδων τῆς νηστείας ἀρχό- 
μενοι καὶ τρεῖς μόνας πενθημέρους ἐκ 
’, ec 
διαλημμάτων νηστεύοντες οὐδὲν ἧττον 
καὶ αὐτοὶ τεσσαρακοστὴν τὸν χρόνον 
τοῦτον καλοῦσι. Καὶ θαυμάσαι μοι 
ἔπεισι, πῶς οὗτοι περὶ τῶν ἀριθμὸν τῶν 
ς “ a ‘ 
ἡμερῶν διαφωνοῦντες τεσσαρακοστὴν 
αὐτὴν ὀνομάζουσι. Καὶ ἄλλος ἄλλον 
λόγον τῆς ὀνομασίας εὑρεσιλογοῦντες 
> ¢ 
ἀποδιδόασι. 
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space of time nevertheless the forty season. And I caunot 
but wonder how those who differ so in the number of the 
days should agree to give them that common name, of which 
denomination several inquisitive men have given several ac- 
counts. Neither is there a difference only about the number 
of days, but about the abstinence of their diet. Some abstain 
from all that has life; some eat of no animal but fish; some 
of birds too; some abstain from fruits and eggs; some take 
only dry bread; and some admit not that ; but others eating 
not till three in the afternoon, after that use their liberty. 
And infinite are the differences about these things ; concern- 
ing which we have no written precept: and thence it is plain 
that they are left by the apostles to every one’s own judgment 
and choice; that every one may voluntarily do what is good, 
not for fear, or out of necessity.” 

This account of Socrates has been much questioned in what 
relates to Rome: it being apparent from Sozomen, and other- 
wise, that in that time not three weeks, but six were observed 
in that city. He himself too afterwards says, that they fasted 
there all Saturdays, (as they are known to have done in that 
age from other hands,) excepting that before Easter only. 
The author for this has met with a very hard censure from 
some; others have endeavered to salve the matter with new 
readings: and Valesius stands so much on his side as to take 
up the paradox, and justify every tittle he is supposed to say, 
against all opponents. But, it may be, the fairer way would 
be, not to understand him of the practice of the catholics, of 
which Sozomen and others speak; but of the Novatians, of 
whose affairs all own that he had a particular knowledge, if 
he was not inclined to their sect. From their dispute it was 
he entered upon this discourse ; and from some memorials of 
theirs he may have drawn up something of this account ; 
which otherwise might easily have been as plain and full as 
that of Sozomen, had it not been wrote in a different view. 
And so, if we suppose the regard to forty days to have first 
prevailed universally from the council of Nice, we may sup- ᾿ 
pose that the Novatians, having had no share in that council, 
continued at least at Rome in their old custom, and kept on 
their three weeks. If this conjecture pass for the three 
weeks, I should then either think that the Romans had not 
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begun to fast on Saturday till after the Novatians had left 
them; or that a word, or rather a numeral letter4, should be 
supplied in the original, and Thursday be understood: a day, 
as St. Augustine tells use, not commonly fasted in his time, 
and possibly not in Lent by the Romans in the time of No- 
vatian. 

§. IV. But on this I lay no stress; and shall only take 
notice of the remark which Socrates makes, with some won- 
der, that numbers of days so different should all have the 
same denomination, and be called from the number forty. 
It is plain, that neither the western nor eastern church of his 
time did measure adequately either the days they fasted or 
the term of days within which they fasted by the number of 
forty: but, however, a regard they had to it, and @ forty sea- 
son they all pretended to keep. We have withal seen how 
that denomination obtained so much, that all spaces of fast- 
ing, and in all seasons of the year, were called by it. For so 
St. Jerom termed the two fasts instituted by Montanusf, 
though they were but of a week each of them, and in other 
times of the year. 

What reasons were then assigned for this common name 
Socrates tells us not, and I wish we knew. It should seem, 
at first sight, that the Christians aspired, in a fast of so great 
devotion, to the imitation of the most solemn fasts recorded 
in scripture, those of Moses and Elias, and that particularly 
of their blessed Master. And then, when the church had 
once fixed upon that number of days for their example in 
general, the fasts of lesser duration might well go under the 
same name by an easy metonymy. But all this will be yet 
more natural, if those fasts so recorded were rather miracu- 
lous in the manner than singular in the extent of days; 
and the number forty had been always with the Jews the 
proper number for an extraordinary humiliation: a con- 


d The guess I intimate is, that 
πέμπτης or ε΄ should be inserted be- 
fore σαββάτου, and the exception run 
thus, πλὴν ε΄ σαββάτου καὶ κυριακῆς. 

e August. ad Casulan. 
ergo Romani quid agant, quia etiam 
ipsi nimium contumeliose hujus dis- 
putatione tractantur; apud quos 


Videant . 


omnibus istis sex diebus, preter 
paucissimos clericos aut monachos, 
quotusquisque invenitur, qui fre- 
quentet quotidiana jejunia? maxime 
quia ibi jejunandum quinta sabbati 
non videtur? Hoc de omni septi- 
mana dictum, ut e premissis patet. 
f Chap. 4. p. 336. note », 
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jecture we are to offer hereafter, in the other part of this 
discourse. 

δ. V. And thus have we viewed the practice of Lent 
through the first 400 years. We have scen in the last of 
those centuries, when Christianity came to be more openly 
professed under the Christian emperors, and abounded in 
writers, many express and undeniable testimonies of the 
general observation, though in a different manner, of the 
forty season, then commonly so called from forty days. In 
the next age above it, the third, and as high, too, as the mid- 
dle of it, a time that affords us not many authors, and when 
there was little occasion to speak of this matter, we have, 
however, a very punctual account of their strict manner of 
keeping the passion-week, from one of the greatest men of 
the church, who happened to be consulted about a nicety of 
ending this Lent. And that their great strictness in the 
holy week, equal to any that was used after, may well induce 
us to imagine, that these men had not left the devotion of all 
the preceding weeks to be added by the very next gencration : 
especially when we find the forty season expressly mentioned 
in Origen, a master of this Dionysius, as consecrated to fast- 
ing. For that place of Origen, though we have it only from 
the version of Ruffinus, and he none of the most exact trans- 
lators ; yet certainly, if he was not the worst that ever was, is 
much more likely to be truly rendered, than wrong; there 
being no reason to fasten the falsity on this word more than 
on any other of the sentence ; nor any wonder to find that 
spoke of now, which not long after was celebrated so much. 
But to proceed : we have seen further from Tertullian, an au- 
thor to be reckoned to the second century, as well as to the 
third, that the days in which our Lord was taken away, Good- 
Friday, and the holy Saturday at least, if not the whole week. 
were, in the opinion of the church of his time, to be fasted 
by all from apostolical authority ; and that no other days 
were to be fasted necessarily, and as by divine precept, but 
at discretion only, and as Christians should think fit in godly 
prudence. Upon the account of which discretionary uncer- 
tainty, the argument he was engaged in made it not proper 
for him to say any more concerning them, nor to tell us the 
several customs of several churches about that arbitrary part 
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of Lent; though it may otherwise be collected, even from 
him, that there was then such an additional time observed. 
But, to go yet higher, and nearer to the apostolical age: 
about the year 190, and not go from the death of St. J ohn, 
Trenzeus, a venerable, and now a very old bishop, who had 
conversed familiarly with the great Polycarp, as Polycarp had 
with St.John and other apostles, has happened to let us 
know, though incidentally only, the various observation of his 
time; that some thought they ought to fast one, some two, 
and some more days, and some forty ; as we have learned too, 
in the general, both from him and the bishops of almost the 
whole church concurrently with him, that some such ante- 
paschal fast had been all along observed in all places up te 
the time of the apostles themselves. 


HOOPER, VOL, I. cc 


Pahl. i. 


aN HSS AY 
CONCERNING THE ORIGINAL OF LENT. 
SUBDIVIDED INTO TWO REPARTITIONS : 


THE FIRST SHOWING PREPARATORILY, THAT MOST OF THE ANCIENT 
CHRISTIAN ORDINANCES WERE DERIVED FROM THE JEWS; 


THE SECOND CONJECTURING THAT LENT IS OF THE SAME ORIGINAL. 


THE PREFACE, 


HAVING viewed the ancient observation of Lent, we now proceed 
to inquire into its original; and concerning that, the conjectures are 
various. Some ascribe its rise to apostolical constitution ; some to 
casual practice, imitated and enlarged by others: the one supposing 
forty days to be the prescribed number, and that those who fasted 
fewer were deficient ; others imagining, that one day only, the day 
of the passion, was first kept by the grief, rather than devotion, of 
some good Christians; and that this afterwards grew to that large 
number of days by the piety, if not superstition, of following ages: 
all agreeing in this, that it was a novel institution at the earliest, 
being wholly Christian, and having no precedent from any former 
usage. Now, to these conjectures, not seeming to be very satisfac- 
tory, 1 have adventured to add another, drawn from the custom of 
the Jews, concerning their great fast, and their penitential prepara- 
tion before it: hoping, if it appears reasonably well grounded, that 
it may help to give a clearer light, as well as a better colour, to 
a season so much and so long observed in the church of Christ. 

And here I intended, at first, to have entered immediately upon 
the view of the expiation-dav of the Jews, and their preparatory sea- 
son, comparing them with our expiation, the passion-day, and its 
previous Lent: and the parallel, if I mistake not, is so exactly cor- 
respondent, as to make one apt to believe, at the first sight, that one 
of those lines was drawn by the other. But, because I am sensible 
that some objections may be raised both against the design itself, and 
the authorities I am to use, I shall endeavour first to remove them ; 
and possibly, by the answers I am to give, I may not only smooth 
the way, but make such advances, as may bring us, at the same time, 
nearer to the admittance of what I have proposed. 

There are three prejudices, I foresee, which may encounter this 
undertaking 

1. The first may be, That it is not probable the primitive Christ- 
ians would imitate the Jews, or fit they should: 

2. The other, That the traditional writings they have are not suf- 
ficient authority for the knowledge of their ancient customs : 

3. And the last may be this, That such a derivation of Lent must 
be false, because it is new. 

These three prejudices have occasioned the addition of the first 
member of this part; and the reader, if he pleases, may pass it over. 
But of those the two last will be easily satisfied by the consideration 
of the first; and upon that subject I shall enlarge the more freely, 
because it may be as delightful and instructive to observe the original 
of many other Christian institutions as of Lent. 


REPARTITION 1. 


That most of the ancient Christian ordinances were derived 
from the Jews. 


Casa Tin. 1 


§. I. Not dishonourable for Christian ordinances to be borrowed from the 
Jews: and they generally were. First, such considered as are 
mentioned in scripture, as, 

§. II. Baptism. It was a rite by which, as well as by others, proselytes 
were admitted into Judaism. 

8.111. Christian baptism, as expressed in the New Testament, an imitation 
of it. 


ioe AMONG the ancient heretics, some, it is known, re- 
ceived our Saviour and his gospel, but rejected the Mosaical 
law, and blasphemed its God. And there may be many now, 
(though more innocent,) who, at this distance from the rise 
of Christianity, may cither have lost the remembrance of its 
original, and forget that the last covenant has any dependence 
on the first; or else, in pride of our greater privileges, may 
scornfully overlook the dispensation of Moses, as a beggarly 
element, and, in the vanity of a neighbour-nation, may think 
it a disparagement to the Christian religion to be thought of 
Jewish extraction. And there may seem to have been more 
cause given for this conceit from some learned books of late, 
which have treated concerning the Jewish and the Egyptian 
antiquities ; and which have been misunderstood so far by 
some, to the prejudice of the Old Testament, that those who 
have not considered the matter well may look upon it as very 
dishonourable to Christianity to borrow any thing from that 
nation, which is suspected to have borrowed so much of all 
its neighbours, and to have robbed even the religion of the 
Egyptians. But they need not fear; for truth can never suffer 
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from truth: and if it shall indeed appear that the Mosaic 
religion was conformable to the worship of their eastern neigh- 
bours, it may, notwithstanding, no less maintain its divine 
authority. Knowledge, we know, as well as empire, began in 
that part of the world ; and there the many traditions con- 
cerning God, descended from Noah and others of his inspired 
sons, were lodged and preserved: blended, we may think, and 
much corrupted with many falsities and superstitions; vari- 
ously too by its various depositaries, the Chaldzans, Egypt- 
ians, Pheenicians, Arabians, &c. Now all these had something 
of the same religion, as they had of the same language, but in 
a different dialect and manner: and what if God was pleased, 
by the ministry of Moses, to reform it from the many addi- 
tions, impious or immoral, with which it had been severally 
adulterated; retaining some indifferent customs innocently 
introduced ; instituting others in opposition to the more dan- 
gerous errors, and directing some eminent parts of the whole 
to a further prospect of another and more perfect revelation 
yet to come; and all these laws, for the use of a peculiar 
people, to reduce into one code, and authorize by a new 
sanction ? 

Such a reformed religion we may suppose that of the Jews 
to have been; and need not therefore be afraid, if our religion 
be said to be a further reformation of that Judaism: a title 
Mr. Selden frequently gives it, but to be understood, not as if 
it were a repurgation of the old from any error, but as it is 
the completion and perfection of it according to the original 
design. And as certainly as our blessed Saviour and his apo- 
stles were of Hebrew lineage, so certain it is, that our religion 
is grafted on the Jewish. Neither do the expressions only 
and allusions of the gospel relate to the customs of the law, 
not well otherwise to be understood ; but some of its chief in- 
stitutions are known to be derived thence. For as before, 
many of the Mosaic rites were unquestionably designed to 
presignify our Saviour; so some of them were afterwards 
taken into his service, always to minister unto him; not ad- 
mitted only for the present, out of condescension to the 
native or proselyte Jews, of whom then the greatest number 
of converts consisted ; but some formally adopted, and others 
laudably continued, for perpetuity. This has in part been 
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already copiously demonstrated by many very learned writers : 
and if any thing shall chance to be added by me, I offer 
it with all submission. And indeed it would not be pertinent 
to my business, to pretend in this matter to any new disco- 
veries, who am rather now, by such observations as are well 
agreed and received, to try to favour another guess, I am by 
and by to advance. 

But besides, to be honest to the reader, and withal to put 
him out of any fear ; I am here to profess, that I pretend not 
to the depths of the Talmudical learning, nor intend to en- 
gage him in it; having never dug in the dark mine myself, 
but only seen something of that which has been brought 
above ground by others, and exposed to common use, either 
in the translations of the Mishnah, or of Maimonides, (for of 
him I have not read much more than is in Latin,) or in the 
works of modern authors. 

The reader therefore will be pleased to go on, and see how 
much of the Christian appointments appears to have been 
copied from the Jewish. And here he will presently find it 
agreed by all, that the two sacraments were taken thence ; 
that the weekly observation of the Lord’s day was in imita- 
tion of their sabbath; that the discipline of the Christian 
church came from the Jewish ; and that the apostles, presby- 
ters, and deacons were officers after their model. But, be- 
sides these principal ordinances, which are expressed in the 
New Testament, he will find too, that many circumstances, 
which in the second age attended those ordinances, were 
likewise Jewish ; as well as many other unscriptural customs, 
which are known to have been in use in those days. 

I shall first consider the scriptural usages, and afterwards 
those which are remembered in the next age. And the scrip- 
tural I take by themselves, both because of the authority for 
their practice, and of the consent for their derivation : though, 
in the expounding of the Jewish customs for the first, 1 may 
happen to join what belongs to the later sort, to avoid here- 
after unnecessary repetition. 

δ. If. And to begin with baptism: this was with the Jews 
a sacramental rite, whereby those who were converted from 
heathenism were initiated into their religion. A rite little 
practised among them now : for they have had a long while 
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but very few converts; and such people, as they tell us4, 
were always suspected by them, as apt to apostatize, and 
draw away others; as it happened, in their opinion, in the 
matter of the golden calf and at Kibroth-Hattaavah. For 
these reasons, it may be, the Jewish traditionaries have not 
been very particular on this subject; neither hath Maimon- 
ides treated of it by itself, and expressly, but occasionally 
only, in a treatise of prohibited marriages. 

There he tells us, that the admission of a convert was 
made by these three steps: first, if he was a male, by circum- 
cision ; then, by baptism ; and, last of all, by sacrifice. 

First, he that offered to become a Jew was examined by 
them concerning the cause of his conversion, whether it was 
religious; and had some part of the law especially proposed 
to him, that of the unity of God, and of the crime of idolatry; 
and if he professed himself willing to adhere to it, they cir- 
cumcised him‘. Then, after some convenient time, they pro- 
ceeded to baptize him. This was to be done in the presence 
and by the authority of three at least, as commissioners for 
the action. They stood over him, when he was in the water, 
and again interrogated him, proposing some of the harder and 
some of the easier precepts of the law; and if he persisted in 
his former resolution of taking upon him its obedience, they 
baptized him¢. Thus were grown persons baptized upon 
their own engagements: and children too were admitted to 
the same favour, by the permission of the consistory, their 
fathers, or three others, instead of a father, undertaking for 
them®. 

And now, by virtue of this his baptism, he is taken out of 
the number of the Gentilesf, and ceases to have any kindred 
upon the account of his natural birth ; so much that, as they 
say, if his mother should turn Jew also, he may marry her by 
the letter of Moses’ law, though by the decretals of the 
canon law he was bound to observe the prohibited degrees on 
the mother’s sides. So was the proselyte held to be as an 
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infant then new born, and to have become an Israelite; to 
be in a state of sanctity’, and under the wings of the divine 
majesty, 

So absolutely are they understood to be rendered Israelites 
now by this baptism only ; but heretofore, when their temple 
was up, the proselytes were not reckoned to be fully holy, 
nor to have lodged themselves perfectly under the wings of 
God’s Majesty, until they were further admitted to his wor- 
ship by sacrifice. This sacrifice is said to have been a burnt- 
offering, either out of the fold, or else of two turtles, or two 
young pigeons, for an atonement’. For he was (it seems) in 
the condition of those Israelites, who, when they were free 
from their uncleanness, and had washed, wanted still an 
atonement for their complete purification, that they might be 
able to partake of the sacrifices™; only, in this he differed, 
that he wanted no sin-offering, as they did, because the sins 
of his former state were already entirely remitted by his bap- 
tismal regeneration. And to this, I suppose, I may add, 
under the favour of the instance which follows, and upon 
which they ground the proselyting method, that the proselyte 
was (like a leper washed, and wanting the atonement) himself 
sprinkled and purified by the blood of his offering. And 
lastly, according to the sane pattern I am just going to men- 
tion, there was commonly, after the burnt-offering, a peace- 
offering" presented ; that, when he was in the morning by 
the one made capable of partaking of the sacrifices, he might 
exercise that capacity in the afternoon, and, by the actual 
partaking of the other, be rendered in all points of privilege 
a perfect Israelite, being admitted up to the altar, and en- 
tirely taken in under the holy wings. 

The pattern I now spoke of, upon which they found this 
proceeding, is the course that was taken with the children of 
Israel before mount Sinai, upon their receiving of the law°. 
They are supposed to have been all already circumcised, the 
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house of Levi all along in Egypt, and the rest before the first 
passover; and now being come to the mount, they were inter- 
rogated by Moses concerning their obedience to the covenant 
offered themP; to which when they had agreed, they were 
then directed to sanctify themselves, and to wash their 
clothes4; [their whole bodies;] upon which the Decalogue 
and some other precepts were delivered them. And then, 
after another stipulation made by the people, both burnt- 
offerings and peace-offerings were sacrificed’, with the blood 
of which themselves, and the book of the covenant were 
sprinkled. And lastly, afterwards the elders, in their name, 
were admitted to come nearer to the sight of God; and when 
they returned, they eat of the peace-offerings 5 given them, 
as it were, from the table of God. 

ὃ, ILI. This was the manner of initiation into the Jews’ 
religion. And when our blessed Saviour was pleased to or- 
dain a new covenant, though he set aside circumcision, as 
belonging to one sex, and not agreeable to his general design, 
with whom there was to be neither male nor female, no more 
than Jew or Greek; yet he retained baptism for the same 
use, and commanded the apostles to admit the converts to 
his religion by that ceremony, Go teach, says he, [or make 
disciples of,| all nations, baptizing them. And accordingly 
the baptized Christian was esteemed thenceforth to be born 
again by that water"; (for so Nicodemus, who was a master 
an Israel, ought to have understood our Master ;) and bap- 
tism is also styled the washing of regeneration®. And with 
such a regard St. Paul might say, y thenceforth he knew no 
man after the flesh, whatever kindred he might have had 
with him as a Hebrew of the Hebrews; no, not if he had so 
known Christ himself, as some might then pretend to do. 
For he that is in Christ is a new creature, and old things are 
passed away. And as fhe new man and new born babes are 
spoke, in the phrase of the Jews, of the baptized; so in re- 
spect to the interrogatory, used in that office, after their 
example, the answer of a good conscience towards God is 
mentioned, we find, together with the washing by water, or 
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the putting away of the filth of the fleshz. And lastly, the 
Christian proselytes, by being baptized, were likewise ren- 
dered capable of receiving the Holy Ghost; or, as the Jews 
would speak, of being overshadowed by the wings of the 
Divine Majesty ; and from that also they were in a state of 
holiness, and to be called the saints of God. 

So plainly does what the scripture speaks concerning the 
sacrament of Baptism discover to us that our Saviour was 
pleased to take it up from the Jewish church, to use it to 
the like purpose, and to assign to it the same effect, not vary- 
ing so much as the phrase. This accommodation in the 
general is manifest, I say, from the scripture, where baptism 
is simply mentioned, and without such circumstances as 
might have attended it, though not expressed. But in the 
next age we shall find it accompanied with such rituals as 
may answer those other particulars of that Jewish sacrament, 
which we have set down above, and are to remember in their 
proper place?. 


CHAPTER II. 


§. I. The nature of the paschal sacrifice, and the description the Jewish 
traditions give of that supper, 

§. II. Agreeable to the history in the Gospels of our Lord’s supper, and 
to the nature of it. 

I come next to the other sacrament, of our Lord’s Supper, 
which he was pleased to institute at a paschal supper; and 
to borrow thence its provision, the bread and wine. 

§. I. The paschal lamb was a sacrifice of a peculiar com- 
pounded nature>. As it was to be roasted with fire, it had 
something of a burnt-offering, and might seem to be expia- 
tory; as it was then, when the blood of it was sprinkled 
upon their doors at the first institution. By the same blood 
it was federal also, the children of Israel entering by it into 
a new covenant. And as it was to be eaten all that night, or 
burnt with fire, and none left to ihe morning ; so it seemed to 
be as an offering for thanksgiving’. Now answerable to the 
kind of the sacrifice was the supper for which it was pre- 
pared. It was a festival entertainment for joy of the great 
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deliverance ; but it was to be eaten with unleavened bread, 
and with bitter herbs 4, as memorials of their former afflictions. 
and the manner of this supper was thus, ‘as Maimonides 
pretends to tell¢: 

In the first place, they mingled a cup of wine to every one 
of the company ; and the master of the family, praising God 
the creator of the fruit of the vine, [in the ordinary form 
which they use at other meals,] he and they all drank : be- 
ginning so, and consecrating the paschal action, which they 
were going now to celebrate. [or so too they used to con- 
secrate, and separate other sacred actions from the common 
actions of life: the solemnity of the sabbath, for example; 
beginning it with a cup of wine, at the supper of the first 
evening, and concluding it with another, at the close of the 
next day.}|| And now, after they had washed, with a common 
prayer used at other washings, the table was set, furnished 
with bitter and sweet herbs, unleavened bread, a sauce red 
like brick, and the body of the lamb, |for that is their manner 
of expression,] together with the flesh of the solemn peace- 
offering, [which was to be offered on some day of the feast f, 
and was commonly sacrificed on this day in the morning £, 
to help out the supper.| When the table was so set, the 
master, blessing God for having created the fruits of the 
earth, {in the ordinary form, and as at other times they use 
to do,] took of the bitter herbs about the quantity of an olive, 
and dipping them in the red sauce eat of them, and distri- 
buted as much to each of the rest After this, the table was 
to be removed a little way from him, to give occasion and 
space for the questions supposed in Exodus», about the par- 
ticularities of this supper. And, in answer to them, the 
master tells the story of the miseries of their forefathers ; 
using also the words in Deuteronomy, ' 4 Syrian ready to 
perish was my father, &c. Upon this, the table was brought 
again; and he taking the paschal lamb in his hands, and 
elevating it, proposed to himself the question, why it was 
offered? and gave the reason. And so he elevated severally 
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both the bitter herbs and the unleavened bread: and, after 
all the several reasons given, he subjoined a hymn, ‘Let us 
therefore celebrate, praise, extol—him, who has done so 
many and so great, and such stupendous wonders.—To him 
let us sing Hallelujah, Praise the Lorn, ye servants of the 
Lorp :”—concluding so, “ Thanks be to thee, O Gop, King 
of the world, who didst redeem us and our ancestors, and 
hast brought us to this night.” 

Here they all drank again, in the same manner as at first, 
and washed again likewise; [here again beginning their 
supper.] For then he took two unleavened cakes, and divid- 
ing one, he put one half of it over the other cake ; [the half 
cake being, as they say, to remember them of their former 
poverty ;] and so said over the bread a blessing. After, he 
dipped a picce of the cake, with some of the bitter herbs, in 
the sauce, and eat ; having blessed God witha proper prayer ; 
[and distributing to the rest to eat likewise.] So with a 
proper prayer they tasted of the peace offering; and with 
another, of the lamb: and after, they fed freely of what was 
before them. Only each was bound, at the close of the supper, 
to end with some of the lamb; eating the quantity of an 
olive at least: [as they now do with a piece of one of the half 
cakes, which they substitute in place of the lamb.] 

When they had done eating, they washed their hands: 
and each having a third cup distributed to them, the master 
having said over it the grace after meat, [and it is termed 
thence the cup of blessing,| they drank it off. And then there 
was another, the fourth cup, put into their hands; and the 
hymn being recontinued, with its proper conclusion, they 
again thanking God for the fruit of the vine, drank that also; 
and, after that, no more that night: [10 being now towards 
midnight, and they being, after this, to meditate yet on their 
paschal deliverance. | 

Thus, according to the tradition of the Jews, the paschal 
supper was celebrated, while the temple stood: and ever 
since, it has been kept much after the same manner, though 
the paschal lamb has been wanting. And possibly (if I might 
be allowed to interpose a guess in this matter) this supper 
might have been observed, as now it is, without the sacrifice, 
even when the temple was in being, by such as, after the 
first dispersions by the Assyrian and Babylonian kings, con- 
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tinued afterwards in remote parts; and not being able to 
keep the feast at Jerusalem, by reason of their distance, were 
however willing to keep up the solemn memorial of that 
great deliverance, in the best manner they could, and as it is 
now done. 

§. II. Now to this account the history of our Saviour’s 
paschal supper agrees. The cup mentioned by St. Lukek, 
which he took before the bread, and, giving thanks, divided it 
amongst his disciples, seems to have been their first cup; and 
might be however their second. And the dread, which after 
he had given thanks, he brake, and gave to them, was the same 
they now so bless, and distribute after the second cup. And 
lastly, the cup after supper, the cup of blessing, as it is called 
by St. Paul in express terms!, what should it be, but what 
the Jews call by that name, and with which they thank for 
the meal, the third cup? Neither, because our Saviour says 
in St. Matthew™, after the cup, that he would not henceforth 
drink any more of the fruit of the vine, will it therefore follow, 
that he did not drink the fourth cup. For the same saying 
is put in St. Luke” before the first cup ; and can there signify 
no otherwise than in general, and that after that solemnity 
was wholly over, he would not drink of it: except we will 
suppose that what he gave to the disciples he took not him- 
self. But however this may be, the gospel hath yet one 
further particular, agreeable to the description of the Jews: 
that when they had supped, they sung a hymn, and went out 
into the mount of Olives® [to meditate]. And it has besides 
been observed, that our Saviour, when he spoke the bread to 
be his body, might have had a peculiar respect to that phrase 
of the body of the Lamb; and could it be admitted that in 
those days, as now, an unleavened cake was by any substi- 
tuted for the body of the Lambd, it might then have been the 
easier understood to represent our Lord’s body. These are 
the particular correspondences between the paschal and the 
Lord’s supper: and there was too another general one in 
their nature ; as they were both of them to be memorials of 
a former bloody atonement ; feasts of present joy and thanks, 
but not without some afilictive remembrance for the past. 

Here therefore it appears, and from the relation of the 
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scripture, that our Lord thought fit to raise his other sacra- 
ment likewise out of a festival commemoration the Jews 
were commanded to keep for their old deliverance. And 
hereafter it will appear further, by the construction the 
primitive church made, that our Saviour, in the institution of 
his feast, did not consider only that single annual solemnity 
of theirs, but their other more frequent sacrificial entertain- 
ments of praise and thanksgivingp. 


CHAPTER III. 


§. I. The church of Christ succeeds to the church of the Jews. 

δ. II. The officers of the one raised from the officers of the other. ‘The 
apostles of each. 

δ. III. And the bishops. 

§. IV. The presbyters or elders of the Jews. 

§. V. The Christian presbyters, and their power. 

§. VI. The ministerial officers of the Jews, 

§. VII. Answered by our deacons. 


THE two sacraments, we see, as they are described in the 
scripture, appear to have been transferred from the Old 
Testament to the New; and by the one of them we are ad- 
mitted into the Christian covenant, and by the other we recog- 
nise it. Now those who were admitted into the Mosaical 
covenant were admitted into a body or society, and this body 
had its governors and officers; and whether the Christian 
church were not a like body, and with like officers, we shall 
next inquire, and from scriptural authority. 

§. I. And first, it is plain that the church of Christ comes 
into the place of the congregation of Israel. For it is known 
that the word in the New Testament which we translate 
church is the same with that which stands in the Greek of 
the Old for the congregation or body of that people: and as 
they had Moses for their leader and lawgiver under God, 
their King, and also Chief-Priest ; (for he consecrated Aaron 
and his sons;) so are we a society or body united in one 
head, our Lord Jesus, who under the Father is our King 
and High Priest. And accordingly we succeed to the style 
and title of the children of Israela; and their dignity and 
privileges are devolved upon us. For so are we become a 
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peculiar people, which Christ has purified to himselft. We are 
made by him kings and priests unto God the Fathers. We 
are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a holy nationt. 

§. II. This his people our Prince and High Priest himself 
still governs; but by such subordinate officers below as are 
denominated from the Jews; and also with the same disci- 
pline, as far as was consistent with his empire, which was to 
be neither local nor temporal, not dependent upon any one 
place, nor regarding worldly interests. 

The officers of the Christian church, mentioned in the 
scripture, are apostles, bishops, elders and deacons ; and what 
signification such titles did bear in the church of Israel we 
are now to see. Only I am to premise, that as we shall find 
all those titles in several significations, so we are to observe 
the same of the words church and synagogue, to whom those 
titles belong. For each of these, as is well known, signifies 
either the people united under the same covenant, @ society ; 
or a local assembly of those of that society ; or the place 
where they are to assemble. 

The highest office of the New Testament is that of the 
apostles: and it isa term of large signification both in Greek 
and Hebrew or Chaldee. It is in both languages the same 
as sent¥, and so may stand for a common messenger, deputy, 
or mandatory, or for an envoy from some great person, for 
an ambassador ordinary or extraordinary, or any plenipoten- 
tiary-commissioner. With the Jews therefore, the minister 
of the synagogue, who takes care of the business of it under 
the superior governors, and reads the prayers, and who is 
~ ealled now more commonly chazan*, is also known by this 
name, as being the deputy of the congregation. It is said 
ἴοοχ that he goes by that name with them who was sent by 
the priests to collect their dues, the first-fruits and tenths; 
and so they are termed in the imperial law. Neither do I 
find that the Talmud speaks of any higher authority under 
that style; nor, I suppose, will the rabbins themselves pre- 
tend that they have a complete information of all their for- 
mer government. But, however, it is certain from Epiphanius, 
that it was the name of such plenipotentiary-commissioners, 
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as were sent by the chief of the Jews, the high priest or 
patriarch, not only to gather money, but to visit and reform 
a province, and to confirm and displace its officers : for so he 
saysY of one Josephus, who was “sent with that power 
from their patriarch, then residing in Palestine, into Cilicia ; 
that he brought back to him the tenths and first-fruits of the 
province; and, besides, had displaced there many of their 
rulers of the synagogues, and of their priests, and of their 
elders, and of their azanites, which are their deacons or 
ministers.” And, before2, apostles are described to be “ men 
of great authority, who are assessors to the patriarch.” 
Answerable, in some manner, to this different acception 
of the word with the Jews is the use of it in the Christian 
church. For it is observed that Epaphroditus is called by 
St. Paula an aposile of the Philippians, in an inferior sense, 
for the office he discharged of conveying their contribution to 
him, their great apostle, and, as it were, patriarch. And 
such, it is justly supposed, those brethren were, who are spoke 
of to the Corinthians, (in a discourse concerning contribu- 
tions,) and are termed ?¢he apostles of the churches, the glory 
of Christ. But this name imported a higher dignity and 
greater power when it was attributed to the twelve or to St. 
Paul. They were as assessors to Christ, our Priest and our 
King: hereafter, in the places of the princes of the tribes, ¢o 
sit on twelve thrones, and judge the twelve tribes of Israelé ; 
and, in the mean time, endued with power from above to act 
and speak in his name, and to govern his church, appointing 
officers and prescribing orders. Of this sort was St. Paul; 
and such an apostle he professes himself not worthy to be 
called. And further, as they all were in this manner apostles 
of Christ, so is Christ himself said¢ to be owr Apostle, (as well 
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as High Priest,) being fsent by the Father, as they were sent 
by him. 

§. III. Next to the apostles are bishops: and this too is a 
word that signifies at large, both in the Hebrew and Greeks 
of the Old Testament. In the Greek of the Septuagint, it is 
said of the officers of an army, both captains over thousands 
and captains over hundreds"; of the provost or alderman of 
a ward:; of overseers of works and payments*. And so the 
office is an oversight or charge; as Eleazar had the oversight 
and charge of all the tabernacle! ; and, his office or charge let 
another take™, The word answering to this in the Hebrew 
denotes a steward over a household», a superintendent over a 
city®; and in the temple it stands for the head and director 
of any office. And the overseer or officer of the high priest P 
is said, by Rabbi Salomon on the place, to be the high priest’s 
vicegerent, usually called the sagan; as also the chief go- 
vernor in the house of the Lord* is understood to be by Jona- 
than the Targumist *, whom Kimchit therefore styles the high 
overseer under the high priest. Thus is this word found to 
signify in the Old Testament ; but the Talmudists, as far as I 
can see, take no notice of its office, and leave us to be in- 
formed of this, as well as of the apostleship, from other hands. 

The same word in the Greek of the New Testament is taken 
in some latitude too. First of all, our blessed Lord himself is 
called the Bishop and Shepherd of our souls", as having the 
chief oversight and care of the flock. In a lower degree, the 
office of bishopric, mentioned in the 1ogth psalm, is applied to 
the apostleship, which Judas lost, and Matthias took*. And 
yet lower, those also who are called presbyters are at the same 
time named bishops ; as those presbyters or elders, which St. 
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Paul sent for from Ephesus, were admonished ¢o take care of 
the flock over which the Holy Ghost had made them bishops’. 
And the presbyter, of whose ordination St. Paul speaks to 
Titus, is in the next verse save one styled bishop z. 

We see, therefore, that the New Testament has not only 
taken the name from the Old, but the largeness of its signi- 
fication too; which is all at present I am concerned to ob- 
serve: though I presume this word, as well as apostle, had 
now a peculiar office, of which it was properly spoke, and to 
which, in the next age, it is known to have been always de- 
termined 8, 

§.1V. The next that follows, (for so I take leave to place 
in the Christian church, what some would set in equal rank,) 
is the presbyter or elder. This word, in the Greek of the 
Septuagint, is known (answerably to the Hebrew) to signify 
not only a man of years, but authority ; as words of the like 
import have always done in ancient and modern languages >. 
So the steward of Abraham’s house, (styled by our translators 
the eldest servant of his house,) who ruled over all that he had°, 
is supposed to he called by those interpreters the presbyter or 
elder of his house’. In that sense, we have the elders of 
Pharaoh's house, and of the land of Egypt®. And when it is 
said, Hezekiah took counsel with his princes and his mighty 
men‘, in the Septuagint it is, with his presbyters and mighty 
men. And, in like manner, by the presbyters or elders of the 
people of Israel, princes and great ones of them are under- 
stood at large’, of which the greatest and chief were the 
twelve heads or princes of the tribes. 

Of such elders or governors there were seventy, we know, 
appointed by Moses, at the command of God», to bear part 
of the burden of the magistracy with him, and to be a coun- 
cil unto him; endowed therefore with a communication of 
the Spirit. Of this great standing council, known afterwards 
by the name of the sanhedrim, the Jewish tradition speaks 
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very copiously ; and though the scripture says nothing of any 
superiority among those seventy, yet they tell us expressly, 
what otherwise we must have presumed, that one of them was 
president of this council, and vicegerent to Moses the prince. 
Such a council as this, they say, sat at Jerusalem in after- 
ages, and governed the whole people; consisting of a chief 
and prince, (for that is the signification of nasi,) in the place 
of Moses; and of seventy more, one of whom was the vice- 
eerent of that chief or prince, called by them the father of the 
council. 

Besides this sovereign court sitting in the temple, there 
were also inferior provincial consistories, according to the 
appointment of God in these words, Judges and officers shalt 
thou make thee in all the gates which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee’. And whereas the number of these judges or elders 18 
here left undetermined, Josephus, repeating the same in- 
junction, directs them to be seven* ; supposing, I presume, 
that they were so many in the times near to Moses. But 
the traditionary Jews will have them in every great city to 
have been twenty-three ; they too, as I also presume, speak- 
ing from the practice of some later times. Of these twenty- 
three, they tell us, one was styled also the nasi, or prince ; 
(the chief of that tribe or place ;) and another likewise was 
his vicegerent, called also the futher of that consistory. And 
the like distinction we may suppose to have been between 
Josephus’s seven ; and that two of them were a chief and a 
deputy, and the other five ordinary elders. 

These were the consistories of great cities; but in lesser 
districts there was, as the rabbins tell us, a magistracy or 
presbytery of three, which judged in lesser matters. And 
further, it seems!, there are those who sometimes go by the 
name of elders, but whose chief business is to take care of 
the goods of the community, and whose authority extends 
only to causes of voluntary jurisdiction : and these are called 
the seven good men of the place; retaining the number, 
though not the power, of Josephus’s magistrates. 

The Talmudists, who have been silent concerning apostles 
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and bishops, are very particular, as we may perceive, con- 
cerning presbyters; and pretend to give us a punctual ac- 
count of their creation and office, as we may see at large in 
Mr. Selden™. And an abstract of what is further necessary 
here follows, out of that very learned gentleman’s copious 
collections on this subject. 

These presbyters then were of two sorts, the one had a full, 
and the other a limited authority ». 

An elder of the first kind was capable of being called up 
to the courts of great cities and provinces, having authority 
not only to expound the law, and to resolve cases of con- 
science, but to judge in all causes both criminal and civil : 
and these were called rabbi. 

The other, the limited elders, were either such as had 
power to be of one of the inferior consistories of three in 
lesser districts, and to judge only of pecuniary causes ; or 
such who were not capable of jurisdiction, and could only 
expound the law; or else, who were not qualified to direct 
in the whole Jaw, but were confined to particular cases. 

To this office of eldership they were ordained by imposition 
of hands, with words signifying the authority committed ; 
or else, by letter.patent or missive. And every presbyter 
of the first sort was, they say, permitted to ordain at first ; but, 
afterwards, it was not to be done but by three, and not with- 
out the leave of the prince or chief, or by the chief and his 
vicegerent together. 

Now there are three things concerning these presbyters, 
which Mr. Selden particularly remarks ; and which we will 
not therefore forget, but remember as occasion shall offer. 
The first is, that no presbyter with full power could be or- 
dained by any out of the Holy Land; for from that place 
only authority in criminal causes could proceed ; and thence 
only a faculty could be given that would be good through 
the whole world. Whereas those whom the head of the cap- 
tivity himself ordained out of that country, had jurisdiction 
in none but pecuniary causes, and were called only mar or 
rab; and those who were ordained by others had jurisdiction 
only in the district where they were ordained°®. 
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Accordingly, as Buxtorf observes P, the Jews of Spain and 
the Levant do not honour themselves with the style of mar 
or rab, being content to be called the disciples of the learned ; 
though in Germany they make bold with those titles, and 
promote with the old formality : where too they have an order 
of rabbins above the ordinary rabbins, who preside over them, 
and are as the princes or fathers of the consistory heretofore. 

Secondly, as the Talmudists tell us, their presbyters were 
indifferently of any tribe; neither was it necessary that they 
should be of the tribe of Levi who composed the great consis- 
tory of Jerusalem 4; though that consistory, in their opinion, 
governed even in the temple, and over all that officiate there’. 

And the truth is, according to the modern traditions 5. 
those of the tribe of Levi were not so absolute in the tem- 
ple, nor of that consideration out of the temple, as_ they 
seem to have been by the scripture and by Josephus. And 
now at this time, though the priests receive sometimes 
some little due for the redemption of the first born, and are 
called, before others, to read the law, and are preferred to give 
the solemn blessing in the synagogues, and to say grace at 
meals; yet, for the rest, they are as common Israelites, and 
under the jurisdiction of the rabbins. For these rabbins 
have ordered the matter so, that they are reputed to repre- 
sent the priests, and to succeed into their sacerdotal right ; 
claiming therefore to be free from taxes, and from watch and 
ward ; to have the prevendition or preemption in the market, 
and to have their causes first despatched in courts of justicet. 
And this possibly came to pass, not only from the super- 
seding of the main part of the priestly function by the de- 
struction of the temple, and from the ceasing of their tithes 
and other dues by the banishment of the people from their 
own country; but also, from the great destruction that must 
have been suffered by the tribe of Levi, in those cruel devas- 
tations made by Titus and Adrian of the Holy Land and 
city, in which places the Levites had their residence and em- 
ployment, and which they would be sure to defend most 
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zealously : whereas many other Jews lived, at the same time, 
dispersed in remote provinces, escaping the war and its fury. 
For then, when very few priests remained, and those of all 
Jews durst least own themselves; and when they were de- 
barred from the execution of that office by which they had 
been so honourably distinguished; no wonder if the other 
tribes took the advantage, and, as it happens, amongst rival 
offices, encroached and usurped upon them: and if any of 
the rest were to deliver down the law, which the priests’ lips 
had been used to preserve, as Rabbi Judah took upon him 
the office; he, as holy as he was, might comply so far with 
modern usurpation, as to record it with the traditions from 
mount Sinai. 

And, lastly, we are all along bid to observe, that these 
presbyters and rulers were civil magistrates, who had the 
government of the commonwealth, and by that title con- 
trolled the high priests themselves": an observation we need 
not dissemble, if we are, at the same time, allowed to remem- 
ber, that God himself was the supreme governor of that com- 
monwealth; that even its civil laws were enacted by him; 
and therefore that the judges of that law were sacred officers, 
and of a policy that was divine. 

Hitherto these elders have been chiefly considered as ad- 
ministrators of their civil policy. They had too the direct 
administration of all their worship, that was not sacrificial, 
directing its services and appointing its officers. Whereas 
therefore in a great city, the nasi, or his vicegerent, and even 
the presbyters in a larger sense, were the [archisynagogi| 
rulers or heads of the synagogue, as it meant the body or 
community of the city: so they were also rulers of the 
synagogue, or synagogues of that city, as they were congre- 
gations for worship. And where there were many synagogues, 
(as there were in those cities,) the same were rulers over all 
of them; though by their appointment, and in their name, 
to particular synagogues particular presbyters, and sometimes 
possibly of limited power, might be especially deputed to 
take care of them. 

§. V. Such were the elders of the Jewish commonwealth 
and church: and correspondent, in some manner, to these 
are the Christian presbyters in the New Testament. 
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And first, those properly called apostles are styled elders, 
as representing the twelve princes of the tribes, who were 
the first and great elders of Israel. So St. Peter styles him- 
self a fellow elder*® ; and so the appellation of elders seems in 
one place of the ActsY to comprehend the apostles also. 

Next, there are elders distinct from the apostles, those 
mentioned often in the Acts just after them, the apostles and 
eldersz. And these, because there is no mention made before 
of their creation, as there is of the deacons, may be presumed 
to be the seventy whom our Saviour had ordained, according 
to the number of the consistory erected by Moses, and then 
continued at Jerusalem. 

And if these were seventy elders, then St. James, the 
bishop of Jerusalem, may be supposed to have been the 
president of them; and if not the Prince, (for that honour 
they might leave to our Saviour, always reputed as present 
with them,) yet the vicegerent of the Prince, and father of 
the council of the seventy; to which the other apostles had 
joined themselves, in the manner of assistants extraordinary, 
and as the high priests and princes of the tribes had, I sup- 
pose, used to have an extraordinary place in the consistory of 
their sanhedrim. 

We find, too, that in all the considerable cities where the 
apostles founded churches they ordained elders ; as Barnabas 
and Paul are recorded? to have done in Derbe, Lystra, 
Teonium, and Antioch. What was the number of these we 
are not told, nor what superiority there might be amongst 
them: and in these circumstances also they answer to their 
predecessors, the presbyters or judges of Israel ; of whom (as 
we have seen) the scripture has only said, Judges and officers 
shalt thou make thee in all thy gates, not expressing the num- 
ber of those provincial judges, nor distinguishing between the 
prince or his vicegerent, and the rest of them. The number, 
I presume, of our Christian elders was various in various 
places. Where there were many, one of them was appointed 
to be their chief, and father of the consistory ; if we will be 
guided in our opinion by the very early uniform practice of 
the next age»: and where there was but one, he too in all 
probability was a presbyter of that rank, and had authority 
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to assume to himself colleagues, as the occasions of the church 
should require. And in this supposition, these fathers pres- 
byters are those who are properly to be called dishops, in the 
determined sense of the word; as all presbyters might be, in 
the larger acception of it. 

These Christian elders have, by Mr. Selden’s concession, 
the power of the limited elders of the Jews“: and so, in his 
opinion, they were only to instruct and direct, by expounding 
and exhorting ;"and to bind and loose, by decision of cases of 
conscience, and pronouncing lawful and unlawful, as in the 
first council at Jerusalem. And this limitation he thinks 
proper, because the presbyters of the Jews, we have seen, had 
no power in criminal causes, if ordained out of Judzea ; and, in 
his opinion, even their other authority, out of their own coun- 
try and dominion, was only from the agreement of their peo- 
ple, and the connivance of princes under whom they lived. 

It were enough for my present intent if the Christian elders 
answered the Jewish but thus far. But that they had a 
greater authority given them, the very expressions of the 
scripture seem to speak: as, Obey them that have the rule ever 
you, and submit yourselves®: those that are over you, preside 
over you; such who are over the church, so as fo rule it§, as 
the master of a family is over his own children, and rules his 
house»: which expressions, though they may be strained by 
narrow construction to signify teaching and exhortation only, 
yet they most naturally imply something of coercion besides ; 
and that they were used always to connote in the Old Testa- 
ment. But the comparison St. Paul makes, in the last place, 
between a family and a church, will hardly bear the restrained 
interpretation, unless the paternal power was abridged, as 
well as the presbyteral, and was left to instruct and exhort 
only. 

Now, as the words are ready to signify a greater power, so 
such a one there was remaining to be signified ; that of ad- 
mitting into the Christian communion, suspending from it, 
and ejecting out of it; a power which the Jewish presbyters 
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had, and the Christian society did not want, as we shall pre- 
sently find i. 

Neither did even capital or civil power cease to belong 
to Christian presbyters for the reason given by Mr. Selden, 
not because they were created out of Judza; for Christ’s 
kingdom was no longer confined to one country, and every 
land was holy: nor, because no sort of civil power could 
be exercised in another kingdom; for such a power might 
have demanded obedience in conscience, though it could not 
have obliged it by armed force : but rather, because the king- 
dom in which they were officers was not of this world; was 
not to judge or divide inheritances ; nor to entertain legions 
for the peace of its government and execution of its sentences; 
they being to conduct the church to another life, and author- 
ized to rule over it and control it by that respect. 

Though therefore the Christian elder be not ordained to 
temporal power, yet he succeeds the Jewish presbyter in his 
fullest right; not wanting that power because he wants any 
thing of proper authority, but because he is commissioned to 
act in another sphere, and above these lower concerns: as our 
blessed Saviour’s authority, abstracted from his omnipotence, 
was not less than that of the former lawgiver, Moses ; though 
he was pleased to wave the power of life and death. 

And thus far we have considered the Christian elders re- 
sembling the Jewish, in respect of the church, as a society. 
In like manner they presided over it, as an assembly, appoint- 
ing, directing, and governing their meetings, by doctrine and 
by censure; as is well known, and will appear further here- 
after. 

§. VI. From this agreement of the Jewish and Christian 
church in the superior offices, we have reason to look for the 
same in the lower which remains, that of a deacon. 

In the appointment before cited from Deuteronomy, we are 
to remember, that officers are mentioned as well as judges; 
and these, though acknowledged to be rulers and men of au- 
thority *, were yet of an inferior rank, and subservient to the 
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elders. And accordingly, Josephus styles them ministers, or 
under-officers ; and speaks as if to every court of seven elders 
there were (in the earlier days) two of these officers appointed, 
and out of the tribe of Levi). 

This ministerial office seems to have consisted of several 
employments, and of different degrees ; whatever belongs to 
sheriffs, protonotaries, and clerks of courts, to marshals and 
criers, bailiffs and executioners: the business of it was to 
write the orders of the senate, and to proclaim and execute 
them, to send out process, to summon, arrest, and punish. 
Aud it is observable, that the rabbins™ allot to every con- 
sistory of twenty three, two scribes attendant ®, and also two 
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[1 Cor. xii. 28.] may not be under- 
stood of this office, as it was sup- 
plied by the deacons of the New 
Testament, according to what is 
proposed in the next section. And 
this the rather, because the ἀντιλή- 
Weis, mentioned just before these 
κυβερνήσεις, may well be taken for 
presbyters: the word in the Old 
Testament, by which their duty is 
expressed, and which we translate, 
bear the burden with, | Exod. xviii.22. 
Numb. xi. 17.] being in both places 
rendered in the Septuagint by συν- 
αντιλήψονται. These offices, I 
would suppose, had, in the begin- 
ning of the gospel, the spiritual 
gifts of proper abilities : as the first 
seventy elders were endued with a 
portion of Moses’s spirit ; which is 
judged too by the Jews not to have 
rested upon them long, much less 
to have continued to the order. 
For as to the higher degrees with 
which the apostle there begins, of, 
jirst, apostles; secondarily, pro- 
phets; (to which evangelists are 
subjoined in the enumeration made 
Ephes. iv. 11.) and, thirdly, doctors ; 
these also may well be taken to bear 
proportion to the different distribu- 


tions of the Holy Spirit, which the 
masters of the Jews observe to 
have been made to the authors of 
the Old Testament, and according 
to which they are known to divide 
its volumes: the first consisting of 
the five books of Moses, their great 
apostle; the next, of the prophets, 
whom they distinguish by the first, 
(as Joshua, Judges, &c.) and by the 
latter, (as Isaiah, Jeremiah, &c.) 
who may be reckoned for evange- 
lists; and the last, being made up 
of the holy writings, (as they call 
them,) which are chiefly doctrinal. 
Grotius on 1 Cor. xii. 28. 
would have the ἀντιλήψεις to’ be 
bishops, because of their προστασία, 
and the κυβερνήσεις to be priests. 

1 Joseph. Archeol. lib. 4. cap. 8. 
᾿Αρχέσθωσαν δὲ καθ᾽ ἑκάστην πόλιν 
ἄνδρες ἑπτά" 


Ἕκάστῃ δὲ ἀρχῇ 
δύο ἄνδρες ὑπηρέται διδόσθωσαν ἐκ 
τῆς τῶν Λευϊτῶν φυλῆς : where ὑπη- 
ρέτης is known to stand for minister 
publicus, qui magistratui apparet. 

™ Selden. de Synedr. lib. 2. cap. 
5. δ. 4. Maimon. Tract. Sanhedr. 
cap. I. §. το; 

n Ὁ, the word of the text, has, 
in the Hebrew and Chaldee of the 
scripture, the general signification 
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under-sheriffs, or executioners, whom they call by the same 
name they give to the reader of their prayers, as we shall 
presently see; a name common heretofore to all under offi- 
cers, in the head of whom were the two scribes, mentioned 
therefore by Josephus more particularly. 

Besides these officers of judicature, there were others, who 
had the charge of their charity. 

Now the Jews take themselves to be very strictly obliged 
to provide for the necessitous of their religion, and to support 
them in some measure answerably to their quality°. For 
this purpose, there are collectors in every city deputed ; some 
who go about every day to gather bread and meat, collectors 
of the basket ; others, commonly two, and to whom a third 
is to be joined in the distribution, who go about every week 
to gather the alms, and, if need be, the tax for the poorP. 
These were called collectors, from their gathering, and parna- 
sim, or pastors, from their supporting and maintaining; a 
word that signifies not only this office, but government in 
general, and might be said of elders or any other rulers. 

Answerable to these collectors of cities, there were in the 
temple’ collectors too, called gizbarim : and it may be observ- 
able, that these were under seven others named immarcalim, 
who had the custody and keys of the sacred treasury. We 
have seen also’, that seven good men of a city are particularly 
remembered; and though their employment be not well as- 
certained, yet it is plain that the goods of the community 
were under their ordering. 


And 


of government and command. 
in the Arabic dialect iy tame signi- 


es, prefuit ut inspector, as pEsawed 
is prefectus, inspector : but this last 
word is, besides, the same as com- 
mentariensis, is qui annotat quecun- 
que ad rem curandam aut gerendam 
spectant, as Golius renders it; and 
so carries the signification of its 


original Rew 9 delineavit, scripsit; 
and likewise expresses the γραμμα- 


τοεισαγωγεῖς, OY γραμματεῖς of the 
Septuagint, and the scribes attend- 


ing upon the rabbinical sanhedrim. 
© Maimon. de Donis Pauperum, 
cap. 7. 3. 

P Ibid. cap. g. 

4 DIND signifies gubernare, re- 
gere; and also pascere, cibare : 
and so the Arabic wld 3 is sum- 
mus pagorum prefectus; and 
Kaiys, mulier cconomica, que 
rem domesticam egregie admini- 
strat 


© Lightfoot’s 
chap. v. §. 3, 4. 


Temple Service, 
8 §.4. 
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The officers now spoken of belong to their civil society : 
for their religious assemblies there are others. 

The ordinary synagogue officer is known by the name of 
chazan ; (the same, as I have said, which they give to their 
executioner.) This name Epiphanius, one not unacquainted 
with the affairs of the Jews, expressly renders by ministert : 
the very same word which Josephus had used to signify those 
officers in Deuteronomy, attendant pon the judges. 

This is their precentor, who under the higher rulers, the 
elders, (now the rabbins,) takes care of the service of the 
synagogue; says prayer, shows the lessons, calls and directs 


CHAP. II. §.7. officers answered by Christian presbyters. 


those who are to read; such a one as that minister is sup- 
posed to be, to whom our Saviour, when he had closed the 
book, gave it again. And this minister has commonly under 
him another servant of the synagogue, a sacristan, who looks 
to it, and keeps all things safe and clean. 

δ. VII. To these civil and religious officers of the Jewish 
synagogue, deacons, 1 suppose, are answerable ; bishops and 
deacons, or presbyters and deacons, being joined together in 
the New Testament, as yudges and officers were in the Old. 

Now in the Christian use, the word deacon or minister is 
very differently applied, according as the services are different 
in which he is employed. Our Saviour is the minister of cir- 
cumcision® ; ἃ king, the minister of God ΣΧ; and the apostles, min- 


mology begins to be disliked; and 
it is rather to be fetched from the 
Arabic, where it seems to be an- 


t Azanite are rendered by Epi- 
phanius, (as above, §. il. g.) ὑπη- 
pera ἢ διάκονοι : and 337 with the 
Jews signifies not only the minister 
of the synagogue, as a place of wor- 
ship, but any other minister of a 


swered in part by ωϑξΞ cust odi- 


vit, and by i thesauraruus, 


society ; and is the name of those 
that have the night-watch of a city, 
and of those who wait upon their 
judicial consistories, and serve their 
writs, and keep their prison, and 
execute their sentences even to cor- 
poral punishment. [{ is used to be 
derived from 73m, vidit ; and so has 
been supposed by some to answer 
to ἐπίσκοπος : as if from this em- 
ployment the episcopal office was to 
be derived likewise. But this ety- 


condus: though, if a radical mem 
may be adinitted to be changed into 
a nun, (as the servile, it is known, 
usually is in the Chaldee dialect,) I 
would then choose to bring it from 
ἜΣ Σ whose simple signification 
is iuservivit, ministravit, and di- 
rectly answers to the Greek διακονεῖν 
and ὑπηρετεῖν. 

u Rom. xv. 8. 

X Rom. xiii. 4. 
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isters of Christy. But a minister or deacon, absolutely so 
called in the New Testament, is an officer under the bishop 
or presbyter: and the first appointed were the seven, or- 
dained by the apostles with imposition of hands. 

These were men of honest report, who were to ease the 
apostles of the administration of the charitable revenue of the 
church; not to be gatherers of the basket, I suppose, or 
servers of tables ; for that the apostles, sure, did not do before : 
but to be treasurers and superintendents ; such as were the 
seven of the temple, or the good men, above-mentioned, of a 
city. 

For though the Greek word for ministering does sometimes 
signify to wait and serve at a table, yet, as we just now noted, 
it is by no means restrained to that low sense; but is said as 
well of the office of our blessed Lord and of his apostles, and 
also of kings; that is, of any of the noblest administrations ; 
and may therefore answer the word parnas in its highest 
meaning. 

Neither is it at all necessary that the office of a deacon 
should be wholly economical, because it was first erected in 
the Christian church on that occasion. While the whole 
church was yet but as one family, under the immediate go- 
vernment of the apostles, and they had not yet created any 
other officers, the first officers were indeed instituted upon 
the first emergent want, and were ordered then especially to 
take care of that, and to manage the public expense: but 
they were also to be, as we may well suppose, subservient to 
the apostles in other administrations, and to publish and exe- 
cute all their orders. For the qualification of them was, to 
be full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom: and certainly α wis- 
dom beyond that of common managery, and ἃ spirit more 
than economical, was then understood. Though, therefore, 
those deacons were not fo give themselves up to prayer and the 
word only, yet they might have had their part even in those 
functions; as St. Stephen, we find, had; whose preaching 
the scripture records more than his good husbandry ; and 
who, speaking by that wisdom and spirit for which he was but 
now chosen into his office, became the first martyr as well as 
first deacon of the gospel. 


γι Cor. iv. 1. Z Acts vi. 
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These deacons, it should seem, were extraordinary ; attend- 
ing ministerially upon the apostles, as upon the twelve 
princes of Israel: having been created before the appoint- 
ment of any bishops, or subaltern presbyters. But afterwards, 
in every city, where bishops or presbyters were placed, the 
officers of this order were constantly subjoined. So the Epistle 
to the Philippians is addressed to the saints there, with the 
bishops and deacons : and so, in the First Epistle to Timothy, 
after directions given concerning bishops, there follow others 
immediately concerning deacons: likewise must the deacons, 
ἕο. And there, we may observe, the qualifications of the 
lower office are near the same with those of the higher, and 
as much almost required in the deacon: enough to induce 
us to think, that some spiritual duty was also to be discharged 
by him. 

So much reason there is from scripture to conclude, that 
Christian deacons did not only keep and dispense the public 
contributions, as the Jewish parnasim, but that they served 
under their superiors even in the ministry of the word and 
prayer ; as we shall certainly find them hereafter> to be 
attendant upon their bishops upon all other business, and 
particularly employed in assemblies, in the office of a Jewish 
chazan. 


CHAPTER ἵν. 


§. I. The excommunicates of the Jews, and their condition. 

§. If. The condition of mourners among the Jews, compared with that of 
the excommunicate. 

§. III. Their excommunicates restrained from the liberty not only of civil 
conversation, but of religious communion. 

δ. IV. Excommunication mentioned in the New Testament, as practised 
by the Jews and by Christians. 


Arter this parallel of the officers of either church, I proceed 
to the discipline they are remembered in scripture to use, 
that of excommunication: a subject upon which Mr. Selden 
hath much enlarged. And an abstract of it from him I here 
give you. 

δ. 1. Ewcommunication, or the debarring a man by com- 
mand from the liberty of conversation with his brethren, was 


a y Tim. iu. 8. Ὁ Chap. vii. 
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a method used by the Jews long before our Saviour’s time, as 
well as the other corporal restraints by imprisonment or 
banishment; and the shame and inconvenience even of the 
lighter kind of it was almost equal to that of stripes, and 
intended to prevent them. 

Indeed, there was with the Jews a kind of censure, called 
by them a rebuke’, which, from the mouth of a grave person 
pronounced for an offence committed before him, had that 
force, as to shame the delinquent, and oblige him to his good 
behaviour, and a particular modesty for the space of seven 
days. But this was a reproof rather than a sentence; and 
seems to have obliged in good manners only: neither did it 
restrain the party from ordinary converse, or needed any 
satisfaction to be given, but expired at the end of the week. 

But the excommunication of which we speak was a formal 
sentence, pronounced for some misdemeanour or crime, either 
by the consistory, or by a qualified, or even by a private 
person. 

The first and lighter degree of excommunication was that 
by which the person was obliged to keep from all other 
Israclites, (and they likewise, in most cases, from him,) the 
distance of four cubits, a distance the Jews are bound to put 
between themselves and some sorts of impure things, when- 
ever they are about their prayers or their law; as he was 
also obliged to suffer some other inconveniences, which shall 
be presently mentioned. 

This sentence was inflicted either by a private man, for 
some offences done in his presence, whereof there are twenty- 
four cases expressed; or further, by a graduate in their law, 
for the contempt of his person; or by the magistrate, as 
they should see cause: and in pecuniary causes brought 
before the consistory, it is particularly noted, that they pro- 
ceeded not to excommunication until three admonitions had 
been made to the defendant, three court-days before; and 


© They callit 75%t2. See Morinus And to this the Arabic x33, abegit, 


de Poenit. lib. 4. cap. 28. ὃ. 4. and $a, aversatus est, abhorruit, 


ἃ This is known by the name of agree. 
τὸ, niddui, a word that signifies 6 Maimon. Jad. Chaz. lib. 1. tract: 
separatio, elongatio ; as 113 is sepa- 3. [dict. Talmud Tor.] cap. 6. sub 
ratio, amotio propter immunditiem. finem. 
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that then the excommunication passed, not in consideration 
of the plaintiff’s wrong, but for the contempt of the court. 

This excommunication, of course, was to continue upon 
him thirty days ; and within that time he was to endeavour 
for absolution, making satisfaction, as the case should require. 
And this satisfaction possibly was to be offered in judicial 
cases to the mjured party, by the same method we find 
directed on another occasionf: as when an offender, endea- 
vouring on the expiation-eve to be reconciled to his brother, is 
first ordered to go to him, and beg pardon; and if he obtains 
it not, then to take with him three witnesses, and twice more 
to make the like application; and until then he is not sup- 
posed to have discharged his duty. 

But if this sentence, though passed by a private man, was 
suffered by the excommunicate to remain upon him those 
thirty days, he was then to be excommunicated by the con- 
sistory for that his contumacy, and so remain for another 
thirty days, if not restored before by their decree. 

This, all the while, is that lighter kind of excommunication ; 
and in all those cases the restraint of the distance of four 
cubits did certainly obtain. There are also other inconveni- 
ences and penalties, that belong to this sort of sentence as 
certainly ; (for whether they lay the first thirty days in the 
case of one suffering under a private excommunication, I need 
not determine ;) and they are these, according to Maimonidess. 
It was not lawful for him, all the days of his excommunication, 
to trim his hair or cut his nails; to wash himself, or his 
clothes, or to put on new, no more than it was for a mourner. 
He was not to be one of those with whom grace was said at a 
meal, where there were three or more; neither was he to be 
reckoned one of the ten, who were to make up the full number 
ofa just assembly: although he might teach the unwritten law 
or be taught, and might hire or be hired. But if he died ex- 
communicate, they sent and laid a stone upon his coffin, de- 
claring thereby, that they stoned him for his separation from 
the congregation. 

There was another, a heavier and more terrible kind of ex- 


f Buxtorf. Synag. Jud. cap. 25. 
& Maimon. Jad, Chaz. lib. 1. tract. 3. cap. 7. §.3, &c. 
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communication», which the consistory might upon some 
weighty cause pronounce at the first instance, but which was 
inflicted generally upon those who persisted excommunicate 
those above-mentioned sixty days. And then the former 
penalties were aggravated with others: and the party was 
disabled to teach or to be taught, to hire another or be hired 
himself, to give or to receive; neither was there to be any 
communication with him, but for sustenance only ¢. 

This was a horrible sentence, full of curses and execrations 
upon the party; and to the observation of it the congregation 
was obliged, as by a vow confirmed with an oath. It was 
therefore, and is 4, pronounced with great solemnity, by sound 
of horns and black torches burning. 

The penalties, I have specified above, belonging to both 
these degrees of excommunication, (for the third commonly 
added seems now not to be well grounded,) are from Mai- 
monides, where he speaks succinctly and occasionally only of 
excommunication. But of the second sort of excommuni- 
cates Iam to add, that in some cases they were not only kept 
at the ordinary distance, but were absolutely secluded from 
promiscuous conversation, as lepers ; (for with them they are 
rankedf;) and shut up in some remote cell: and that their 
estates were sometimes forfeited to sacred uses, and they 
themselves reputed as wholly separated, and cut off from the 
congregation of the children of Israel, as the decree in Ezras 
imports. 


Ὁ Called cherem, from o1nexclu- to be derived from 12 Dv, ἐδὲ est 


dere, anathematizare, devovere, dis- 
perdere: the Hebrew word, as is 
usual, containing in it the significa- 
tion of two Arabic words of simi- 
lar initial letters; the one, er>> 
firmiter ligavit, repulit, prohibutt, 
vetuit ; and the other, e py Tese- 
cuit, excidit, perdidit, extirpavit. 

¢ Maimon. Jad. Chaz. lib. 1- 
tract, 4..Cap. 7. 

ἃ Leo de Moden. part. 2. cap. 3. 
Rae 

e The supposed third degree was 
styled ΝΠ Ὁ, shammatha, and taken 


mors; or from ΜῊΝ OD, deus venit, 
as if it were the same with maran- 
atha. But the word nv, instead 
of such a peculiar notion, is known 
to signify, at large, separare, exclu- 
dere a societate hominum,; and to be 
put frequently for 772: and so. it 
may be the same with the Arabic 
ὦ bb, which is of the like signifi- 
cation, connoting the same immun- 
dities. 

f Morin. de Peenit. lib. 4. cap. 25. 
δ: 

& Ezra x. 7,8. Selden. de Syn- 
edr. lib. 1. cap. 7. 
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I am likewise to add, further, what belongs certainly to 
this second kind, if it does not to the first, as Morimus sup- 
poses; that it was much questioned by the ancient masters, 
whether an excommunicated person were not bound to rent 
his clothes, to cover his head, and to turn his bed; (the lower 
part, I suppose, upwards ;) and whether he were not forbid 
(as to wash, so) to anoint ; to come near his wife ; to make 
or return salutations; and to wear the éephillim or praying 
ornaments: as it was commonly agreed by them, that he 
was not to wear shoes in a city, though abroad and in the 
country he might ; and that he was not to exercise his trade 
by day; nor to wash, except face and hands and feet, and in 
cold water. 

8. II. And these particulars, though very minute, I have 
the rather mentioned, that the correspondence which is gene- 
rally supposed between the excommunicate and the mourners 
may better appear. 

For a Jew that has lost a near relation is obliged to mourn 
for him thirty days; (for a father or mother, eleven months ;) 
and, besides that, the next of kin to the dead is bound to tear’ 
his garment upon the first news of his death and at his 
burial; (as all are bound to do who are present at his death;) 
all mourners on the first day, for their deep sorrow, are sup- 
posed to groan; the three first, they are presumed to weep ; 
the seven first, to lament; and on all the thirty to express 
their sadness by some neglects of themselves". 

On all the thirty, those who mourn for any of their near 
kindred forbear to cut their hair or nails; to wear any gar- 
ment that is white and pressed and new; to marry; to be 
present at any feast of mirth; and to go merchandising from 
their own town to another Κ : neither was it proper for others 
to ask after their health by way of salutation |. 

On the first seven, it was further forbid the mourner to 
wash his clothes; or to wash himself, except his feet and 
hands only, and that in cold water; to anoint; to come near 
his wife; to have sandals on in the city; to do any work, 
either hired himself, or hiring others; or to open his shop, or 


h Morin. de Peenit. lib. 4. cap. de Lugente, cap. 13. 8.11. 
24..§. 4. k Tbid. cap. 6. 
i Maimon. lib. 14. tractat. 4. seu 1 Tbid. cap. 5. ὃ. 20. 
Ee2 
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give and receive in merchandise ; to read the written law of 
Moses, &c., or to learn or explain the oral: to have any bed 
in his house standing, and not to lie himself upon one turned ; 
to have his head and upper part of his face uncovered ; or, 
lastly, to salute or ask after another’s health, except saluted 
first™. Further, on the three first days, he was not to resa- 
lute, though he were saluted"; nor to do any work, not in 
private, and though he were fed by alms °. 

And lastly, on the first day, it was unlawful for him to eat 
or drink of his own meat or drink ; (though even flesh sent 
by others he might eat; and drink, for digestion, of their 
wine:) neither was he to wear his ¢ephillim ; and he was 
bound to sit upon his bedstead turned?. 

But if his dead was yet in his house, (and their dead they 
think it their duty to bury as soon as they can,) he was not 
to eat in his own house, if any friend’s were near: however, 
(except on a sabbath,) he was not to eat sitting; nor to eat 
flesh or drink wine; nor to say a solemn blessing or grace 
himself; neither was any other of his company to do it before 
him; and he was excused from all offices of worship and 
prayer 4. 

This is an abstract of the usage of mourners among the 
Jews, and may help us to understand the better what shall 
follow, as well as what has been premised, concerning persons 
excommunicate; the same restraints, as we see, lying upon 
both. And, it may be, as thirty days were a common num- 
ber both to excommunicates and mourners, so the excommu- 
nicates of the first thirty days were first reckoned as mourn- 
ers at large; of the latter thirty, as the mourners of the 
seven days; and the excommunicates of the other degree, 
the cherem, might be ranked with the mourners of the three 
days, or rather of the first, if not with those that had not 
buried their dead; while some of them, the cut off, were es- 
teemed even in a worse condition than the dead themselves. 

§. III. And thus I have given you a brief account of the 
Jewish excommunication, and not disagreeable to what 
Mr. Selden has discoursed at large in his book de Synedris ; 


m Maimon. lib.14. tract. de Lu- © Ibid. cap. eodem, §. 8. 
gente, cap. 5. P Ibid. cap. 4.§. 9. 
n Thbid. cap. eodem, ᾧ. 20. 4 Ibid. cap. eodem, §. 6. 
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though in what 1 am next to mention I shall be obliged to 
differ from him. 

He indeed has given himself some pains to prove that this 
excommunication was not directed by Moses, nor is observed 
any where in scripture before the Babylonish captivity: nei- 
ther am I much concerned in that point; it being sufficient 
for our purpose, that it had been in practice four or five hun- 
dred years before our Saviour, and was in his time the re- 
ceived law and canonical discipline of their church. 

But of their church I desire to be understood, and in the 
fullest sense ; notwithstanding Mr. Selden’s express dissent ; 
which I am bound therefore, with the reader’s leave, a little 
to consider. 

This eminently learned gentleman, as he observes that ex- 
communication with the Jews was a civil punishment, inflicted 
in civil cases, and by civil officers ; so he very frequently and 
very positively affirms, that it did not take place in their 
synagogues or temple, and had no influence at all upon their 
religious worship’, 

But how far this first observation is true, we have seen 
already in the case of presbyters, by whom the sentence was 
juridically pronounced. For as they were civil officers, but 
at the same time sacred, as being officers in God’s common- 
wealth, and for the execution of his laws; so this excommu- 
nication, however civil, was in the same manner sacred, being 
the punishment used in that nation, which was the church of 
God. 
And as for his other assertion, that excommunication did 
not operate in the synagogue or the temple; it is both very 
strange, and, 1 believe, not well founded. 

Strange it is, at the first sight, that those who were separated 
from their brethren, as unclean, in all civil conversation, 
should freely mingle in religious, and should be allowed to 
tread on their heels in the synagogues from whom they were 
to keep such a distance in the streets. And very strange it 
is, that those who were esteemed as lepers, much more those 
who were cut off from the people of Israel, should be ad- 


* De Jure Nat. et Gen. juxta  Synedr. lib. τ. cap. 7. 
Heb. lib. 4. cap. 9. De anno Civil. 53. Chap. iii. ὃ. 4. 
Veterum Judzxor. eap. 18. De 
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mitted into the temple, and promiscuously allowed to worship 
in that holy place in the company of the holy people: though 
all this might not seem so strange when Mr. Selden wrote ; 
then, when people were privileged in the houses of God from 
such mannerly ceremony as they observed in their own houses 
and in the streets. 

But this peremptory assertion is not only suspicious, but 
erroneous. And as to the synagogue, I have the express 
affirmation of Leo de Modena (an author in esteem with Mr. 
Selden) directly to the contraryt. I shall not therefore urge 
any more authority than what may be useful on another 
occasion, and that is of the practice of the Jews the day be 
fore their expiation-fast. In that evening, before the prayers 
for the following day begin, from the desk of the synagogue 
they suspend the excommunications of all transgressors what- 
soever, without their desire; and give them leave to come in 
and pray with the congregation, which in that day reputes itself 
as a company of sinners. And that such a relaxation may 
appear to be more necessary, it is very formally pronounced 
by the precentor, assisted with two of the chiefest rabbins on 
either side; and is conceived in this authoritative manner: 
“Ἐν the power of the consistory above, and of the consistory 
below; by the authority of Gop, and by the authority of 
the church; we grant leave and license to pray with the 
wicked¥.” 

Now, if excommunication excludes from the synagogue, 
we may presume it does from the temple. But Mr. Selden 
offers to prove for the temple what he supposed only of the 
synagogue ; and his proof is from a passage in the Mishnah?, 
which Maimonides has also exscribedy, and which with him 
runs thus: “ All who entered into the temple went in on the 
right hand, and came out on the left. But if any one lay 
under any misfortune, he went on upon the left hand: and 
then they asked him, Why goest thou to the left? and if he 
answered, Because I am in mourning, they replied, He com- 
fort you who dwells in this house: but if he said, Because I 
am excommunicate, they replied, He who dwells in this house 


t Cerein. des Juifs, part. 2. chap. x Midd. cap. 2. §. 2. 
3: δ 3: y Maimon. de «ΖΦ. 41}, Templi, c. 7. 
« Buxtorf. Synag. Jud. cap. 26. 4.3: 


FIGURE I. 


The Temple of Jerusalem. 
aa The space without the precinct of the temple. 
AA The Ist court, or court of the Gentiles. 

ΒΒ The 2nd court, or alley. 
CC The ard court, of the women. 


δ Their galleries in that court. 


DD _ The 4th court, of the Israelites. 
EE The sth of the priests. 

FF The 6th of the altar. 

G The altar. 


H The porch. 
I The holy place. ᾿ of the house. 
K The holy of holies, 

Imnop The several gates, or entrances. 


FIGURE II. 

A Christian | Greek] Church. 
aa The area before it, commonly cloistered about. 
AA The first porch, or narthex. 

ΒΒ The inner narthex : in it, 


r The font. 
CC ‘The body of the church: in it, 
cc 
c Galleries for women. 
c 6 


5 The old place of the ambo; the pulpit, or desk. 

DD_ The quire. 

> The ambo now: if not supplied by analogia, or reading desk, on 
either side. 

EE The presbyterium, or solea. 

FF ‘The space of the altar. 

G The altar, or holy table. 

f} The bishop’s throne; with the adjoining seats, for bishops, or 
presbyters. 

Imnop_ The entrances. 


FIGURE III. 
A Synagogue. 

AA _ A, supposed, outer porch. 
BB _ A, supposed, inner partition. 
CC The body of the synagogue; with 
cc Apartments for women on either hand. 
5 The bema, or pulpit. 
DD _ The space between the pulpit or desk ; and 
p The repository of the law. 
tt The [ancient] semicircle for the presbyters. 
m The entrance. 
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Fig. If. A Christian [Greek] Church. 


Fig. I. Temple of Jerusalem. 


Fig. III. A Synagogue. 
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give thee the grace to hearken to thy brethren, that they 
may restore thee.” 

And here indeed we find one excommunicate within the 
precinct of the temple; but it is neither considered how far 
he was suffered to go, nor under what excommunication he 
lay ; things Mr. Selden would have examined with great ac- 
curacy, if they would have made for his design. 

For if we do but read what follows of the very same chap- 
ter, we shall see (what is to be remarked also for other pur- 
poses) that the ground belonging to the temple was very 
large, and several courts to be passed before one came to the 
house or temple properly so called. Six are reckoned from 
the first gate, and in this order: into the first and outmost 
court [A]* the Gentiles, and the defiled by the dead, and 
even the dead bodies themselves, were admitted : though not 
only lepers were excluded, for they might not come within 
Jerusalem, but others, who were under some certain kinds of 
uncleanness. Into the second [B] neither Gentiles nor the 
defiled with dead could enter: but those might who were 
washed for lesser defilements, which polluted but for a day, 
and waited only for sunset to be perfectly clean. The third 
[C] was what was called the court of the women, and into it 
the last mentioned could not come: but they who were other- 
‘wise purified, and only wanted to be expiated by sacrifice, 
might. The fourth [D] was the court of the Israelites, for 
those who were clean and perfect. Beyond this there was a 
fifth [E], for the sons of Levi; and then, lastly a sixth [F], 
where the altar [G] stood, and the sacrifices were made, just 
before the porch [H] of the house [IK]. 

And now what sort of argument is this, that the excom- 
municated Israelite was not debarred the liberty of worship- 
ping in the temple because he was admitted into the outmost 
court, and where a Gentile might come as well? whereas, 
for ought appears, he might be suffered to go no further, and 
might be kept off at the distance of three courts from the place 
of the Israelites’ devotion. But how much less will this avail 
for an argument, if the excommunicated person there spoken 
of was not one of the more guilty sort, or not of that kind 
which are compared with the leper, much less of those wha 
are wholly cut off from the people of God! 

* See Fig. 1. 
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Notwithstanding therefore this argument of Mr. Selden’s, 
the presumption from the practice of the synagogue would 
hold good for the temple; and on that I might rest: but 
there are other very probable arguments that will concur to 
exclude the excommunicate, at least, from any near approach 
in the temple. 

For though excommunicates are not at all reckoned by 
Maimonides in this place, and those only are mentioned here 
whom the law pronounces unclean; yet we may suppose 
that these were named only for example sake, and that other 
states of men lay under the same restriction. 

For, first, it appears from the same author, that none was 
to come into the court of the Isracltes in an uncomely dress, 
with torn clothes or long neglected hair. By which it is 
plain, that mourners were not permitted to enter there during 
the whole thirty days; and consequently that all excommu- 
nicates were likewise debarred thence. 

And, further, of the mourners of the first seven days he 
elsewhere? tells us, that they ‘‘sent no offerings to the altar, 
not so much as wine or wood or frankincense: [not for 
their sins, and less of peace, and much less of thanks.] By 
this prohibition of seuding, it 1s implied they could not come: 
and seeing it is the same prolibition which lay upon the de- 
filed with the dead, we may conclude, that these mourners 


z Maimon. lib. 8. scu de Cult. Similiter homo leprosus nihil quic- 


Divin. tract. 3. cap. 1. §. 17. ex in- 
terpret. Ludov. de Veil: Porro cui- 
vis interdictum erat sacerdoti, jux- 
ta atque Israelita, ne vino usus, 
vel quacunque ratione temulentus, 
neu inculte atque horride capillatus, 
aut pannis obsitus, omnino in tem- 
plum veniret; ne intra primum qui- 
dem illud atrium Israelitarum. Id 
enim lege sancitum non erat; verum 
gloria et reverentia hujus magnifice 
ac sanctee domus non patiebatur in 
eam quemquam intrare sordidatum 
[>1129]. 

a Ibidem, cap. 2. §. 11: Lugens 
igitur hebdomada tota munus ad al- 
tare mittebat nullum, nec vinum 
quidem, neque ligna, neque thus. 


quam muneris ad altare mittebat. 
Nam quamdiu hominem intra cas- 
tra venire non licebat, nec licebat 
eum sacrificia facere. De homine 
autem ab ecclesiz communione se- 
juncto [771207] dubium est, is 
utrum munus ad altare mittere pos- 
set, necne. Quare sacrificium ejus, 
si factum esset, bene fuisset [ὩΝ 
MBI Voy 153 ap]. §.12, Nam per 
serpentem animantem, aut rem con- 
similem inquinatus homo, item et 
incircumcisus, si sacrificia ad altare 
misisset, sane pro illo fierent.—Ve- 
rum enim pro homine funere pol- 
luto nullum fiebat sacrificium, in- 
terea dum purificabatur. 
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likewise were obliged to stop with them in the outer court, 
and could not pass beyond. 

Now that there were excommunicates who answered these 
mourners we have seen’; and that they kept them company 
there in the court of the Gentiles, we might well presume. But 
theexcommunicates happen in this case to be mentioned by our 
author, and in a manner that, though it may seem to weaken 
the inference, will be found to confirm it. It is said there of 
the excommunicates, “that it was doubted whether they 
might send ;” and also that, “if they did send, the oblation 
would be® good.” And if this place would have concluded 
any thing for their freedom of access, or for their advantage 
from those sacrifices, it would not have been omitted by 
Mr. Selden ; whereas he rather seems to have passed it by, 
because he foresaw it would make against him. For he knew 
well that the offerimg being good, signified no more than 
that (though it were regularly to be forborne, yet) the recep- 
tion of it by the priests was no profanation: and he could 
not but discern, that this unlawfulness of sending implied 
the unlawfulness of their coming; for otherwise no such 
doubt could have been made concerning them. 

And lastly, as for those excommunicates who were ranked 
with lepers, or who were absolutely cut off, it cannot but seem 
probable, that these were denied entrance, not into the tem- 
ple only, but even into the holy city. 

The contrary therefore to what Mr. Selden so often asserts 
is very evident, that no excommunicate person could go into 
the court of the Israclites, and that many of them could go 
no further than the outmost court ; and it appears to be very 


b §. ἦν 

© 712 signifies in many places 
not an acceptation with favour, but 
with pardon; a connivance and 
sufferance. For so it is used often ; 
as (to give but one instance) when 
it is said, [lib. eodem, tract. 7. cap. 
11. §. 20.] that a handful of frank- 
incense, taken out of an offering 
afterwards polluted, was itself not 
to be burnt on the altar; but if it 
were: burnt, it was accepted [Ox 


nsw ΡΠ]. And so, though in 
another phrase where the discourse 
is concerning the intention with 
which the sacrifice was to be offer- 
ed, (Ibid. cap. 14. 8. 1. it is also 
said that the wrong inteution of the 
priest made the abomination; but if 
that was right, though the owner of 
the sacrifice were heard to speak 
what would cause abomination, yet 
the sacrifice was good [1w>2 ΠῚ 5]. 
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likely, that those who lay under the more grievous sentence 
were utterly excluded even from the privileges of a pious 
heathen. This distance they themselves were obliged in con- 
science to keep: and if any of them were suffered by the 
priests to come nearer, it must have been from the want either 
of authority in the judge that did excommunicate, or of a 
certificate of the excommunication. 

§.1V. And now we come to the New Testament; and 
there possibly we may have an instance of the above-men- 
tioned rebuke, in that reproof given by our Saviour to St. 
Peter¢, Get thee behind me &c., but of their excommunication 
the mentions are confessed. And in that case, when any one 
is said there ¢o be put out of the synagogue, as Mr. Selden 18 
ready to understand him separated and secluded from the 
communication of the people of Israel in civil affairs, so we 
are to have leave to suppose him ejected likewise out of the 
synagogue place, and deprived of the liberty of the temple. 

And, further, when our Saviour directs f an offended brother 
to admonish the offender first in private, afterwards before 
two or three witnesses, and then to bring him before the 
church or consistory, and if he does not then amend, but con- 
tinues obstinate, to esteem him as a heathen and a publican ; 
this may well be taken to direct a private charitable course 
(used on other occasions by the Jews®) to be tried in this 
case, before the judicial proceedings begin. And then what 
follows may be very properly understood of the validity of the 
sentence of excommunication, if, by the obstinacy of the 
party, the process must be carried so far; What ye bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven, and what ye loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven. That is, (in the Jewish way of 
speaking, something of which may be seen in this chapter },) 
the so condemned and excommunicated below, and by men, 
shall be held as excommunicated above in heaven, and by 
God himself: and the absolved by the consistory below shall 
be absolved by the consistory above. This meaning, sup- 
ported by the practice of the Jews, and consonant to their 
expressions’, the place certainly admits ; and so naturally, as 

d Matth. xvi. 23. tre © h§.3 


e John ix. 22. xvi. 2. i Several persons are said by the 
f Matth. xviii. 15. Jews to be excommunicated in hea- 
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not to be easily set aside by the bare force of an uncertain 


criticism upon a single word ¥, 


ven, or by God; [Ὁ Ὁ 2°7129;] as 
the children of Israel in the wilder- 
ness, (so mentioned in the Cheseph 
Mishnah upon the above-cited place 
of Maimonides. Vid. notes f & & p. 
424.) and those spoke of in the Ge- 
mara, alleged by Mr. Selden, de 
Synedr. ib. 1. cap. 7. The form too 
of a cherem, produced by him in his 
book de Jure Nat. et Gent. lib. 4. 
cap. 7. is said to be pronounced ex 
sententia Dei, et ex sententia eccle- 
sia, [Dypoan nyt dy]. 

k His assertion in his book de 
Synedr. lib.1. cap.g. towards the 
end, is thus: Expresso obligationis 
seu ligationis nomine ipse excommu- 
nicandi actus nullibi, quantum obser- 
vavi, apud Hebreos veteres designa- 
tur: and he had shown there be- 
fore, (and afterwards at large, lib. 2. 
cap. 7. §. 2.) that the phrase to bind 
and to loose, in the usage of the 
Jews, signifies to declare unlawful 
and lawful, to forbid and permit. 

This, it is true, is now the usual sig- 
nification of 1>8; and commonly an 
excommunicate is not termed bound, 
but separated or devoted, [17129 or 
Dams]. But the word still con- 
tinues most properly to signify 
bound, and stands for illicitum, as it 
is quid inhibitum : just as the Arabic 
o> is put for vetitum, under the 
notion of prohibitum. And besides, 
it frequently in the Old Testament 
stands for something bound upon 
another: as our Saviour speaks of 
those that did δεσμεύειν φορτία, 
[Matth. xxiii.4.] and as a condemned 
person may be said to be bound by 
a sentence. And whatever the rea- 
son was, why the word 1108 was 


not commonly used to signify one 
excommunicate, it was not, because 
the notion of binding did not agree 
to that sentence. For that of ab- 
solving still remains, when the ez- 
communication is withdrawn; and 
the ordinary expression for that act 
is wand wn», to loose and set at 
liberty. Nay, contrary to the 
learned author’s negative observa- 
tion, the very word ὍΝ is used for 
excommunication in one passage of 
the Gemara, cited by himself, (the 
seventh chapter of the same book,) 
where one rabbi Samuel is brought 
in speaking of the sound of the 
horn, with which the sentence was 
pronounced and revoked, 108 72 
Ww) IDI. 

I therefore may more reasonably 
suppose, that the word D8 was not 
so frequently used for excommuni- 
cation, not because it more properly 
signified to declare unlawful; (for 
words of loosing, though signifying 
to declare Jawful, continued also to 
signify the absolution of an excom- 
municate ;) but because it bore an- 
other sense of being tied and bound 
up together, (as 8708 and 11D°s are 
fasciculus, manipulas,) a sense op- 
posite to separation and distance, 
which implies. 
This also is one of its Arabic signi- 


excommunication 


fications, where both pw in itself 
and derivatives imports, besides the 
sense of binding, that of proximity 
of kindred; and ye! 9 besides that 
of inclusit, coercuit, and peccatum, 
and onus, has in it also that of cog- 


natio, affinitas, and the more gene- 
ral signification of propinguus ; and 
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Our Saviour, in all probability, may be supposed to speak 
of excommunication there: but we find expressly the actual 
exercise of it in the church of Corinth, directed by St. Paul 
upon the person of a grievous offender; and the sentence 
given, therefore put away from among yourselves that wicked 
person}, And though any one should insist upon the variety 
of rendering which may be used on that text, and translate it 
wicked thing, yet that thing must be understood of the per- 
son that did this deed™, and who ought to have been taken 
away from among the congregation, and delivered to Satan ®, 
that is, cast out of the communion of Christ our Saviour and 
Comforter, or Advocate, and delivered up to Satan, to be ac- 
cused and tormented by him. Here is an act of excommuni- 
cation: and a precedent of absolution from it we have upon 
the same person in the Second Epistle; the forgiving and 
comforting of him by the church®, confirmed by the apostle’s 
forgiveness also P. 

And thus excommunication (which, whenever it was intro- 
duced among the Jews, whether by Moses, or some other 
prophet, had long obtained among them before our Saviour’s 
time) is, as we find, in all probability countenanced and or- 
dered by him, and certainly commanded and executed by his 
apostle: and how this practice was continued in the succeed- 
ing ages we shall see anon 4. 


thence vicinus fuit, tentorium fixit 
proxime a tentorio alterius. And 


significations of longe a mansione 
et seorsim abesse, sub dio versari, 


this last acception (if the excursion 
is pardonable) the like word 12» ap- 
parently requires, in that known 
phrase, [1 Kings xiv.10.] 2032) ΣΡ 
5x13, which is commonly rendered 
shut up and left, but seems rather 
to mean, those who live together in 
neighbouring tents, and those who 
live alone, and at a distance, with 
their cattle in the field: (for so 


ἃς and ws have in them the 


cum pecoribus suis procul ab homi- 
nibus pastum recedere:) these two 
sorts of people, with those that lived 
in walled houses, making up the 
whole number of the children of 
Israel. 


1 x Cor. v. 13. m Verse 2. 
n Verse 5. 

Ο 2 Cor.ii.7. P Verse 10. 

a Chap. viii. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Circumstances relating to baptism, under five heads ; practised in 

the church of Christ in the second century. 

§. II. These all agreeable to Jewish custom: and first, in general; as to 
the persons baptized and baptizing, and the solemn time of bap- 
tism. 

§. III. In particular; secondly, as to the distinction and instruction of its 
candidates. 

δ. IV. Thirdly, as to the action of baptism. 

§. V. Fourthly, its confirmation ; 

§. VI. And, lastly, the sequel and close of the whole ceremony. 


Ἐπ 


§. I. How much the ordinances of Christianity, recorded 
in the scripture, agree with those of the Jewish church, we 
have seen. Now several circumstantials of those ordinances 
are remembered to have been practised in the next age; as 
well as several other usages, of which the scripture is silent: 
and whether they were not derived from the Jews also we 
now come to consider. 

I begin with the rituals and circumstances of baptism, 
many of which were undoubtedly practised very early in the 
second age, being mentioned by Tertullian at the latter end 
of it, as used then by the church time out of mind. 

Now this author, in his treatise which he writ expressly of 
baptism, and besides scatteringly in other places, hath happily 
informed us, both in general, concerning the persons capable 
of receiving this sacrament, those able to give it, and the 
common time of administering it : and also, particularly, con- 
cerning the administration of it; letting us know some cir- 
cumstantials of the preparation to the action, of the action 
itself, of the seal or confirmation of it, and of the solemnity 
that afterwards attended it. 

First, the church at that time baptized children, (their god- 
fathers undertaking for them’,) as well as grown persons : and 
the solemn time for the administration of that sacrament was 3 


r Tertull. de Baptismo, cap. 18. 
Itaque pro cujusque persone con- 
ditione ac dispositione, etiam tate, 
cunctatio baptismi utilior est: pree- 
cipue tamen circa parvulos. Quid 
enim necesse est sponsores etiam 


periculo ingeri; qui et ipsi per mor- 
talitatem destituere promissiones 
suas possunt, et proventu male in- 
dolis falli? 

5. Ibid. cap.19. Diem baptismo 
solenniorem Pascha prestat. 
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the paschal season [1]. The 
high priest who is the bishop, 
had the right of conferring it ; 
and the presbyters and clea- 


cons by his authority: though 
sity, had right to give it alsot. 


Secondly, the church then 
made a distinction" between 
the common Gentile or Jew, 
and one of them in some 
measure persuaded to Christ- 
ianity, called a hearer, or one 
under instruction, who pro- 
fessed repentance for his past 
life, as well as between the 
last sort and a perfect Christ- 
ian [2]. And those were not 
promiscuously admitted in its 
assemblies, but had their 
distinct places assigned them 


[3]. 
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What I have added in this column, 
for explication, is taken out of 
other authors, not later than 
the fourth century. 


1. [Saturday in the evening 
before Easter-day. Cyril. Hieros. 
Cateches. Mystag. I. Ambros. 
de Sacram. lib. 1. cap. 1. 


the laymen, in case of neces- 


2. [Those of the middle kind, 
and not yet Christians, were also 
(at least afterwards) subdistin- 
guished. The hearers were such 
as had been informed of some 
general and preliminary points 
of the true religion, and were 
if heathens, 
having renounced their idolatry 


half come over: 


and gross immorality ; and if 
Jews, acknowledging the true 
Messiah ; but not yet entirely 
satisfied in all points necessary ; 
suffered therefore to hear the 
scriptures and sermons for their 
further 


conversion. The cate- 


chumens, or those under instruction, were willing to become Christ- 


t Tertull. de Baptismo, cap. 17. 
Dandi jus habet summus sacerdos, 
qui est episcopus ; dehinc presby- 
teri, et diaconi; non tamen sine epi- 
scopi auctoritate, propter ecclesiz 
honorem, quo salvo salva pax est. 
Alioquin etiam laicis jus est. 

u That there was in general such 
a distinction as follows, of persons 
and places, appears from this single 
passage of Tertull. de Prescript. 
Heeret. cap. 41. Non omittam ip- 
sius etiam conversationis heretice 
descriptionem. Inprimis quis cate- 
chumenus, quis fidelis, incertum 
est: pariter Adeunt, pariter Audi- 
unt, pariter Orant; etiam ethnici si 


supervenerint ; sanctum canibus, et 
porcis margaritas, licet non veras, 
jactabunt. And as the word cate- 
chumenus is used here, so in his 
book de Poenit. cap. 6. Auditores 
and audientes are opposed to i- 
tincti; and they are there spoken of 
as novitioli,—qui incipiunt divinis 
sermonibus aures rigare,—et dicunt 
pristinis renuntiare, et poenitentiam 
assumunt. 

x In the Apostolic Constitutions, 
lib. 7. cap. 40. ex edit. Labbei, 
the μέλλων κατηχεῖσθαι is directed 
to be first taught δημιουργίας δια- 
φόρου τάξιν, προνοίας εἰρμὸν, νομο- 
θεσίας διαφόρου δικαιωτήρια, ὅτε. 
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ians, and resolved it; but either did not esteem themselves worthy 
as yet, or were not fully approved by the church: and these had 
their particular instruction, from whence they were called; and, pro- 
fessing repentance for the sins of their unconverted state, had the 
privilege to stay after sermon, and to have the prayers of the con- 
gregation for them, and to be dismissed with a blessing. And, 
lastly, when they were admitted to stand for baptism, they then en- 
tered into a stricter course of repentance, and had the peculiar arti- 
cles of the faith more plainly inculcated ; called now ‘the enlightened ; 
and, after frequent examination and scrutiny, were at last received 
into the body of the faithfuly. 

3. (The places of assembly, or churches, had commonly an area 
or court before them, cloistered on either hand [fig. 2. aa]. Beyond 
the court, to the east generally, was the building, which we may con- 
ceive, at present, to have been in three divisions, whether they were 
separated or not within by any raised partitions, or distinguished 
without by any difference of structure. The lowermost, next the 
outer doors, we may call the ante-church |fig. 2. AB}; the next 
was the church [CD]; and the last the apartment of the altar, or 
sanctuary [EF]. Now the ante-church was also subdivided into 
two parts: and in the lowermost part, or portico [A], and next to 
the court, was the place of the hearers properly so called. The ca- 
techumens’ station [B] was above them, next to the church: and in 
the head of them the enlightened or immediate candidates were, I 
suppose, posted; being those who were in a little while to proceed 
further, and to be taken into the church itself, the place of the faith- 
ful. And so the faithful themselves were orderly disposed, accord- 
ing to the difference of their sex and age: and the church was 
likewise in two distinct parts; having the desk or pulpit [5] in the 
middle: that below the desk, answering near to the body of our col- 
legiate churches [C], belonging to the women chiefly, who were 
seated in the sides of it beneath and in galleries above [cc]: and 
the upper part [D] belonging to the men ; the whole, or the greater 
portion of which, is now taken up by our choir. 


y This subdistinction is evident ticular form of an ancient church 
from the writers of the fourth cen- as I have here given (fig. 2.), is the 
tury, and particularly from St. Cyril same with that represented by Goar 
of Jerusalem. in his Euchologium. 

z Such an ancient distinction of Neither do I choose Goar’s 
places in general is intimated al- model, because it will best suit with 
ready from Tertullian (note 4), and the comparison I am going to make; 
denied by none. And such a par- _ but because it seems more agreeable 
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Thirdly, the person to be 
baptized protested _ first, 
[among other things,] before 
the congregation, that he re- 
nounced the devil, his pomp, 
and angels *. [4] Thence he 


to the truth, and has less of confu- 
sion in it, than that which Leo Al- 
latius (De Templis Graecorum) has 
figured out, and which others have 
chose to follow. And for this I 
have the authority not only of Mo- 
rinus, who had considered the mat- 
ter, and wrote a treatise about it, 
(as he tells us, De Poenit. lib. 6. 
cap. 6. §. 10.) but also of Du 
Fresne more lately, who in his de- 
scription of Sancta Sophia has given 
the controversy on Goar’s side. 

For they both rightly judge, that 
the name of narthex, which is now 
given, and has been so a long 
while, to the nave [C] of a Grecian 
church, did not anciently nor pro- 
perly belong to it, but to the porti- 
cos before it: Morinus discerning, 
[ibid. cap. 3. §. 2.] and Du Fresne 
further demonstrating, [ Constanti- 
nop. Christ. lib. 3. cap. 18.] that 
vapOn& signifies a narrow oblong, 
περίμηκές TL καὶ μὴ εὐρυνόμενον. 
They think therefore that the audi- 
entes and catechumeni were there 
at first in their proper places, 
though upon extraordinary occa- 
sions they might come into the 
lower part of the church; (as Gen- 
tiles also might crowd in with 
them ;) and that afterwards, when 
they began to go more ordinarily 
into the body of the church, (either 
they taking more liberty, or the 
churches wanting such _porches,) 
they then brought in with them 
the names of those places, and the 
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4. (For, being come to the 
porch of the baptistery, he turned 
to the west, and stretching out 
his hands, spoke to Satan, as if 
present ; “1 renounce thee, Sa- 
tan,” &c. Cyril. Cateches. Mys- 


nave was called narthex from their 
assembling in it; the upper part 
[D], or the choir, being thenceforth 
called the church, and the names 
also of the doors transferred. 
(Morin. ibid. cap. 1. δ. 12. Du 
Fresne, ibid. cap. 25.] Upon that 
occasion the desk too, we may sup- 
pose, was removed from its former 
place [S] to an higher in the choir, 
either in the middle of it, [3,] or 
on the sides; as there was also 
another left in the nave. [Of this 
desk, or ambo, Morinus may be 
consulted in the 6th chapter of the 
above-mentioned book; and Du 
Fresne, in the 74th and 75th chap- 
ters of his above-cited book; be- 
sides what Goar has said.] But, 
to show the ancient place of the 
ambo, still, as I am told, in some 
churches the lessons are read from 
the loft over the choir door. And 
so from the modern place of the 
font in a Greek church, which was 
used anciently to be in a house 
apart, but is now commonly in the 
inner narthex [B,] we are left to 
judge, where of old the place of the 
catechument was. 

a This, together with what fol- 
lows on this and the other articles, 
is thus expressed by Tertullian, De 
Corona, cap. 3. Aquam adituri, 
ibidem, sed et aliquanto prius in 
ecclesia, sub antistitis manu contes- 
tamur nos renuntiare diabolo, et 
pomp, et angelis ejus. Dehinc 
ter mergitamur, amplius aliquid 
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went to the water, and 
made the same renunciation 
again: and then he dip- 
ped thrice, with solemn re- 
sponses @ [5.] 

Fourthly, when he came 
out of the water, he both 
tasted * of a mixture of milk 
and honey ; and was anointed» 
with the blessed ointment, 
[the chrism,] as heretofore 
the sons of Aaron had been 
anointed to the priesthood. 


He was also signed¢ or 
sealed with the sign of the 
cross on the forehead [6]. 
And lastly, hands were laid 
upon him with a blessing, 
calling and inviting down the 
Holy Ghost4; and, as the 
same author expresses it, “he 


respondentes, quam Dominus in 
Evangelio determinavit. Inde sus- 
cepti, lactis et mellis concordiam 
preegustamus : ex eaque die lavacro 
quotidiano per totam hebdomadem 
abstinemus. 

> Tertull. de Baptismo, cap. 7. 
Exinde egressi de lavacro perungi- 
mur benedicta unctione, de pristina 
disciplina, qua ungi oleo de cornu 
in sacerdotium solebant. ‘This 
unction is expressed antecedently to 
the milk and honey in the enume- 
ration the same author makes, lib. 1. 
advers. Marcion. cap. 14. Nec 
aquam reprobavit Creatoris, qua 
suos abluit; nec oleum, quo suos 
ungit ; nec mellis et lactis societa- 
tem, qua suos infantat ; nec panem, 
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tag. J. and then turning to the 
east, he said the Creed ; and go- 
ing into the baptistery, he was 
stripped. Ibid.] 

5. [For being asked, whether 
he ‘‘ believed in God the Father,” 
&c., he answered, “1 believe,” 
and was dipped: and so at the 
second and third questions con- 
cerning the other two persons of 
the Trinitv. = Cyril. Cateches. 
Mystag. II. Ambros. de Sacram. 
lib. 3. cap. 2.] 

6. [Some difference of prac- 
tice there was here between the 
Latin and Greek church. In the 
Greek the chrism was given by 
the person that officiated, on the 
forehead as well as on the other 
parts of the body [Cyril. Cate- 
ches. Mystag. [11.} . as now their 
priest anoints the baptized, sign- 


quo ipsum corpus suum represen- 
tat. 

¢ Tertull. de Resurr. Carnis, cap. 
8. Scilicet caro eluitur, ut anima 
emaculetur. Caro ungitur, ut 
anima consecretur. Caro signatur, 
ut et anima muniatur. Caro manus 
impositione adumbratur, ut et anima 
Spiritu illuminetur. Caro corpore 
et sanguine Christi vescitur, ut et 
anima de Deo saginetur. And, 
that this sign was made on the 
forehead, he elsewhere tells in the 
comparison he makes, De Prescrip. 
Heret. cap. 40. Mithra_ signat 
illic in frontibus milites suos. 

ἃ Tertull. de Baptismo, cap. 8, 
Dehine manus imponitur, per bene- 
dictionem adyocans et invitans Spi- 
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was overshadowed by the im- 
position of hands f.” 


Fifthly, the next morning, 
(if not immediately,) on Has- 
ter-day, they proceeded to the 
eucharistf [7]: and wore their 
white garments all the next 
week; not allowing them- 
selves the use of bathing for 
that time § [8.] 
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ing them with the cross, in the 
forehead and eyes and _ nostrils 
and ears, and upon the breast, 
and on their hands and feet; the 
practice, as I conceive, of our 
Whereas in the Latin 
church the priest anointed the 


churcheé. 


other parts, pouring the chrism 
upon the head: but it was re- 
served to the bishop’s confirma- 
tion to sign the forehead with 


the chrism at the same time he laid on his hands [Innoc. ad Decent.]} 
and this signing they called the spiritual seal, [ Ambros. de Sacram. 
lib. 3. cap. 2.1 the Holy Ghost being supposed to be given by that 
and the imposition of hands. And this confirmation the bishop, 
when present at the baptism, administered to the baptized when he 
had put on the white garments after his first anointing. (Ambros. 
de Mysteriis, cap. 7.] 

7. [Then *, as now in the Greek church, even the infants receiv- 
ing it. ] 

8. [When also they had more perfectly expounded to them the 
nature of those two great mysteries, the sacrament of Baptism and 
the Eucharist, to which they had been lately admitted: (as we see in 
the mystagogic discourses of Cyril of Jerusalem, made for that 
purpose.) | 

§. 11. With so many circumstances was the initiation into 
the church begun and perfected in those early days of Christ- 
ianity : neither is it to be imagined that all these rituals were 
the pure invention of such simple plain men as the first 
Christians appear to have been; much less can it be thought 


ritum Sanctum.— Of the different 
opinions of the Latin and Greek 
church about this imposition of 
hands, see bp. Pearson, Lect. in Act. 
Apost. v. §. 6, 7. 

e When the priest, in our Office 
of Baptism, signing the child with 
the sign of the cross on the fore- 
head, receives it into the congrega- 
tion of Christ’s church: for that 
sign might also have been made in 


the ancient church with water only ; 
according to that of the 23rd chap- 
ter of the 7th book of the Apostol. 
Constit «Εἰ δὲ μήτε ἔλαιον ἢ μήτε 
μύρον, ἀρκεῖ ὕδωρ. 

f Tertull. de Resurr. Carnis, ubi 
supra. 

5 Idem, de Corona, cap. 3. 

h Baptismus non sine eucha- 
ristia. Hieron. Dialog. contra Lu- 
cifer. 
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that they were borrowed by those pious men from the heathen 
idolatry. Whence therefore should most of these circum- 
stantials be derived, but from the same religion from which 
the sacrament itself was taken? And whence else should they 
derive them, who had been originally of that religion, or well- 
willers to it, as most of the first Christians were ? 

This conjectural conclusion the account given above of 
Jewish baptism, which we suppose the reader to remember, 
will confirm ; and, it may be, so far, as to make us willing 
to suppose that a more exact correspondence would have 
appeared, if the information from the Jews had been less de- 
fective. 

For, first, that the Jews proselyted children by baptism, 
we have there seen: and also, that they required sureties for 
them; which we shall the less doubt, when we know that 
they Ἢ not circumcise a natural Jew without a godfather 
and a godmother. The Passover also was their chief fes- 
tival; and their converts, in all probability, capacitated 
themselves by baptism, then particularly, for its celebration : 
neither could the natural Jews themselves! partake of it, if 
they had any servant of their house uncircumcised, and, as 1 
suppose, consequently unbaptized. These sorts of men there- 
fore, I presume, were amongst those who purified themselves 
before the feast, and added to the solemnity of the week or 
fortnight before™, And, lastly, though any three would 
serve to confer it, yet regularly it was to be done by com- 
mission from the consistory, and, I presume, by the appoint= 
ment of the father or president of it, to whom we suppose 
the bishop to answer ἢ, 

§. ITI. Secondly, there was likewise a great distinction of 
persons made by the Jews. There was a common Gentile ; 
and there was one who believed the unity of God, and took 
upon him to observe the precepts to be kept by all the descend- 
ants of Noah°, though he did not oblige himself further 
yet ; and this was a degree of approach into which he was 
solemnly admitted, being called a proselyte of their gate, as 


1 Chap. 1. δ. 2, 3. m Part i. chap. v. §. 3. 

κ᾿ Buxtorf. Synag. Jud. cap. 4. n Chap. iii. δ. 5. 

1 Maimon. de Sacrific. tract. 1. © Maimon. tract. de Regibus, 
cap. 9. §. 9. cap. 8. 8.11. 
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one permitted to live amongst them in the Holy Land. 
Further, there were those who professed their desire to be- 
come JewsP: and this profession, we find, was solemn, and 
they reputed by it of another rank; for if they did not pro- 
ceed to make it good within a twelvemonth, they were de- 
graded, we are told, and to be esteemed as a mere heathen. 
There was too yet, as it should seem, a further class, of such 
stranger servants, as were circumcised and baptized in the 
quality of servants 4, but wanted still a further baptism to 
complete them Jews: as there were others, who were cir- 
cumcised and baptized into perfect Judaism, but not yet 
sanctified by a sacrifice’. The proselytes of the Jews were 
distinguished by these advances: and it is plain that their 
proselyte of the first kind, the proselyte of the gate, was of 
the same rank with a hearer; and also that he who under- 
took to become a Jew was in the nature of a Christian cate- 
chumen ; as he who was in immediate preparation to be cir- 
cumcised, or was circumcised, but waiting to be baptized, 
was in a like class to that of the immediate candidates and 
probationers for our baptism ; and he too, who was actually 
baptized into Judaism, but not yet expiated by sacrifice, was 
in the condition of one baptized a Christian, but yet uncon- 
firmed, and not admitted to full communion. So were the 
steps made by a convert of the Jews agreeable to those of a 
proselyte to Christianity. The instruction also, by which he 
was gradually brought ons’, was much alike to that recom- 
mended in the Apostolical Constitutions *, proceeding gently 
and by easy ascents. Neither is it to be doubted but that 
the Jews were severe enough in their scrutiny of him, since 
they were so shy of proselytes", and that a solemn profession 
of repentance for his former heathenism was required of 
him. 

Now it is probable likewise, that these different sorts of 
persons with the Jews had their different places and liberties 
of access. For the Apostolic Constitutions themselves sup- 
pose the placing of the faithful in the assembly, according to 


P Maimon. ibid. §. 10. 5. Above, chap. i. δ. 2. 
a Idem, tract. de Prohib. Con- t See note * of δ. 1. p. 430. 
gressu, cap. 13. §. II. u Chap. 1. §. 2. 


r Above, chap.i. ὃ. 2. 
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their sex and age, to be after the pattern of the temple*. 
And as a Christian church has been described to be separated 
in two partitions, whereof the upper part [D fig. 2.] belongs 
to men, or the chief of them, and such as peculiarly attend 
on the sacred offices ; and the lower part [C] to women, who 
are disposed of on either side of it, leaving the middle for a 
passage, and to be taken up by ordinary men, or such who 
are not provided to go higher: so we seey that in the tem- 
ple the Jews were likewise ordered in two courts; whereof 
the lower [Ὁ fig. 1.], called that of the women, had galleries 
for them on either hand [cc], and in the middle those men 
stayed who came only to worship, and had no offering to 
make; whereas the further court of the Israelites [D] was 
the proper place of those private persons who brought their 
oblations, and of those stationary men, whose office it was to 
attend upon the daily service. 

And as the two courts of the temple belonging to the Israel- 
ites, men and women, correspond with the places of the 
faithful in our churches, so will the stations of the aspirers 
towards Judaism be found answerable to those of the advanc- 
ers towards Christianity. The second court, or rather alley 
[B fig. 1.], next the court of the women, where those stood 
who were circumcised into Judaism, but not baptized, is re- 
presented by the inner portico, or narthex [B fig. 2.] of an 
old Christian church, where the immediate candidates were 
placed, and to whom all the catechumeni were properly enough 
added. And so the first court, that of the Gentiles [A fig. 1.], 
is manifestly parallel with the outward portico [A fig. 2.] of 
the Christian hearers : as the space without the temple, within 
Jerusalem [a fig. 1.], answers to the cloistered area [a fig. 2.] 
before a church. 

This resemblance the four first partitions of a church bear 
to the four first courts of the temple: and the same corre- 
spondence was, I suppose, formerly observable in a Jewish 
synagogue. For this sort of edifice is described by Maimo- 


x Constit. Apostol. 1. 2. cap. 57: y Chap. iv. §. 3. 
Καὶ yap ἐν τῇ σκηνῇ τοῦ μαρτυρίου 2 Lightfoot’s Prospect ofthe Tem- 
ὁ αὐτὸς λόγος Kal τύπος. ple, chap. 18. 
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nides?, with a desk [S fig. 3.] in the middle, from which the 
law is read and sermons are made ; and by which it was of old 
divided in two parts. In the highest, at the upper end look- 
ing towards the Holy Land, the law is placed in the wallb, in an 
ark [p fig.3]; and on each side, the elders are seated in a 
semicircle, their faces towards the desk and the people, none 
else being suffered regularly to sit theree. And in the lower 
the people were orderly disposed of, the women being in 
galleries on the sides4. So do these two divisions of the syna- 
gogue answer to the two temple-courts of the men and 
women: and though they now have no provision for new- 
comers, because they expect not proselytes®, yet it cannot be 
doubted but that heretofore the pious heathens had their 
places, and those who desired to be made Jews theirs; the 
heathens, I suppose, in an outward porch [A fig. 3.], and 
the designed converts in an inner [B fig. 3], the place next 
within the door, and beyond which those who come to pray 
are now directed to gof. 

§. IV. Thirdly, as the Christian proselyte, so the Jewish, 
no doubt, made his first renunciation in a congregation ; for 
if he was a male, he was not to be circumcised but in the 
presence of ten personss. And, I suppose, as he was not 
admitted without the approbation of the consistory, so not 


a Tract. de Precibus, cap.11. §. 2, 
3» 4: 

Ὁ This place in the wall, and as 
it were beyond the floor of the syna- 
gogue, seems to be, at least, as the 
gate [p] entering into the court of 
the priests, from whence the law is 
supposed to be fetched ; if it be not 
asa desk or ducan of that court, (of 
which see Lightf. Prospect of the 
Temple, chap. 33.) by which name, 
if I mistake not, the Jews now call 
the space railed in before their ark 
or heical. 

¢ This last particular is implied 
by Maimonides in the place last 
cited, and affirmed by Buxtorf in 
his Synag. Jud. cap. ro. (an author 


very exact, and so esteemed by the 
ablest judges :) however the Jews 
may have given themselves the 
liberty to vary from it; as they do 
also in other disposals of the syna- 
gogue which Maimonides gives us, 
and the author of Ceseph Mishnah 
would reconcile. 

a Dr. Lightfoot, Harmony of the 
Gospels, p.611, makes the reposi- 
tory of the Law to be in the 9377, as 
in the sanctum sanctorum; and 
the other part, where the elders and 
people sit, to be the church. 

© -Cap.1.§. 2. 

f Maimon. tract. de Precibus, 
cap. 8. §. 2. 

& Buxtorf. Synag. cap. 4. 
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without the privity of the synagogue ; that any person might 
have the opportunity and liberty to object in the case of a 
new member, as they had in case of an officer>. 

When too this proselyte of the Jews came to the baptistery, 
or place of water, he had the interrogatories put to him again, 
as we are told expressly; and upon that was dipped, &c. 
And here the parallel is very clear, as we have seen before!. 

Further, I would, with the reader’s leave, offer a guess, 
that the renunciation was made too by the Jew towards one 
point of the compass; and that he after turned to the con- 
trary, and so entered the water. For, it is certain, when he 
was once from under the water, and was become a Jew, he 
had then for ever afterwards a new point of direction im- 
pressed, and in all his devotions was to turn his face towards 
the holy temple*. Nor is it unlikely therefore that he put 
himself in that position, when he entered upon that sacred 
action; and that, taking his leave of the opposite part of the 
world, he took care to rise up with that prospect before him : 
after the manner of the Jews their predecessors, when they 
were baptized again in Jordan, and passed through it to the 
Holy Land. 

In like manner I am apt to think that the proselyted Jew 
tasted of milk and honey; both as it were the first food of a 
new-born infant, and the product of the land into which he 
was now naturalized. Neither let it be thought that such 
conjectures beg the question; andthat where I should prove 
a parallel I only fancy it. For as soon as we know that this 
ceremony, for example, was in use so early in the world; we 
cannot but observe that it was very proper for the Jews, 
more proper for them than for Christians: and that there- 
fore, in all likelihood, it was rather invented by them, from 
whom the Christians confessedly borrowed many other re- 
markable circumstances of the same action, and with whom 

h Lampridius de Alex. Severo. predicandis sacerdotibus, qui or- 
Ubi aliquos voluisset vel rectores dinandi essent, non fieri in provin- 
provinciis dare, vel preepositosfacere, ciarum rectoribus, quibus et fortunze 
vel procuratores ordinare, nomina hominum committerentur et capita. 
eorum proponebat, hortans populum i Chap. I. §. 2. 
ut siquis quid haberet criminis, pro- kK Maimon. tract. de Precibus, 
baret: dicebatque, grave esse,cum cap. 5. §. 3. 

id Christiani et Judeei facerent in 
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such ceremonies as these abounded. And no question, as 
the rabbins inform us of many a rite, of which the Old Tes- 
tament speaks not a tittle, so there were many more, which 
they have passed by, and left in oblivion, even in subjects of 
which they expressly treat ; and much more in this of prose- 
lytism, on which the Talmudical treatise is missing, as Mr. 
Selden informs me!. But of this particular rite we shall 
much less wonder that the use of it with the Jews is forgot, 
when we consider that, were it not for some few writers, 
there would have been no footstep of its practice left amongst 
us Christians. 

§. V. Fourthly, I proceed to the seal of this baptismal 
action, its confirmation ; and shall again offer to the reader 
the probability of its correspondence with the Jewish rites 
on the same occasion. 

It will be easily imagined that this new convert, who was 
now become an Israelite, and had the title to all the honours 
and privileges of it, would make haste to be put into posses- 
sion of the greatest, the admission into the holy temple, and 
to the solemn worship of God: neither will the reader think, 
after so much ceremony used upon this prosclyte before, that 
this last act, of introducing him into the house of God, was 
without its share of formality. 

And that there was to be a confirmation of the Jewish bap- 
tism, we know already in gross; and also, in particular, that 
αὖ was performed by a burnt offering, jomed most ordinarily 
with a peace offering, the proselyte sprinkled with the blood™; 
but other circumstances of that action I do not find; and beg 
the reader’s leave again to conjecture at them from other 
similar cases. 

For, first, a proselyte new baptized, and purged from all 
his former sin, and admitted to the number of believers, but 
not yet received into their station in God’s house, was very 
like to a leper recovered from the plague of his leprosy, 
(which with the Jews resembles a sinful life,) whose flesh was 
as that of a child; and who, being now purged and washed, 
and restored thereby to the society of his brethren, was at 


1 De Jur. Nat. et Gent. juxta Hebr. lib. 2. cap. 5. sub finem. 
m Chap. 1. §. 2. as afore. 
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the distance of seven days to be readmitted into his former 
place in the temple. And that solemnity was performed in 
the following manner, as we know both from the scripture 
and Maimonides": The clean leper being again washed in 
the court of the women, and come up to the door of the next 
court, the court of the Israelites, offered there a sin and a 
trespass and a burnt offering; and was then anointed with 
the blood of the sin offering on the tip of his ear, on the 
thumb and great toe of his right side. Afterwards, (for this 
might be done® many days after the other,) he was anointed 
with oil on the same parts out of the priest’s hand; and what 
remained was poured on his head. 

And further, the purification of a proselyte, to come near 
to God into that court, was something of the same nature 
with the consecration of a priest, which was nothing else but 
his purification to come nearer vet, and to pass into another 
court: and how that was done, we learn from Leviticus P. 
There was first a bullock offered for their sins, and a burnt 
offering; and then after, a peace offering, with the blood of 
which Aaron and his sons were anointed in the same parts in 
which the lepers were. After this, with a mixture of that 
blood and the holy ointment, they and their clothes were 
sprinkled. And besides, on Aaron’s head (if not on his sons’ 
too) the holy ointment was poured; and on his forehead (as 
the rabbins 4 tell us) Moses the consecrator made with part 
of it the sign of a cross, like a Greek X, (they say,) or what 
we call St. Andrew’s cross. For though the forehead be not 
mentioned in the text to be so marked, yet it was the place 
on which the plate of gold was worn by Aaron, that had on 
it the inseription of the name of God, graven in it like the en- 
gravings of a signet*. There, too, one of the two phylacteries 
(or, as the Jews style them, praying dresses) are now always 
placed, hanging down from the top of the forehead between 
the eyes, and having on it a name of Gods. And there those 


n Lib. de Sacrif. tract. 5. cap. 4. 2. cap.1. §.9. Selden. de Success. 
9 Ibid. cap.5. 8.4. Idem, de in Pontif. lib. 2. cap. 9. 
Cult. Divin. tract. 7. cap. 18. §.8. τ Exodus xxviii. 36. 
P Lev. viii. S Buxtorf. Synag. Jud. cap. 9. 
4 Maimon. de Cult. Divin. tract. 
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were marked with a mark, (in Ezekiel t,) who were to be spared 
by the destroyers: and marked they were, as some of the 
rabbins understand", with the Hebrew letter Tau, which, St. 
Jerom tells us, was like a cross in the old Samaritan alphabet ; 
like to which is the last Coptic letter of the same sound ; and 
as probably the old Greek T might be first made, when it 
came from Pheenice, the downright stroke beginning a little 
higher above the transverse. Answerable to this mark of 
Ezekiel is that made, for the same purpose, in the Revela- 
tions *, by the seal of the living God upon the forehead of the 
elect; as there were others who had the mark of the beast 
on their hands or on their foreheads, (the two places where the 
two phylacteries of the Jews are fastened ;) and as it was the 
custom of the eastern idolaters to be marked with the pecu- 
liar mark of their supposed deity, and particularly on the 
forehead. 

Thus was the consecration of Aaron and his sons performed ; 
and though the succeeding high priests were for some time 
anointed, yet, as the rabbins say, they ceased to be so inau- 
gurated before the first captivity. And as for the ordinary 
priests that followed, they were never admitted to their office 
by a new unction: but their consecration was, in this, like 
the baptism of a proselyte, not to be reiterated, and supposed 
to descend down upon them from their first progenitors. 
The kings also of the Jews, we are to remember, were 
anointed with an ointment, but not of the holy composition ; 
and those only, according to their tradition, who were the 
first of their race, or under a questioned title y. 

Now then, as the leper and priest were purified much 
after the same fashion, and as the case of a proselyte agrees 
with either of them, so I am willing to suppose that his puri- 
fication was performed in a mixed manner, betwixt those used 
to the other two. 

The offerings for sin, used to both of them, a new-born 
proselyte did not want; and he therefore might be purified 
by ointment, as both of them were, either alone, or mixed 
with the blood of the burnt offering; which omtment might 


t Ezekiel ix. 4. x Rev. vii. 2-13. 16. 
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neither be simple oil, nor was it to be of the holy sort, but 
of another kind, as that for royal inaugurations was. The 
ointment was poured on the heads of the leper and high 
priest, and also of their kings: and so, I suppose, it was upon 
the head of the proselyte after some parts of him had likewise 
been anointed with it before. For, as he was clean from the 
sinful leprosy of his former state, so he was now admitted 
to be one of that holy nation, a royal priesthood, or kingdom 
of priests: and therefore, I presume, the ointment on his 
head was accordingly, on his forehead, drawn in some such 
figure as might mark him to be holy to God. And after all, 
it cannot be doubted but that the priest laid his hands upon 
him, and blessed him, that God might lift up the light of his 
countenance, and his holy Spirit might rest upon him. And 
if this was performed upon a proselyte, probably it was not 
all to be done by an ordinary priest; but the proselytism was 
confirmed by the leave and direction of the high priest, or his 
vicegerent, and the blessing at least received from a superior 
hand. 

I again confess, that this rubric of Jewish confirmation is 
drawn from conjecture; but we are sure of our ground, 
having their authority, that there was actually such a con- 
firmation of a Jewish proselyte: and we had reason, from 
the agreement in other parts of this great ceremony, to pre- 
sume it here. We know too, that things and persons were 
consecrated by ointment as well as by blood; that the oint- 
ment was used alone to the priest, and apart to the leper ; 
and that the forehead was the place with them for a mark of 
the name of God, which all the faithful were supposed to 
wear. 

Though therefore we have no express account left us of 
this proceeding, yet we have reason to surmise it; and not 
only from the practice I have given of the Jews in similar 
cases, but from frequent allusions to such particulars as 
these, made in the New Testament. And to mention but 
one, though I do not at all think, with some, that St. Paul 
refers to Christian practice, yet I do not know but he may 
to Jewish, and give us the process of their confirmation, when 
he says, Now he which stablisheth [confirmeth] ws with you 
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in Christ, and hath anointed us, is God ; who hath also sealed 
us, and given the earnest of the Spirit in our hearts 2. 

§. VI. Fifthly, and lastly, what followed after the Christ- 
ian baptism so confirmed is consonant likewise to Jewish 
practice. For as the Christians new baptized omitted not 
to partake of the eucharist the next morning ; so the Jewish 
proselytes added ordinarily to their holocaust a peace offering2, 
on which they also might feast before the Lord ; neither can 
it be doubted but that their mfants, if proselyted with them, 
did partake of the same sacrifice. 

And as to the white garments, and the following weekly 
solemnities, though we know not certainly whether they 

“were used by the Jewish proselytes or no; yet this we know, 
that they were at other times used by the Jews, and on like 
occasions. <A Jewish baptism, with the subsequent confirm- 
ation, was, as we have observed, a kind of consecration of 
the proselyte: and as to the consecrated priest, his habit 
was white linen; that he put on at his entrance into his 
office, and in that he is said to have appeared, when, upon 
any question concerning his sacerdotal pedigree, the sentence 
was given for him, and he was declared to be of that order >. 
When, too, the priests received their first consecration, the 
holy action, we know °, continued for a week, to exercise and 
perfect them in their office; and all that while they were to 
attend incessantly in the tabernacle ; for the anointing oil of 
the Lord was upon them, And for the last reason, I sup- 
pose, they washed not all that while, no more than the sta- 
tionary men, who were not to wash, as we are expressly told ¢, 
in their weekly wait. 


Σ 4 Cori. 20; 22: © Leviticus viii. 33. 
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CHAPTINR VI. 


§. I. Several particulars practised in the sacrament of the Lord’s supper 
by the primitive Christians which varied from those of the pas- 
chal supper. 

§. II. These speak our Lord’s supper to have succeeded the paschal in 
its general nature, as a memorial of thanks. 

δ. III. The description of a Jewish offering of praise and thanks, with 
the feasting upon it. 

δ. IV. The Christian eucharist answered to it: and in what manner. 

§. V. A tradition of the Jews, that in the days of the Messiah only the 
eucharistical sacrifice should remain. 


§. I. Tue sacrament of the Lord’s supper has plainly 
appeared f to be raised by our Saviour from a paschal supper; 
and from that original it might have been expected that it 
should have been afterwards celebrated at that time of the 
year only, and in a night-meal, and with unleavened bread: 
and if the first Christians shall be found to have varied in 
these particulars, it may perhaps seem a harder task to re- 
concile such a different practice with the usage of the Jews. 

Now such a difference there was in the practice of the 
succeeding Christians. 

In the scripture itselfs the breaking of bread in the apo- 
stles’ fellowship, and with prayers, daily repeated, is supposed 
to be done as an office of that sacramental communion. 
Neither is it necessary that I should bring any proofs from 
the next age for such a frequent celebration of it. 

And that it was not administered with unleavened bread 
would follow from its continual administration out of the 
paschal season, and through the rest of the year; but it is 
besides known, that the Greek church has always used lea- 
vened bread on that occasion: and the Latins too are con- 
fessed, by the ingenuous Jesuit Sirmondus»}, to have so done 
in the beginning : though their variation since to the contrary 
usage has much contributed to the widening of the schism 
between those two churches. 

This sacrament of our Lord’s supper was known too ina 
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little time by another name, and was styled the eucharist. 
That is the common name of it in Tertulliani; so it is called 
by Irenzeus*: and before him, about the year 140, Justin 
Martyr, speaking of the sacramental bread and wine, says}, 
“And this food is called by us the eucharist”: and in the 
same sense is the word frequently used by Ignatius™ in the 
very beginning of this age. 

And as it had this name very early, so it also changed the 
hour of its celebration very early, as I presume. Tertullian 
remarks the change in these words; “The sacrament,” says 
he™, “of the eucharist, which our Lord ordered at the time 
of meals, and to all persons indifferently, we receive even in 
our assemblies before day, and from the hands of none but 
the presidents.” Likewise in Justin Martyr’s description (in 
the place above cited) this sacrament appears to have been 
then celebrated at morning prayer. 

And then, when the sacramental part of the Lord’s supper 
was taken in the morning, it was divided from the other re- 
fectory part, for the same disorders, I suppose, which the 
apostle St. Paul had blamed in the Corinthians®: and this 
remained in its place, and continued to be a supper, at which 
the assembly met again, and feasted together with great 
sobriety, as before God. These suppers, where all Christians, 
the poor as well as the rich, were admitted and entertained, 
were called love-feasts. They are expressly owned in Tertul- 


1 Of this I needed not have given 
an instance; but there is one, that 
will likewise serve to another pur- 
pose, de Coron, cap. 3. Eucharistiz 
sacramentum, et in tempore victus, 
et omnibus mandatum a Domino, 
etiam antelucanis ccetibus, nec de 
aliorum manu, quam preesidentium, 
sumimus. 

k The word is often used even in 
one chapter, the 34th of his fourth 
book Adversus Heres., and I shall 
give but one instance in that famed 
passage: ᾿Απὸ γῆς ἀρτὸς προσλαμ- 
Bavopevos τὴν ἔκκλησιν τοῦ Θεοῦ, 
οὐκέτι κοινὸς ἄρτος ἐστὶν, ἀλλ᾽ εὐχα- 


ριστία, ἐκ δύο πραγμάτων συνεστη- 
Kula. 

1 Just. Mart. Apolog. Secunda 
(uti vulgo numeratur) prope finem: 
Οἱ καλούμενοι παρ᾽ ἡμῖν διάκονοι 
διδόασιν ἑκάστῳ τῶν παρόντων μετα- 
λαβεῖν ἀπὸ τοῦ εὐχαριστηθέντος 
ἄρτου καὶ οἴνου καὶ ὕδατος, καὶ τοῖς 
οὐ παροῦσιν ἀποφέρουσι. Καὶ ἡ 
τροφὴ αὕτη καλεῖται παρ᾽ ἡμῖν εὐχα- 
Where εὐχαριστία signifies 
the oblation (ὑπὲρ εὐχαριστίας) : as 
ἁμαρτία and πλημμέλεια likewise do. 

m Examples will appear in those 
passages to be produced in the next 
chapter, §. 2. BE Wor, X1:'20. 
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lian’s Apology°; are distinctly mentioned in Ignatiusp, and 
probably so to be understood in St. Judes. And these for 
some time continued in the church, but were afterwards not 
so frequent ; and at last, for the disorders before spoke of, 
were not only disused, but forbid. 

The sacramental action, as hath been said, was celebrated 
after the morning prayer, beginning with the oblation of 
bread and wine; (and the wine, we may observe by the by, 
was ordinarily mixed with water.) For those creatures they 
blessed God the Father through Jesus Christ ; and then, after 
some prayers and hymns, he is invoked to send down his 
holy Spirit on the offered bread and wine, to sanctify it, 
and that it may become to the worthy receivers the body and 
blood of his Sonr: after which, it was distributed by the dea- 
cons to the people, and sent also to the absent. 

§. II. This was the Christian practice undoubtedly in the 
primitive church; nor does it want a Jewish pattern. 

Our Saviour, as it hath been premiseds, took occasion, 
from the paschal memorial of the redemption of Israel out of 
their Egyptian slavery, to institute a commemoration of a 
new and far greater deliverance of all mankind from the 
eternal bondage of Satan and hell. 

And whereas it has been observedt that the first paschal 
lamb of the Jews was a sacrifice of a mixed extraordinary 
nature, being in part propitiatory, in part federal, and partly 
eucharistical ; it is likewise manifest, that the sacrifice of our 
Saviour was also of an eminent extraordinary kind. It was a 
sacrifice for sin, taken in the most strict acception, being per- 
fectly expiatory: it was also federal; for in that blood the 
new testament or covenant was made; and, in that same 


° Tertullian. Apolog. cap. 39. 
Ceena nostra de nomine rationem 


ἀγάπην ποιεῖν. 
a Jude, verse 12. 


sui ostendit. Id vocatur quod τ This order of oblation and in- 
dilectio penes Grecos. vocation is not only to be seen in 
P Epist. ad Smyrnzos. After a the ancient Liturgies, but is plainly 


general prohibition against the do- 
ing any thing in the church without 
the bishop, and after a particular 


expressed by that ancient and vene- 
rable author Irenzus, in the chap- 
ter cited on the preceding page, 


mention of the eucharist, there fol- 
lows further, Οὐκ ἐξόν ἐστι χωρὶς 


~ > , 3 , »᾽ 
του ἐπισκόπου οὔτε βαπτίζειν οὔτε 


note Κ, 
> Chap. ii. §. 2. 
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respect, it was in some sort an offering of peace ; obtaining 
not only pardon, but favour for men. 

And further, as the succeeding paschal sacrifices, though 
commemoratory of the first, yet varied something from it; 
being chiefly of an eucharistical nature, and not performed 
with the same ceremony ; (for neither was the blood sprinkled 
upon the doors of the offerers, neither was the lamb eaten 
with their staves in their hand, and in a travelling posturet 5) 
so it is not to be wondered if the succeeding commemora- 
tions of our Lord’s sacrifice, though it was chiefly expiatory, 
were eucharistical, and differing also from the manner in 
which the first was celebrated by our Lord himself. 

Now such a change in the nature of the commemoration 
from that of the original sacrifice, though not expressed in the 
words of the institution, may yet be the better admitted, if 
we find cause to suppose it; because our Saviour, instituting 
the memorial of the action, before it was done by himself, or 
so much as understood by the apostles, may therefore be 
presumed, neither to have held his supper exactly and alto- 
gether in the same manner in which that sacrament was 
afterwards to be, nor clearly to have expressed its nature ; 
but to have left the more particular directions for it, and 
explanation of it, to the supervening instructions of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Though therefore the Lord’s supper was erected out of a 
paschal supper, yet the apostles, as it has appeared, did not 
understand it to be confined to that time of the year only, 
or to the use of unleavened bread; neither did they think 
their duty discharged by an annual celebration of it. And 
so, in the judgment of their disciples, the Christians of the 
next generation, it is still more manifest, that the one supper 
succeeded the other, not in its strict, but in its general nature, 
and as it was of the eucharistical kind; a solemn festival 
kept in thanks for a great deliverance, and for a most bene- 
ficial and gracious covenant: that, as our deliverance was not 
temporary, belonging to the present age only, and from an 
enemy once slain, but was to extend to each person of all 
generations to come, and to be perpetually afforded against 
our continual spiritual enemies; so neither should its recog- 
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nition be restrained to one season, but offered unto our God 
throughout the whole year, as the sacrifices of praise and 
thanks were used to be offered by the Jews with very frequent 
and solemn devotion. 

This therefore seems to have been the construction of the 
primitive Christians, that the sacrament of our Lord’s body 
and blood answered to the Jewish sacrifices of thanks; and 
that this correspondence may the better appear, we shall do 
well to recollect a little the nature and manner of such ob- 
lations. 

§. ΠῚ. The nature of a peace offering in general is well 
known. It was the oblation of a sacrifice, some certain parts 
of which were burnt on the altar, others belonged to the 
priests, and the rest was returned to be eaten by the offerer. 
To this sacrifice a meat offering and drink offering were 
joined ; and by it the offerer prayed for future prosperity, or 
thanked for that he enjoyedy. In the more solemn kind of 
peace offerings, that of thanks, the bread of the meat offering 
is expressly required and particularized?; and it consisted 
half of unleavened and half of leavened bread, (though lea- 
ven? was not so grateful to the altar as ever to be offered for 
a meat offering upon it). The unleavened half was made into 
thirty cakes, each ten dressed a several way, and the leavened 
half into ten: the tenth of all, that is, four cakes of the seve- 
ral sorts, together with the breast and shoulder and inwards, 
were waved by the priest in the hands of the offerer before 
the Lord. Of that bread so waved some was burnt on the 
altar with the inwards; and the rest, with the breast and 
shoulder, (all which together was called muram, the separated 
or elevated» portion,) remained to be eat by the priest and 
his domestics, who joined his thanks to God with the offerers; 
while he likewise and his family and friends feasted before 
God on the other nine parts with the flesh of the sacrifice 
remaining to him; portions of which he sent too abroad, to 
his acquaintance and to the poor. 

Now this bread so offered being very singular for a sacri- 


y Abarban. Exordium Comm. in a Lev. i.11. Maimon. de Cult. 
Levit. edente de Veil. p. 330, 332. Divin. tract. 4. cap. 5. §. I. 
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fice, by reason part of it was leavened, was particularly called 
the bread of thanksgiving© ; and in one case, recorded in scrip- 
ture, the bread is supposed by the Jews to have stood for 
the living sacrifice, and to have supplied its place. And be- 
sides, it is there conceived that leavened bread alone was 
used, as being the principal part of the eucharistical offering, 
and fittest to represent the whole. 

Now the great entertainments, as was now said, of the 
Jews were made of their peace offerings; on those they 
feasted together with their friends at home, and of those they 
made presents to the absent. The invitation the false woman 
makes to the young man in the Proverbs® is, that she has a 
peace offering at home. And with his sacrifice Jethro enter- 
tained Aaron and the elders of Israel, who eat bread with him 
before Godt. And so Solomon, at the dedication of the tem- 
ple, feasted the whole people with those many thousands of 
sheep and oxen which he offered to the Lords. 

These feasts, after the building of the temple, were neces- 
sarily held at Jerusalem, and not elsewhere. But it may be 
rationally supposed, and I propose it conjecturally, (as I be- 
fore have offered a like guess concerning the Passover },) that 
the Jews of remote dispersions, the temple standing, (for 
under its destruction they are not to rejoice,) did heretofore: 
upon glad occasions, though they would not pretend to the 
formality of an eucharistical supper, yet make some such fes- 
tival entertainments, to which they called their friends, to re- 


text, [ΠΣ nn nw] they under- 
stand two great oblations of bread 
of thanks: making the word 77)n, 
which signifies the whole sacrifice 
of thanks, to stand here for the 
bread only, and that only the lea- 
vened. So rabbi Salom. on the 
place: and Maimon. in the book 
above mentioned, tract. 1. cap. 6. 


Maimon. de Cult. 
Divino, tract. 5. cap. 9. §. 5. 

d Nehem. xii. 31. Then I brought 
up the princes of Judah upon the 
wall, and appointed two great [com- 
panies of them that gave] thanks, 
(whereof one] went on the right 
hand upon the wall, &c. By this 
procession the Jews suppose the 
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bounds of the holy city to have been 
determined ; and that the bread of 
thanksgiving, which was not to be 
carried out of Jerusalem, was there- 
fore carried about now to mark its 
utmost limits. And accordingly, 
by two great thanks, as it is in the 
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joice with them before God ; giving him thanks, not only for 
what they then ate and drank, but mentioning at the same 
time his other gracious favours, which had been the cause of 
their present meeting, and which they recognised in proper 
benedictions and hymns over the bread and wine. And 
bread and wine I therefore suppose to have been used in this 
case, for the expression of their thanks, not only because we 
find that the leavened eucharistical bread did in the above 
alleged case stand for the whole sacrifice, or that some part 
of the unleavened paschal bread does now represent the flesh 
of the lamb, or that in Jethro’s sacrificial feast the eating of 
bread is particularly mentioned, or, lastly, that bread and wine 
were given in the high priest Melchizedek’s entertainment of 
Abraham, which in all probability was eucharistical for his 
victory ; but because those creatures of God are still taken by 
the Jews, in all their repasts, for a special occasion of his ho- 
nour and worship, as we might have observed before, and 
shall straight see further. 

Such entertainments of which we have been speaking, 
especially those of Jerusalem, were, we doubt not, very 
solemn, being dedicated to the honour of God: and though 
the particular ceremonies are not told us, yet how those 
feasts were kept we may well enough conjecture, from the 
description we have alreadyi given of a paschal, compared 
with this that follows of an ordinary supper. 

At an ordinary meal, where there are more than three, the 
priest or rabbin, or chief person, takes the bread, half cuts 1; 
and blesses it, lifting it up at the name of God; then eats ἃ 
piece of it himself, giving likewise to the rest, who eat also. 
After, he takes the cup, and the rest having their cups likewise, 
he, elevating the wine, says the benediction over it, and they 
all drink : and so, when he has said the twenty-third psalm, 
they proceed to eat and drink as they please. And when 
they have done, the principal person and the others take 
again their cups in their hands ; and, after he has given thanks 
and prayed, they all drink and conclude*. The Jews have 
too a more solemn meal, the supper of the sabbath eve, but 
little differing from the other; only here, because they then 
begin the sabbath ; and such separations of initiatory dedica- 

i Chap. ii. §. 1. as above. k Buxtorf. Synag. Jud. cap. 12. 
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tions, as well as conclusional separations, are made with 
wine ; they therefore invert the order, and the master, or 
rabbin, first takes the cup, repeating the first verses of the 
second chapter of Genesis, and saying over it a benediction 
proper for the sabbath, which then begins; and after that, 
uncovering the bread, (which was covered, as if it had not 
been there, when the cup was taken first, and which consists 
of two loaves,) he blesses it in the ordinary form, &c.! 

Now hence, as we may, by comparing, discover what the 
additional ceremonies were in the paschal supper above those 
of any more ordinary meal, so something between those we 
may judge to have been used in the other peace offering 
feasts, and particularly the eucharistical. As, for instance, 
we may presume that the bread and wine of a thanksgiving 
were taken and elevated by the priest, or rabbin, if present, 
or by the master of the family, with some peculiar benedic- 
tion; to which might be subjoined a proper hymn: that 
when they eat, they both began the meal with the flesh and 
bread of the sacrifice; or at other times with a piece of the 
bread, representing the sacrifice; and also ended it: and 
that then, with some of that wine, they gave thanks, recon- 
tinuing their eucharistical hymn, and so concluding™. 

At such feasts some particular ceremony they certainly 
had, and something like this, in all probability, it was. It 


Kimchi with other commentators 
on the place. 


1 Buxtorf. Synag. Jud. cap. 15. 
™ ΠῸ what has been here said of 


the bread and wine, made use of in 
these eucharistical entertainments, 
I will beg leave to subjoin an ob- 
servation or two on the same sub- 
ject, communicated to me by Mr. 
Abendana, a learned Jew. 

The breaking of bread upon sa- 
crifices appears to have been an 
ancient rite. For upon these words, 
1 Sam. ix. 13, He doth bless the sa- 
crifice, the Chaldee Paraphrase has 
it, He doth break bread upon the sa- 
ertfice ; the sacrifice being conse- 
crated by the breaking of bread : 
which office was always performed 
by the chief of the house. Compare 


The solemn drinking of a cup 
was a ceremony made use of by our 
people on their days of thanksgiving 
for any great victory or deliverance. 
This David mentionsin Psalm cxvi. 
13, 1 willreceive the cup of salvation, 
and call upon the name of the Lord. 
And on this evening four cups 
were made use of, as our ancient 
doctors say, in relation to the four 
expressions that are mentioned 
Exod. vi.6. And, as every such 
festival of deliverance was hallowed 
by the drinking of a cup, so every 
such consecration of it was called 
Kiddush Haiom. 
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appears also, by the divine worship they pay at their less 
solemn repasts, that at these extraordinary ones their devo- 
tion to God must have been as great as their hospitality to 
men. And if their common tables are always esteemed by 
them as altars, particularly when after meals they return 
thanks ; (for then they remove their knives from off them on 
that consideration” ;) we cannot think but that those tables 
then, when they were furnished from the altar, or imitated 
one so furnished, were judged more especially to represent it. 

δ. IV. Such were the sacrifices and feasts of thanksgiving ; 
and to these I suppose our Saviour had respect in the insti- 
tution of his feast, and was so understood by the apostles, 
and by the Christians that immediately succeeded them. 
That it was so understood, and how, I am now going further 
to explain. 

And first, -that the sacrament of the Lord’s supper came 
into the place of a sacrifice of thanks, this may seem probable 
from several considerations, to be suggested from what has 
been premised. 

For, 1st, the name which the ancients gave this sacrament 
seems to speak them of the same opinion. For they not 
only speak of it as of a sacrifice and oblation, at large; but 
call it determinately and expressly the eucharist, that is, the 
thanks or praise offering, as by its proper name: the sacra- 
mental bread and wine being as much known by that style 
with Christians, as the bread of the eucharist or praise was 
with the Jews?. 

2dly, The leavened bread they always chose to use, as it 
evidently declares that there was no further regard to the 


ἃ Buxtorf. Synag. Jud. cap. 12. 
© Maimon. de Cult. Divin. tract. 


χαρμοσύνη, [ Levit. xxii. 29.] and in 
another place, which we shall meet 


5. cap.g. ὃ. 5. I confess that mtn 
n this case, where we translate it a 
sacrifice of thanksgiving, is rendered 
most commonly in the Greek of 
the Septuagint, so called, by αἴνεσις, 
and never by εὐχαριστία. But it 
is notorious that the sense is the 
same. Neither do they always 
interpret that word by αἴνεσις, but 
on the same subject they once put 


with in the next section, [Jerem. 
Xxxill. 11. δῶρον, a name by which 
our Christian sacrament is ‘also 
known. The truth is, the word 
εὐχαριστία is found in the Septua- 
gint in no sense; but it is frequent 
in the Apocrypha and in the New 
Testament; and Aquila in_his 
translation [of Amos iv. 5.] uses it 
for this very matter. 
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paschal sacrifice, so it seems to import a just correspondence 
with those of the eucharistical kind, in which leavened bread 
was singularly required. 

And, lastly, the bread, which was to represent, and in some 
manner to become, the body of our Lord, did not unfitly 
succeed in the place of that bread of thanks which had been 
made use of before to stand for the flesh of an eucharistical 
sacrifice, and to make up the whole, even in Jerusalem itself; 
if it did not sometimes in places more remote, according to 
the conjecture now mentioned. 

Now as this feast of our Lord was eucharistical, so we sup- 
pose it was celebrated in a suitable manner. 

The bread and wine chiefly designed for the holy entertain- 
ment being fitly provided and brought on the table, some 
part of the bread (and so of the wine) was, I suppose, taken 
up by the president, or chief of the company, (were he apostle, 
bishop, or presbyter,) and blessed in an extraordinary form, 
expressing the reason of the thanks then offered, together 
with a prayer that the Holy Ghost would sanctify the offer- 
ing; (as gifts brought to the altar were esteemed to be;) 
and sanctify it particularly to that purpose for which it was 
prepared, that the bread might effectually represent the flesh, 
or body, for which it stood. This bread and wine, so offered 
and blessed by the officiating president, (as if it had been 
waved at the altar,) was the more holy and sacramental part, 
of which they communicated, as of the body and blood of the 
Lord; while the rest of the oblation, which was less holy, as 
being consecrated only by virtue of the other, (like the re- 
maining nine parts of the bread of a thanks offeringP,) served, 
together with other provisions, for the furnishing of the supper 
at which they then fed. 

And so, when afterwards the sacrament and supper were 
divided, (about the time, I presume, when the legal sacrifices 
were going to cease,) the Christian eucharistical oblation, as 
the primitive church speaks, began then more distinctly to 
appear, and was made after morning prayer, just as extraor- 
dinary sacrifices with the Jews were offered after the morning 
daily sacrifice. And then, as under the law, what of the 
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eucharistical sacrifice was offered at the altar, the muram, be- 
longed to the priest, so that part which had been offered by 
the Christian priest, being more especially sacred, and his 
portion, was eaten in the morning sacramentally from his 
hands ; the congregation being, as it were, his family ; while 
the other residual part was kept for the provision of the love- 
feast, to be held in the evening, its accustomed time. 

Now as these solemn suppers, called by the name of dove or 
charity, were in imitation of those sacrificial feasts held by 
the Jews, so were they of a like name. For if those of the 
Jews were not styled love-feasts, as possibly they might be, 
yet they were plainly peace-feasts, being made of peace offer- 
ings of the most perfect kind, and being symbols and pledges 
of peace both in heaven and earth; the offerer and his guests 
partaking in some degree of the table of God, and rejoicing 
together in mutual good-will and amity. 

So did the present partake of both parts of the oblation in 
the ancient church, agreeably to the practice of the Jews. 
And when they sent portions to the absent, they acted like- 
wise according to their custom. We know that the lay Jews 
sent of their part4; and I know not whether the priests 
might not so do of their share; neither is it much material. 
For though the Christian’s eucharist was an imitation of the 
Jewish, yet it was not necessary that it should be bound to 
the niceness of all the Mosaic rules. 

Though therefore a sacrifice, by Moses’ law, was not to be 
offered by night, as all legal acts were to be done by the Jews 
in the day ; and so the general practice of Christians was to 
celebrate the eucharist in it: yet they might think themselves 
at liberty to solemnize it before day, whensoever any particu- 
lar reason should require them so to do; for to their Lord 
the day and night were both alike. 

Likewise, though the eucharistical bread was no more to 
be kept till next day than the flesh by the Jewish rituals, as 
being not to be niggardly saved, but all of it spent that night 
in a cheerful liberality ; and in this it was like their manna ; 
yet the Christians might not think it unlawful in some cases 
to suffer some part of their eucharist to be left unto another 
day. For they had already invited all to their feast who were 
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capable of it; and they had not been sparing in their distri- 
bution, as far as was meet. However, even in this particular, 
they observed something of the Levitical precept; burning 
still what should remain at last unspent. And those of Jeru- 
salem, if we understand their Hesychius* with some, kept very 
precisely to the eucharistical ordinance, burning all that was 
left of each day’s communion: as it is too ordered by our 
church to be immediately divided among the communicants ; 
a rubric intended to prevent the papal superstition, but an- 
swerable withal to the nature of the sacrament. 

Now to all this I have nothing to add, but only to take 
notice, that the mixture of water with the sacramental wine, 
of which the ancients speak, was done too after the manner 
of the Jews; and, in their opinion, did not make it less proper 
for a cup of thanksgiving. For they likewise do not think 5 
they celebrate their paschal supper duly with pure wine, but 
mix it with water, that they may the more freely drink the 
four cups, and also for the better taste and their greater 
pleasure. 

§. V. It sufficiently appears, I presume, that the sacrament 
of the body and blood of our Lord was understood by the 
ancient Christians to be in the nature of an eucharistical (not 
of a propitiatory) sacrifice with the Jews. But further, that 
this kind of sacrifice only should remain, when all the rest 
should cease ; this also is consonant to the tradition of the 
Jews, as Kimchi tells us. For, upon this saying of the pro- 
phet ‘, that there should be heard again in Jerusalem the voice 
of joy, and the voice of gladness, the voice of the bridegroom 
and the voice of the bride, the voice of them that shall say, 
Praise the Lord of hosts, for the Lord is good; for his mercy 
endureth for ever: [and] of them that shall bring [the sacri- 
fice of] praise [or thanks] into the house of the Lord: he com- 
ments on the last words in this manner; ‘‘ The prophet say 
not that they shall bring sin offerings, or trespass offerings ; 
because in that day there would be no wicked nor sinners 
among them: for (as he before" told them) they should all 
know the Lord. And so have our masters of blessed memory 
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told us, that in the time to come all sacrifices should cease, 
except the sacrifice of thanksgiving.” 

This saying of the masters of Israel is a great truth, and 
better understood by Christians, who know the Lord and 
themselves so well, as to know that the sacrifices for sin are 
not ceased by the ceasing of sin, but superseded by the sacri- 
fice made for them by their Lord and High Priest; and that 
the sacrifice of thanksgiving they are thenceforth to make is 
the commemoration their Lord has instituted for that their 
most gracious redemption. This is the sacrifice of that new 
covenant of which the prophet there speaks, and which the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews from him alleges*. 
And to this sacrifice the same author, I suppose, refers, when 
he saysy, We have an altar, whereof they have no right to eat 
which serve the tabernacle ; for they eat not of the oblation 
made for their sins, as we do of our blessed Saviour; by whom 
[by whose body, and in whose name] we offer the sacrifice of 
praise [thanksgiving] to God continually, that is, the fruit 
{or oblation] of our lips, [or which our lips have vowed to 
return, as well as what we do return with our lips,] ceasing 
not to do good, and to distribute [both out of our obla- 
tions and the rest of our substance]: for with such sacrifices 
[such offerings of our praise and goods in the general, and at 
the eucharist in particular] God is well pleased. 


CHAPTER VII. 


§. I. The distinction of clergy and laity, specified by Tertullian: that of 
bishops, priests, and deacons, by him; (Irenzus also being his 
leader, for the apostolical authority of bishops ;) 

§. II. And by Ignatius; as the other at least, of the laity and clergy, by 
St. Clemens of Rome. 

§. III. The first distinction derived from the language of the Old Testa- 
ment: the offices of the second, from those of the Jewish sanhe- 
drim, and likewise of the temple; the upper parts of our churches 
being also supposed to answer the temple courts, of the priests, 
and the altar. 


§. I. We come next to the officers of the Christian church, 
expressed in the scripture under general names, and which 
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answered sufficiently to those used by the Jews, but whose 
signification was not in some cases so well distinguished as to 
make out the parallel exactly. 

Now the writings of the primitive Christians speak on 
these occasions more expressly, and clear up the confusion 
caused by ambiguous words, determining their sense by such 
a distinction of offices as had all along obtained from the 
days of the apostles. 

Certain it is, from what we have already seen of Tertullian, 
that in his time, at the end of the second century, the offices 
of bishop and presbyter and deacon were the principal offices 
of the church, and notoriously distinct. “The power,” says, 
he, ““ of conferring baptism the high priest hath, who is the 
bishop; then the priests and deacons, but not without the 
authority of the bishop, to keep up the honour of the church, 
without which peace cannot be preserved: otherwise even 
the laity have a power to do 10. Now whatever becomes of 
the controversy of baptism by lay hands, it is manifest from 
our author that there was a distinction of the laity and the 
clergy? ; and, among the clergy, between the bishop and the 
priests and deacons; and that the bishop had a singular su- 
pereminent authority over the presbyters as well as the dea- 
cons. And that he understood this separate authority to 
have been derived from the hands of the apostles is as plain 
from his treatise of prescribing against heretics». There, to 
bar some heresies, which were as old as the apostles, from 
pleading that they were taught by the apostles, he bids 
them, ‘show the origin of their churches, and deduce a series 
of their bishops, with such a continued succession from the 
beginning, as that the first bishop of them may have some 
apostle, or apostolical man, who continued in the communion 
of the apostles, to vouch for his author and predecessor. 
For so the apostolical churches bring down their pedigree : 
as the church of Smyrna reckons Polycarp, placed there by 
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St. John, and the church of Rome, Clemens ordained by 
St. Peter; and as other churches name those who were made 
bishops by the apostles, and to whom the seed of the apo- 
stolical doctrine was transmitted.” 

This is Tertullian’s opinion ; and, as it appears from his 
manner of delivering it, was the general acknowledged 
opinion of that time. But on the same argument Irenzus 
had before said the same thing*; where he names the suc- 
cession of the bishops of Rome, down to Eleutherius of his 
own time, the twelfth from the apostles ; presupposing the 
same succession of such single persons in all the apostolic 
churches, and giving it as a truth in matter of fact, on which 
he might found the truth of the catholic doctrine, and which 
the heretics themselves could not gainsay. This plain testi- 
mony of so learned and venerable a person, at no longer a 
distance from the apostles, seems unexceptionable: but for 
the church of Smyrna it is absolutely unquestionable. For 
there he speaks almost from his own personal knowledge, 
having himself been acquainted with Polycarp, who was im- 
mediately ordained by the apostles. And as sure as this 
Polycarp was bishop of Smyrna, so plain it is there that 
Anicetus was of Rome in his time: and from their very con- 
ference together, reported by this Irenzeus, (as we have seen4,) 
it also evidently appears, that such bishops had been always 
there presiding; of whom, we know, as many are men- 
tioned in that place, on occasion of the paschal dispute, as 
reached up to the very beginning of the second century. 
Neither need I dissemble, that those bishops are styled pres- 
byters in the place last mentioned ; since they are known to 
be presbyters of the more eminent degree, and to be the 
same single persons, with the same superior character, the 
same distinction still remaining between them and the inferior 
presbyters. 

§. II. I might well be content with the evidence Tertullian 
and Irenzus give for the apostolical distinction between the 
bishop and the other presbyters; and may therefore presume, 
that what I have further to say of the same nature from Ig- 
natius will not fail to be credited. For how unreasonable it 
is to suspect his writings, for the peculiar dignity he attri- 
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butes to bishops, (and that is the greatest argument of suspi- 
cion they have,) has already appeared from the little I have 
produced : as the reader may find both that and all the lesser 
cavils at large and unanswerably refuted by our bishop Pear- 
son ©. 

This Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, being in his journey 
through Asia the Less to his martyrdom at Rome, (about the 
year 116 at furthest f,) wrote several letters to the adjacent 
cities, thanking the churches there for their Christian courtesy 
to him, which they had showed by their messengers, and ex- 
pressed by other tokens of fraternal love; and taking, at the 
same time, occasion to make them some effectual return, 
and confirm them in the faith and discipline of Christ. These 
letters (as all others, even the apostolical) would be much 
better understood by us, if we distinctly knew the particular 
circumstances of those churches; to which, no doubt, he 
speaks very properly, though we now, out of the same words, 
can make but a general, and sometimes a very ordinary sense. 
But, however, something of the circumstances of those times, 
and of his intention in those letters, appears through them. 
And as his design seems to be to fortify them against the 
fears of the present persecution, and to warn them of the 
dangerous heresies sprung from Simon Magus, and then pre- 
vailing ; so he manifests a particular care against schism, and 
for the preserving the government of the church. Before 
this time, the divisions of the church of Corinth about their 
governors had occasioned a letter from the church of Rome 
by Clemens’ hand: and now in Asia, when St. John himself, 
the surviving apostle, was dead, and the supreme controlling 
authority was extinct, it is very likely that the orders before 
established were in some danger of being subverted by the 
ambition and unruliness of such whom the Spirit by St. Paul 
had expressly foretold to Timothy, the bishop of their capital 
citys. Now, that such attempts were then made upon the 
authority of church officers, and to the confusion of their dis- 
tinction, may be gathered from this Ignatius: as it also ap- 
pears, from his manner of expression, that such a distinction 
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was no novel thing, and of modern erection; nor was it of 
slight concern. 

In this view, (as we may suppose,) he tells the Ephesians, 
that “they ought to glorify Jesus Christ, who had glorified 
them ; to be of one mind, and to say the same thing; and to 
be subject to the bishop and to the presbytery, that they may 
be wholly sanctified. You ought,” says he, “ to concur with 
your bishop, as you do; for your presbytery is as consonant 
to him as strings to an instrument. And let no man be de- 
ceived: he that is not within the altar falls short of the bread 
of God: and he that does not come to the assembly is proud ; 
and it is written, God resisteth the proud® : let us not then re- 
sist the bishop, that we may be subject to God. And the 
more modest fand condescending] your bishop is, the more 
he is to be reverenced: for he is to be looked on as the Lord 
himself.’ And, lastly, he speaks of “ their concurrence with 
Christ ; that they may obey the bishop and the presbytery 
with an undistracted mind; breaking [that] one bread, which 
is the medicine for immortality, the antidote against death.” 

This, it seems, was necessary to be said on this subject to 
the Ephesians, amongst whom, as amongst the other Asiatic 
churches to whom he writes, the peace of the church, which 
St. John’s presence had hitherto secured, began to be dis- 
turbed. Whereas therefore, in his letter to the Roman church, 
whose zeal in this case was so well known, he makes no men- 
tion of their obedience to spiritual governors; in all his other 
letters to the Asiatics, he enlarges much on the same topic, 
and was, it seems, obliged to press that duty even upon ‘the 
Smyrneans, where Polycarp himself was bishop. He does it 
after this manner: “ Fly divisions, as the beginning [or cause] 
of evils. All of you, follow the bishop; as Christ Jesus, the 
Father: and follow the presbytery, as the apostles; and re- 
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of God. Let no one do any thing appertaining to the church 
without the bishop. Let that be esteemed a good eucharist 
which is under the administration of the bishop, or such as he 
shall appoint. Where the bishop appears, there let the people 
be: as where Jesus Christ is, there is the catholic church. 
It is not lawful, without the bishop, neither to baptize nor 
keep the love-feast ; but what he approves, that is it which is 
acceptable to God.” So to the Philadelphians, after exhorta- 
tion to unity under the bishops, he adds ; “Take care there- 
fore to use one eucharist. For there is one flesh of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, one cup wherein his blood is united, one altar: 
as there is one bishop, with the presbytery, and my fellow- 
servants the deacons.” As also in that to the Magnesians he 
directs: “ Endeavour to do all things in the unanimity of 
God; the bishop presiding in the place of God, and the pres- 
bytery in the place of the consistory [synedrium] of the apo- 
stles, and the deacons being intrusted with the ministry of 
Jesus Christ.’ And, speaking of deacons to the Trallians, 
he says expressly, “They are not ministers of meats and 
drinks, but servants of the church of God.” 

I know well that these now unusual expressions and high 
comparisons have been construed into a prejudice against the 
authority of these letters. But it is not reasonable to judge 
either ancient practice or phrase by the modern ; for possibly 
those primitive Christians would be at as great a loss to 
understand some later divinity. ‘The passage that may ap- 
pear the most strange is that to the Smyrneans ;‘‘ Follow your 
bishop, as Christ Jesus [followed] the Father.” But we are 
to remember that the heretics, whom he warns them to avoid, 
were those who denied the reality of our Saviour’s flesh, say- 
ing, that he suffered and rose again in appearance only ; 
themselves also dispensing with the reality of their duty, as 
he tells them, and being Christians only in appearance, high- 
minded and puffed up. These he commands them to avoid ; 
and, for the same intent, he cautions them to shun divisions 
among themselves, as the beginning of those and most other 
evils; and to follow the bishop (Polycarp, a faithful servant 
of Christ, approved and intrusted with the charge of them by 
the blessed St. John), adding, ‘“‘as Christ Jesus, the Father ;” 
a comparison, that no more equals the bishop to the Father, 
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than it does the other Christians of that church to Jesus 
Christ. It imported only, that they should not be high- 
minded and conceited, but should be subject to their bishop ; 
for Christ also himself was in reality found in the form of a 
servant, and obedient unto the Father, even unto the death of 
the cross: and that they should receive the commandments 
from Polycarp, and act as they saw him to act; for (as 
St. John, lately departed from them, had informed them) 
Christ also did or spoke * nothing from himself, and he both 
taught and kept the commandments of the Father!. This 
seems to be the occasional analogy of that expression. And 
as for the others, that the bishop “ presides in the place of 
God,” or “is to be looked on as our Lord ;” these speak him 
only as a substitute and lower representative of God and 
Christ, invested with some degree of authority from them ; 
as when St. Paul commands Christian servants to obey even 
heathen masters, as Christ™: neither were the presbyters to 
be followed, as the apostles, for the parity they held, but for 
the similitude they bore, being assistants to the bishop, as 
the apostles were to our Saviour. For so was Moses here- 
tofore put in the place of God™: and, as in Ignatius, the 
presbyters are said to “ preside in the place of the consistory, 
or sanhedrim of the apostles,” so the apostles themselves 
may be supposed to succeed in the place of the twelve princes, 
the chief assistants to Moses. Neither has this language of 
Ignatius to Christians any other meaning than it might have 
had ifa Jew should have admonished his brethren Jews to 
have obeyed their nas?, or patriarch, as God; (for so they 
were to have obeyed Moses their first nas?;) and his asses- 
sors, as they would have done the assessors of Moses, (for to 
those in some manner they succeeded.) 

Thus Ignatius concerning church officers. And to go higher 
yet, up into the first age; (for then St. Clemens of Rome 
undoubtedly wrote his epistle, if not before the destruction 
of the temple° ;) there, if we have not an authority for the dis- 
tinction of them by proper names one from another, yet we 
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have a certain instance of the use of the word lay before- 
mentioned, whereby they were discriminated from the rest of 
the congregation. The place, whether speaking of the Jewish 
or of the Christian church, (and of the Christian in all likeli- 
hood it does,) runs thusP: “ΤῸ the high priest proper offices 
are given ; and to the priests a proper place is appointed ; and 
on the Levites proper ministries are incumbent: the layman 
is bound to lay duty. Let every one of you, brethren, in his 
own station, give thanks [or celebrate the eucharist | to God, 
having a good conscience, and not transgressing the rule of 
his own office [as he ought to do] in holy decency.” 

δ. III. This was the certain distinction, in the ancient 
church betwixt the laity and the clergy; and, among the 
clergy, betwixt the bishops, priests, and deacons; and that it 
was derived from the language and polity of the Jews, we 
may have already discerned in part from the account above 
given 4. 

As to the denomination of /aity, as distinct from the tribe 
of Levi, it must be directly understood to have been in use 
with the Jews by those who will understand the passage from 
St. Clemens last cited concerning the Jewish priesthood. 
And those too who will have it taken of the Christian priest- 
hood must conclude, from the ordinary and current manner 
of using this phrase in the beginning of Christianity, that it 
had been received before, and was as well known as that of 
priest and Levite. 

But besides, the ground also of this appellation is from the 
Old Testament. For there, as the nation of the Israelites is 
contradistinguished to other nations, and is separated for the 
peculiar propriety’ and inheritances’ of God, (the signification 
of the Greek word clerus ;) and they might all therefore have 
been properly styled the clergy of God, in respect of other 
people, (the meaning of the word /ay,) for in that regard they 
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all are called priestst: so, in this holy nation, one tribe of it 
was more particularly chosen, and holy and separated from 
the rest ; (God not only claiming them to be his own yet 
more peculiarly, and in the place of the first born", but de- 
claring himself also to be their peculiar and inheritance * ;) 
and might well therefore have been appropriately styled ¢he 
clergy, even in respect of the rest of the holy people, who were 
then, for distinction, to be called the people. Neither was 
this term, the people, at all dishonourable to the other tribes ; 
for it appears, by the phrase of St. Luke y, to have been the 
name whereby they chose to distinguish themselves from the 
Gentiles [or nations]; and the disparaging acception which 
the pharisaical rabbins give it, when they oppose it to the 
disciples of the learned, and make it to signify the illiterate 
and rude, seems to be raised by them for their own honour, 
since they have come into the room of the priests, and 
usurped their privilege 5. 

Next I am come to compare the several officers of the 
Christian church, so distinguished as above, with the several 
officers of the Jewish. But in this, as for the synagogue-dis- 
cipline and worship of the Jews, I am prevented by what has 
been said before; and the parallel must have manifestly ap- 
peared between the bishop, priest, and deacon, and the chief 
of the sanhedrim or synagogue, the elders, and their ministe- 
rial officers. 

For as every city had its consistory in that manner offi- 
cered, with the Jews, so had it with the Christians ; though 
with no subordination to any other higher court, as at 
Jerusalem; inasmuch as that local dependence was now 
abolished. 

The chief of the consistory, with the Jews, was cither the 
prince, or his deputy, the father of the assembly. Now the 
title of Prince was, I suppose, in the Christian church every 
where appropriated to Christ: and the bishop was as the fa- 
ther, in whom the principal directive power was lodged. The 
other elders were his counsellors and assistants in the go- 
verning and teaching of the assembly ; and the deacons had 
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Υ Acts xxvi. 17, 23. z See chap. iii. §. 4. 
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the management of affairs, execution of orders, and distri- 
bution of alms, belonging to their part ; as is notoriously 
known. 

Thus was a Christian church governed conformably to the 
synagogue, as a society; it was, likewise, as a congregation. 
The instruction and exhortation belonged to the bishop; or 
else, by his leave, to the presbyters: or it was performed by 
such other proper person as the bishop should appoint. 
Likewise prayers were said either by the bishop or presby- 
ters, or else by the deacons. For these last, answering the 
Jewish chazans, directed the people in their devotions ; either 
repeating the prayers before them, or calling upon them to 
hearken to those repeated by others: and also either read 
the holy scriptures, or assisted those who were to read them. 

Neither do the elders of a Christian and a Jewish church 
agree only so far, but further yet. For as the Jewish elders, 
since the destruction of Jerusalem, have thought fit to as- 
sume to themselves much of the sacerdotal honour and privi- 
lege; so have the Christian succeeded into the like dignity, 
nay, are called by the same name; as we have seen in Ter- 
tullian’s expression®, “the high priest, who is the bishop ;” 
and as he phrases it, discoursing about those heretics, who, 
making little distinction between the people and the church 
officers, committed sacerdotal offices to the laity > ; and as we 
may in general have collected, even from the discretive ap- 
pellatives themselves of laity and clergy. 

But the elders of the Christian church derive not those 
their style and privileges from the calamities of Jerusalem 
and the usurpation of the rabbins: nor are they esteemed 
priests in virtue of their presbytery; though the English 
word priest happens to come, by the French prestre, from the 
Latin presbyter. Ov the contrary, by original appointment, 
a Christian priest corresponds as directly to a priest of the 
Jews, as a presbyter does to their elder; or rather, to speak 
more generally, the bishops, priests, and deacons of the gos- 
pel answer not more to the officers of the sanhedrim, or syna- 


8 See chap. v. §. 1. note *, p. cap. 41. Hodie presbyter, qui 
430. cras Jaicus: nam et laicis munera 
Ὁ Tertull. de Prescript. Heret. sacerdotalia injungunt. 
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gogue, than they do to those of the temple, to the high 
priest, or (as we conceive) his great vicar, to the priests and 
to the Levites. 

For this is not only intimated by the sacerdotal titles the 
governors of the church immemorially had, as we learned 
from Tertullian, but plainly declared by their office, and all 
along allowed and owned by more ancient authors; they hav- 
ing, as hath appeared, an eucharistical sacrifice still remain- 
ing to be celebrated by them; a pure offering to be offered 
in every place ; and every where holy tables or altars erected 
for that service. And this is what St. Jerom has said, much 
to our purpose, in that letter of his, which has been often 
miscited to the prejudice of episcopacye; “And,” says he, 
‘that we may understand the apostolical traditions to be de- 
rived from the Old Testament, we are to know, what Aaron 
and his sons and the Levites were in the temple, that bi- 
shops, priests, and deacons are to challenge to themselves in 
the church.” 

This remembrance of St. Jerom was, we sce, well founded ; 
and is, if I mistake not, attested by the structure of an 
ancient Christian church, such of which we have been speak- 
ing before’. For, whereas the first four partitions of it, 
wherein the laity were disposed, have been secn to answer to 
the four first courts of the temple, beyond which none but 
those of the tribe of Levi ordinarily could go; there yet 
remain two other partitions, the places heretofore of our cler gy, 
to answer to the two remaining courts of the priests and of 
the altar. 

For so that part [E fig. 2.] of a Christian church which is 
next beyond the upper place of the faithful (now called the 
choir) [D], and reaches to the rails of the altar-space, styled 
by the western church presbyteriwm and by the Greck soleae, 


e Ad Evagrium. 

d Chap. v. §.1, 3. 

€ The σωλέα or σολέα, &c. was 
the place where the communion 
was distributed to the laity ; and, 
from the Lord’s body being there 
on that occasion, Goar would have 
it called solium ; as others, from the 
seat of the emperor: but Du Fresne 


seems to have given a more probable 
original of the word, Constant: 
Christ. lib. 3. cap.73. Solea, says 
he, a solo, pavimento editiori : quippe 
apud Italos quicquid supra pavimen- 
tum tantisper eminet soglia dicitur, 
uti apud Francos, seuil. But solea 
itself, in Latin, may possibly answer 
the signification; and that place, 
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where the readers are said to have had a placef, corresponds 
aptly enough with the court of the temple, where the priests 
stood, who were not actually on duty, and where the [ducans| 
desks of the singers were likewise placeds. 

And then the higher space [F fig. 2.] enclosed with rails or 
lattice, where the Lord’s table or Christian altar [G] stands, 
apparently agrees to the court of the altar in the temple 
[Εἰ fig. 1.], which was fenced in like manner. And possibly 
the raised seat [T] behind the altar, (as the archiepiscopal 
chair at Canterbury now is,) where the bishop sat, with the 
chief of the clergy on either side, answers not only to the 
seats of the elders in a synagogue, but to the place where 
the high priest stood, compassed with his brethren round 
about, as a young cedar in Libanus by the palm trees’, either 
at the altar itself [G fig. 1.7, or in the porch [H], which was 
as high, and from whence, after the burning of the incense, 
the blessing was pronounced, 

And this, concerning the agreement of the upper part of a 
church with the upper courts of the temple, I have added on 
this argument; not so much to confirm the sacerdotal title of 
Christian priests, (for that seems to be otherwise sufficiently 
secured,) as to complete the parallel, already begun in the 
fifth chapter, and by which a new account is offered of the 
modelling of these Christian edifices. 

I know architects derive the design of our churches from 
the fabrics of the heathen dasilice, or public halls!: the upper 
end of which was raised, and had a semicircle, in which 
governors and judges sat for audience, having before them a 
table, as we may presume, and a space separated and railed 
in; and beyond that, without the bar, a place something 


which is a little higher than the 
choir, may be repeated the basis of 
the bema, its solea or crepida; as 
κρηπὶς is expounded by ὑποβάθρα. 
and solea, in Festus, by materia 
roborea, supra quam paries cratitius 
extruitur : not to mention, that this 
place might be called solea, as that 
in the amphitheatres, next the arena: 
was called podium. 

_f This solea is said by Simeon 


Thessalon. to be called βῆμα ava- 
γνωστῶν, Goar, Euchol. p. 18. 

& Lightf. Prosp. of the Temple, 
chap. 33. 

h Chap. v. §. 3. 

1 Kcclus. 1. 12. 

k Lightf. Prosp. of the Temple, 
chap. 36. Maimon. de Cult. Divin. 
tract. vi. cap. 6. §. 4. 

1 Pallad. lib. iv. cap. 5. lib. 3. 


cap. 19. 
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lower, where those stood who attended the court; the re- 
maining and lowest part of the hall being open to all; as 
there was commonly before it a portico and a piazza. Such 
rooms as these private men also built in great houses; and, 
being Christians, might lend to the use of Christian assem- 
blies: whence (as they say) it afterwards came, that churches 
were built in the same fashion, retaining also the name 
[basilica]. Now that those halls might have sometimes and 
somewhere served to that use, and were very convenient for 
it, may be granted; but as one cannot think that the form 
of such a hall gave occasion to the several ranks and offices 
of Christians, so neither to the buildings which was to be 
suited to them. I should rather suppose, that the congruity 
of those two sorts of edifices was accidental, and that the name 
came from the similitude™. 

There are indeed others, who take the modules of our 
churches from the Jews; but either from their synagogues, 
or from the temple-house, consisting of the porch [H. fig. 1], 


office, standing up between candles 
on each side; (as it is designed in 
the Notitia Imper. of Pancirolus ;) 
it is also to be observed, that this 
civil state was derived from sacred 
eastern usage; that candles were 
burnt before God in one part of the 
house, and the Law lodged in the 
other: and accordingly, in the 
Jewish synagogues their repository 
of the Law has those candles before 
it; and when the Law is brought 
out to be read, it is placed ona 
table that has a cloth over it (Bux- 


m The word βῆμα, tribunal, by 
which the altar space is called; and 
the cancelli, and vails or curtains, 
by which it was separated from the 
rest of the church, and also the 
candles, and book upon the table, 
may indeed concur to strengthen 
the opinion I have opposed. But 
it may be considered that βῆμα 
itself, in that sense, may well come 
from the Hebrew 122; and that 
therefore the Jews may be supposed 
to have used their 72°2 more will- 
ingly, and that the Christians took 


it from them. And so we know; 
that though the cancelli and vails 
were used to enclose the apartment 
of secular governors, yet vails were 
used in the house of God, and that 
these cancelli divided the court of 
the altar from that of the priests, 
And lastly, whereas it is true that 
the furniture of the table of the 
prefecti pretorio was a book of his 


torf. Synag. Jud. cap. 14.), and that 
therefore our Christian altar, instead 
of fire, which it needed not, might 
have those lights continually burn- 
ing, and might withal be the 
sacred table on which the word of 
God should be placed, that lamp 
unto our feet and light unto our 
paths. 
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the holy [1]. and the holy of holes {K]. Whereas the syna- 
gogue goes but half way, and neither now has nor ever pre- 
tended to an altar; and the altar of incense and table of shew- 
bread, which were in the house, were, we know, in the outer 
part, and not in the inmost, the holy of holies. 

It appears therefore that the temple, as it consisted of its 
several courts, was rather the pattern which the Christians 
followed for the place of their worship. For as for the 
house, as it might before have been an imitation of the hea- 
vens, the holy of holies representing the third heaven; so 
now it might be supposed to be no longer on earth, but 
changed into that not made with hands, into which the High 
Priest was now entered with his own blood, as the author to 
the Hebrews observes": we all, in the mean time, waiting 
without, in expectation of his return; and until that his 
coming again, by his particular command, continuing to 
celebrate the joyful memorial of that sacrifice with which he 
appears now in the presence of God for us. 

But, (to return to my argument,) whatever may become 
of the conjecture concerning the figure of our churches, this 
is certain, by the express declaration of the scripture °, that 
our Saviour Christ is the High Priest of our profession : and, 
in the opinion of the primitive church, all the several bishops 
seem to have been as so many sagans, or vicars of that High 
Priest, officiating at the several altars with equal, and, among 
themselves, independent authority Pp. Under his direction, 
the presbyters are as priests, assisting that their vice high 
priest in their several statious ; and the deacons, as Levites, 
attend and administer unto them. 

So are our bishops representatives of our Saviour, either 


n Hebrews ix. II, 12, 24. 

° See Repart. II. chap. 11. ὃ. 2. 

P The excellently learned Mr. 
Dodwell (in his book of One Priest- 
hood and One Altar) differs not from 
what is here said. He puts indeed 
our bishops in the place of the Jew- 
ish high priests (chap. g.), but then 
he supposes those high priests to 
have been the representatives of the 
Λόγος, the high high priest (chap. 


8.) As therefore bishops now are 
the substitutes of our Lord, so they 
answer the old high priest, and are, 
in some sense, high priests them- 
selves: but as he has also been 
pleased openly to own and to exe- 
cute that office, so they are thence- 
forth, in propriety of speech, to for- 
bear that title, and to own them- 
selves for his vicegerents and sa- 
gans. 
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as he is our Prince or our Priest; his deputies both in the 
synagogue and in the temple. And thus, as the fathers of 
the consistories with the Jews, the presidents under the 
princes might have been properly enough styled by the title 
signifying a bishop or superintendent ; 80 we actually know 
that the vice high priest, whom now the Jews call sagan, was 
heretofore in the Old Testament expressed by that very 
name 4. 


CHAPTER VUII. 


§. I. The sentence and effects of excommunication with Christians as with 
Jews; and the relaxation of it alike. 

§. II. Their agreement in the estimate of the guilt of sins and the appoint- 
ments of penance. 

§. I. Excommunication, as we have seen", was with the 
Jews a punishment with which their presbyterial authority 
was armed; and which besides, if it was not also decreed, 
was certainly executed, by the sacerdotal ; and that sentence, 
we must think, was then most valid and most effectual, when 
it was passed by both those powers. Such an excommunica- 
tion we have seen too directed in the New Testament, and 
executed, and afterwards released. And the same jurisdiction, 
how it continued to be exercised in the church, we are now 
to consider. 

This discipline then is well known to have been executed, 
in the primitive church, by the bishops and priests, with 
great severity ; and to have been much dreaded by the guilty. 
And the account of it we may take from Tertullian, as he de- 
scribes it in his Apology’. Being to justify the Christian 
assemblies from the imputation (put upon them by the im- 
perial officers) and common opinion of their being unlawful 
associations and dangerous conventicles, he says, “ We are 
indeed a corporation, embodied by our agreement in the 
same religion, and obedience to the same discipline, and 
are confederate by the same hope. We meet together, but 
it is before God. Him we surround with our prayers, and, 
as it were, with our numbers force; but this is such a violence 


4 See chap. iii. §. 3. * Chap. iv. 8 Chap, xxxix. 
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as is acceptable unto him. And then our prayers are for 
our emperors, for their officers, and such as are put in au- 
thority. We meet, but it is to refresh our memory by read- 
ing the word of God....... There, toos, is the place for ex- 
hortation and for reproof; and there our manners are in- 
spected and censured, as it were by God himself. For causes 
are there judged with great deliberation, as it is fit to be 
done by those who know that they judge in the presence and 
sight of God: and if any one shall be found so criminal, as 
to be excluded from the communion of our prayers and 
assemblies, and from the rest of our holy commerce, this 
judgment, so passed upon him, is taken for the highest pre- 
sumption that can be of a like judgment to come. Elders 
[or governors} the best approved preside over us; such as 
have purchased the honour, not by money, but by their de- 
serts: for nothing belonging to God is to be bought with 
money.” 

By those who “ preside over us” we are chiefly to under- 
stand the bishop, «nd then the presbyters, who are said above' 
in the language of Ignatius (to the Magnesians) to preside 
also. And likewise it appears manifestly, that the authority 
by which they act is not looked on as founded upon any 
voluntary agreement of the fraternity, but upon the law of God. 
Neither is it necessary that I should trouble the reader with 
any further proof from the ancients, either for the immemo- 
rial practice of excommunication, or for the constant pre- 
sumption of its authority from God. 

Now a person so ejected out of the church was either cast 
off finally, without any hopes of return, or he was in a pos- 
sibility of it; and of these some were not to be readmitted 
until they were in evident danger of death, and after the 
penance of their whole lives; while others might have the 
favour of an earlier reconciliation, who upon their earnest 


S Ibidem etiam  exhortationes, 
castigationes, et censura diyina. 
Nam et judicatur magno cum pon- 
dere, ut apud certos de Dei con- 
spectu; summumque futuri judicii 
prejudicium est, siquis ita delique- 
rit, ut a communicatione orationis, 


et conventus, et omnis sancti com- 
mercii relegetur. Preesident pro- 
bati quique seniores, honorem istum 
non pretio, sed testimonio adepti; 
neque enim pretio ulla res Dei con- 
Stat. 

t Chap. vii. §. 2. 
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intercession were restored, after some time of penitence im- 
posed, and commonly by degrees. And for those degrees, I 
need not use any other authority, than that we have already 
produced from the synod of Ancyra*. For thence we have 
perceived, that the readmission into the church was usually 
performed by the same steps by which the first admission 
was made: and that one ejected out of the church was first 
kept at the distance of a heathen: then admitted to be as an 
auditor; afterwards, as a catechumen, or a nearer candidate 
of Christianity ; next, as one baptized, and who was allowed 
to pray with them, but had not yet received the other sacra- 
ment; until, at last, he was restored into full and entire 
communion. 

And, agreeably to this, we have already seen, that excom- 
munication with the Jews was lighter or heavier, and differ- 
ently aggravated, as the cause deserved*. It has lkewise 
appeared probable, that the several excommunicates may have 
lain under several prohibitions as to their approach in the 
synagogues or templey. And since it has been shown that 
the Jewish proselytes entered into their religion by the same 
degrees by which the Christians did%, we cannot doubt but 
those of them who had been solemnly excluded the temple 
ordinarily reentered it after the same manner, advancing suc- 
cessively through the several courts, (as those did who had 
been under corporal pollution,) according to the measure of 
their supposed purification. 

We have yet spoken only of the spiritual effect of excom- 
munication; and Tertullian mentions the exclusion from all 
sacred commerce only; and this, no doubt, is the proper ju- 
risdiction of that presbyterial authority, which pretends not 
to govern the commerce or negotiations of this world. But 
there can be no question but that the faithful always avoided 
any great familiarity or intimate conversation with the ex- 
communicates, other than to reform and to reconvert them. 
And this the scripture itself seems to direct ἃ ; and necessary 
it was, to the humiliation and mortification of the criminal, 
and for the danger of others being corrupted by him: though 


u Part 1. chap. vi. ὁ. 2. x Chap. iv. §.1. Υ Ibid. §. 3. 
z Chap. v. @ 1 Cor.y. II. 
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the other common intercourse the Christians were to have 
with their neighbours of all sorts was to be regulated by the 
policy of that temporal government to which they belonged. 
But when the government became Christian, as it thought fit 
to enlarge the proper presbyterial power with some new juris- 
diction, in things confining upon that office; as in causes 
testamentary and matrimonial; so it backed their excommu- 
nication with civil restraints and penalties. And thence those 
who were under the greater excommunication have been for- 
bid all common conversation, rendered uncapable of several 
legal benefits, and sometimes imprisoned, or otherwise pun- 
ished in body or estate: in all which proceedings, the pattern 
of the Jews, as is evident, has been much followed; as it 
seems to be, in the three admonitions before the sentence, the 
consideration of the contempt of the court ou which it is 
founded, the pronouncing it by bell and candle, and executing 
it even upon the dead Ὁ. 

δ. II. And thus much may suffice, at present, for the cor- 
respondence of the sentence and effect of excommunication 
with the Jews and with the Christians; but they also agree, 
further, about the crimes that are to be the cause of it, and 
about the means of its absolution. 

The most grievous crimes, in the judgment of the ancient 
church, were idolatry, adultery, and murder; as Morinus has 
demonstrated¢. And that they are so estimated by the Jews 
he has also sufficiently proved 4. 

And concerning repentance and expiation, or abolition of 
sins; this is the doctrine of the rabbins, according to Mai- 
monides: ‘The guilt of the transgression of an affirmative 
precept, or of a sin of omission, if it does not deserve excom- 
munication by their law, (for death it never does,) is expiated 
by repentance alone. The guilt of the transgression of a 
negative precept, or of a sin of commission, if it deserves nei- 
ther death nor excommunication, is suspended by repentance 
at present, and expiated by the day of propitiation. And the 
guilt of a sin of commission, to which death or excommunica- 
tion is due, is suspended by repentance, and by the day of 


> See chap. iv. §. 1. 
© Morin. de Peenit. lib. 5. cap. 1. d bid. cap. 3. 
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explation ; and not expiated but by afflictions. But the guilt 
of the profanation of the name of God is suspended by re- 
pentance, the day of expiation, and afflictions; and expiated 
only by deathe.” Now repentance is described to consist of 
these acts: “(1.) Forsaking the sin in deed and in thought, 
and resolving within ourselves never again to commit it ; (2.) 
grieving for it; (3.) vowing to God against it; and, (4thly,) 
the profession of all this with our mouths; with confession, 
of sins against men, before men, satisfaction being made 
alsog; and of sins done in private against God, before God 
alone®. And therefore,” as he addsi, “a penitent is to cry 
day and night before God; to strive with him by tears and 
supplications ; to give alms; to avoid the occasions or oppor- 
tunities of sin; to change his name, and his whole course of 
life, and to go into voluntary banishment.” And further he 
tells us *, that “all times are fit for repentance and crying to 
God; but the most proper and acceptable season is the pro- 
pitiation-day, with the nine days before it.” 

This we have in general out of Maimonides. In the peni- 
tential exscripts, at the end of Morinus de Penitentia', there 
are further directions for particular cases; and some things 
thence it may be for our use to observe. 

A murderer is to go into banishment or on pilgrimage for 
three years; to hear forty stripes save one in every city to 
which he comes, and to say, “1 am a murderer ;” neither to 
eat flesh nor to drink wine, except on sabbaths and holydays : 
not to shave his head or beard; or to wash his clothes or 
body ; nor so much as to comb his hair above once a month, 
or twice at most: to tie the hand and arm that did the mur- 
der, in an iron chain, to his neck; and to go barefoot, and 
mourning for the fact ; if any one reproaches him, to be silent ; 
and those three years not to walk for pleasure, nor to use any 
recreation; and during his pilgrimage to lay himself at the 
door of the synagogue, that they who go in and out may pass 
over him; (but they are not to tread upon him.) 

The adulterer is to undergo afflictions as bitter as death ; 
(for he is, by the law, guilty of death:) for a year not to eat 


© Maimon. de Peenit. cap. 1. §. 7, 6 §.1i. h §.7. ἜΣ 
8, 9. f Ibid. cap. 2. §. 3. k §. 8. 1 Page Isr. 
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flesh nor drink wine, except &c.; every day, in the winter, 
to sit in snow or ice for an hour, and, in the summer, amidst 
bees or wasps; or (as it is in the other Penitential™) every 
day, that he suffers not from the cold or heat, to fast, and to 
take nothing but bread and water in the evening: every day 
to confess his sins with tears and sighs; and to be beat with 
the thirty-nine stripes; and to lie upon the ground, or a 
plank without straw, &c., except on holydays; to wear sack- 
cloth also, and to lead a mournful life, and to keep from all 
conversation with women. He also that is guilty of some 
other sorts of uncleanness is to fast forty days continued® ; 
in them to use neither flesh nor wine, nor to take any thing 
warm, except on sabbaths, &c. 

An idolater, as soon as he returns and repents, is to wash 
himself, and to endure afflictions and tribulations in propor- 
tion to his crime. He is to put on mourning ; to weep and 
to afflict himself all the days of his life, making his confession 
thrice every day; not to wash, &c., or to eat flesh, &c., to be 
present at no feast. 

These are the most criminal cases: and I shall only ob- 
serve, of the other there mentioned, what we saw in one in- 
stance above, that forty days are commonly specified for a 
more solemn penitence, and enjoined in almost all of them ; 
as also in general, that the penitent is supposed to be as a 
mourncr. 

Now no one that reads these penitential injunctions, and 
knows any thing of the practice of the ancient church, but 
will easily discern the correspondence. He will presently call 
to mind the severity of old, that was used especially to adul- 
terers, murderers, and lapsed idolaters; the difficulty they 
found to be restored, and the long and rigorous penances they 
underwent : how they lamented, and mourned, and prostrated 


m Page 157. 

n Page 151. Morinus’s transla- 
tion agrees with the printed text, 
and makes the forty days to be dis- 
continued. But it should seem, 
that they were intended to be con- 
tinued, by the prohibition that fol- 
lows of not washing the while above 


twice or thrice; and that for DOYS 
should be read 1728, However, 
there is no need of this place for 
an instance of such a fast of forty 
days together; such a penance 
being afterwards thrice enjoined in 
the same short paragraph. 
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themselves before the doors of the churches at the feet of 
the brethren ; some of them not readmitted till after many 
years ; others not reconciled till the poimt of death; and 
some not at all, though left to the mercy of God; passing 
their time in fasting, and other hardships, for the humiliation 
of their body and spirit, and a testification of their sorrow 
both before God and men. So like, in very many points, was 
the behaviour of penitents both in the synagogue and in the 
church: not to mention change of name or course of life ; 
pigrimaging, voluntary banishment or abjuration, especially 
of murderers; the tying up of their arms in an iron chain ; 
and such kind of practices, which were frequent in after-ages, 
and might have been sometimes used before, though not 
then recorded. — 

But, for a general view of this correspondence of practice 
in the primitive church, we need only to compare Tertullian’s 
tract of Penitence ; or but only to look back upon those two 
passages already cited thence in the second chapter of the 
first part. And as for the virtue assigned to all kind of af- 
flictions, we may find a suitable opinion of them in Hermas, 
the ancient Christian writer. He is told by the angel, that 
“he is afflicted, to the end his family may suffer and repent: 
and when he answers, that ‘behold they already repent from 
the bottom of their hearts,” the angel rephes, “1 know they 
do. But dost thou think® that the sins of those who repent 
are presently blotted out ? Not so quickly. But he that is a 
penitent must afflict his soul, and behave himself humbly in 
all he has to do, and endure many and grievous vexations ; 
and when he has suffered much, then God may have mercy 
on him.” 


o Herme Past. lib. 3. Simil. 7. 
Numquid ergo, ait, protinus putas 
aboleri delicta illorum, qui agunt 
peenitentiam? Non proinde conti- 
nuo. Sed oportet eum, qui agit 
peenitentiam, affligere animam suam, 
et humilem animo se prestare in 


omni negotio, et vexationes multas 
variasque perferre. Cumque per- 
pessus fuerit omnia que illi insti- 
tuta fuerint ; tunc forsitan, qui eum 
creavit, et qui formavit universa, 
commovebitur erga eum clementia 
sua. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


§. I. A parallel of Christian rites mentioned by Tertullian: and, 

§. I]. Of those usages mentioned by Origen, particularly about prayer : 
(1.) disposition of mind; (2.) posture of body; (3.) direction of 
the face. 

ὃ. III. (4.)'Times of daily prayer. 

§. IV. (5.) Matter and method. 

§. V. The ancient order of Christian prayer 

§. VI. and the order of the Jewish 

§. VII. Compared. 

§. VIII. A parallel of some few other usages. 


Tur many Christian ordinances which have already ap- 
peared to be derived from the Jews may be more than were 
necessary to prepare the reader for a like account of Lent. 
I shall therefore take leave to add only so much as may be 
comprehended in this one chapter more. 

§. I. It is known from Tertullian, that the ancient Christ- 
ians made frequent use of the sign of the cross; his words 
are these? : ‘Whenever we move and set forward on any ac- 
tion ; when we come in, and when we go out; when we dress 
ourselves ; when we put on our shoes, or wash, or are at 
table; when candles are lighted; when we le down; when 
we sit ; whatsoever it be that we are doing; we still, as it 
were, wear away our forehead by signing it with the cross.” 
And we have already seen4, that when this sign of the cross 
was first made on the forehead of a Christian confirmed, it 
might be well taken from a like practice used in all proba- 
bility at the confirmation of a proselyte Jew, when the priest 
marked him on the forehead to God, and first put on that 
frontlet {or tephillim] between his eyes ; a sacred dress, me- 
morial to himself, and distinctive to others; which he was 
after to wear (when free from impurity) before God and men; 
he being supposed by it to own God and his law, and to be 
armed and warned against all sin’. Now the Christians, 


P Tertull. de Coron. cap. 3. Ad __ lia, ad sedilia, queecunque nos con- 
omnem progressum atque promo- versatio exercet, frontem  crucis 
tum, ad omnem aditum et exitum,  signaculo terimus. 
ad vestituin, ad calceatum, ad lava- a Chap. v. §. 5. 
cra, ad mensas, ad lumina, ad cubi- τ Buxtorf. Synag. Jud. cap. 9. 
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though they did not dress themselves with their badge of the 
cross, yet, upon all proper occasions, they repeated the sign 
of it, for a profession of their faith, and remembrance of their 
duty ; a sign, which they continued perpetually to make and 
write on themselves, when they sat in the house, and when they 
walked by the way, when they lay down, and when they rose 
ups. ‘This too they might use more particularly at those ac- 
tions Tertullian mentions: they being such as are always be- 
gun by the Jews with their proper benedictionst; and were 
not, [ suppose, undertook by those primitive Christians with- 
out their peculiar blessings ; in a literal and explicit conform- 
ity to that reinforcement of the Jewish usage by St. Paul ἃ, 
Whether ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God. And when such acts of devotion attended 
those ordinary actions, they did not only, in common form (of 
the Jews), require a sign to accompany them; but they 
wanted the Christian sign more especially, to show in whose 
name they were offered; that another direction* of the same 
apostle might also be formally observed, Whatsoever ye do in 
word or in deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving 
thanks to God and the Father by kim; as has been long ago 
remarked on another occasion. 

2. The same Tertullian reckons upy another celebrated 
Christian rite, for a practice immemorial in his time; that 
they thought it a fault to fast ‘or to pray kneeling on any 
Sunday, or on the fifty days between Easter and Whitsun- 
tide, all of them formerly festival, as sacred to the resurrec- 
tion of our Lord and the promise of the Holy Ghost. 

Now as the sabbath of the Jews is changed into our Lord’s 
day, so was this observation of it transferred too: for they 
think it by no means lawful to fast on their seventh day ; as 
it is absurd to fast upon any festival. For the same reason, 
they kneel not neither at their prayers on sabbaths and holy- 
days2; standing with them being the proper posture of ordi- 


S Deut. vi. 7, 8, 9. mus, vel de geniculis adorare. Ea- 
t Buxtorf. Synag. Jud. cap. 10. dem immunitate a die Pasche in 
u x Cor. x. 31. Pentecosten usque gaudemus. 

x Coloss. iii. 17. 2 Maimon. Libello de Precibus, 


y Tertull. de Coron. cap. 3. cap. 5. §. 15. 
Die dominico jejunium nefas duci- 
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nary prayers; and kneeling, or falling down, of afflictive 
humiliation. 

3. Whereas too the same author mentions there* an ob- 
servation, then ancient, concerning the bread and wine of 
their ordinary food, that they were very careful that none of 
it should fall upon the ground ; this has also been formerly 
suggested to be Jewish, for the bread at least. For though 
the Jews, when they conclude the sabbath, and separate it 
from the following week, pour some of their wine upon the 
ground; yet to their bread they preserve always a particular 
respect, supposing an angel deputed to watch the negligence 
of those that let it fall to the ground, and foreboding poverty 
to themselves from such an unhappy accident ». 

4. Our author in another place, in his Treatise of Prayer, 
makes mention of some customs then observed at that duty, 
which were apparently from the Jews. It was the usage, he 
tells us, though he disapproves 1ὖ 5, to wash their hands be- 
fore prayer; and so, it 15 known, the Jews are required 
to dod. 

5. Others were used when they had done prayers to sit 
down for a while¢: and for this they cited Hermas’s Pastor, 
where he is saidf, when he prayed, to have sat down on the 
bed. The argument Tertullian derides, and the practice he 
takes to be ethnic; but it seems rather to come from the 
Jews. Tor they are directed to sit a while after prayers in 
meditation and devotion: and the godly men of old are re- 
membered to have passed one hour before prayers and an- 
other after in that postures. 

6. So the custom he taxes ἢ of publishing their fasting by 
their declining the fraternal kiss seems to speak them to have 


a Tertull. de Coron. cap. 3. Ca- 
licis aut panis etiam nostri aliquid 
decuti in terram anxie patimur. 

5 Buxtorf. Synag. Jud. cap. 12. 

¢ Tertull. de Orat. cap. 11. 

4 Maimon. de Precibus, cap. 4. 
R42, 2: 

Θ΄ Ὁ] τ 11} Ge. ται, Cap. ΤΣ 
Quod, assignata oratione, assidendi 
mos est quibusdam, non perspicio 


rationem; nisi si Hermas 1116 

f Herme Past. lib. 2. in Prowem. 

δ Maimon. de Precibus, cap. 4. 
§. 16. 

h Tertull. de Orat. cap. 14. 
Alia jam consuetudo invaluit: je- 
junantes, habita oratione cum fra- 
tribus, subtrahunt osculum pacis. 
—Jam enim de abstinentia osculi, 
ὅς. Vide note Y, p. 342. 
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thought the time of fasting to be a time of mourning, and in 
which they were not to salute nor be saluted. 

7. But where he finds fault with those that prayed too 
loud, and advises to use a low voicei, he agrees with the mas- 
ters of the Jews, who order the prayers to be said by each, 
but with a voice audible only to his own ears Κ. 

8. And when, speaking of the Christian manner of lifting 
up their hands at prayer, he reproaches the Jews with the 
contrary posture, as not daring to lift them up, imbrued as 
they were with the blood of our Lord!, he truly reports the 
present Jewish custom, used (I suppose) since the desolation 
of their holy city, of holding their hands down as well as 
their eyes, and crossing them over their breast ™: but it still 
remains undenied, that their gesture was different before, and 
the same which the first Christians continued. 

g. Lastly, what Tertullian in another place informs con- 
cerning the devotion of Wednesdays and Fridays, we have 
already seen" that it succeeded that of Mondays and Thurs- 
days. 10. But what he intimates of praying towards the 
east ° we are now going to consider, as it is, with other rites, 
more expressly delivered in Origen. 

δ. 11. This most learned Christian writer, Origen, as he 
was very knowing in the affairs of the Jews, to which others 
were great strangers; so he seems to have some respect to 
their practice, though he would not vouch it for authority, 
when he discourses, in his Treatise of Prayer, concerning 
that Christian office. There he proposes? to speak of the 
requisites to it; the due disposition of mind and posture of 
body, the place, the direction of the face, and the time: to 


1 Tertull. de Orat. cap. 13. Sonos 
etiam vocis subjectos esse oportet : 
aut quantis arteriis opus est, si pro 
sono audiamur? 

k Maimon. de Precibus, c. 5. §.9. 

1 Tertull. de Orat. cap. 11. Certe 
[ Israelis ] manus semper immunde, 
sanguine prophetarum et ipsius Do- 
mini cruentate in eternum. Et 
ideo conscientia patrum hereditarii 
rei nec attollere eas ad Dominum 

HOOPER, VOL. 1. 


audent.—Nos vero non attollimus 
tantum, sed etiam expandimus, 

τὰ Maimon. de Precibus, c. 5.§. 4. 

n Part i. chap. 4. §. 3. 

° Tertull. Apolog. cap. 16: Alii 
—solem credunt Deum nostrum, 
—Denique inde suspicio, quod in- 
notuerit nos ad orientis regionem 
precari. 

» Orig. Περὶ Εὐχῆς. edit. Oxon. 
p- 127. 

11 
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which he afterwards adds the method and parts of it: such 
things as are used all of them to be considered, on the same 
subject, by the masters of the Jews. 

And, first, for their solemn prayer, they strictly require a 
right preparation and disposition of mind; that their heart 
be free from the thoughts and cares of the world, and wholly 
directed towards God; to which end, they are ordered to sit 
some time before (as has been now remarked). And Bux- 
torf adds4, that they are to enter into the synagogue with 
fear and reverence, which they express in some words of the 
Psalms: and when they rise from their seats, they, bowing 
towards the ark, reinforce their attention with a preparatory 
prayer, and then begin. 

Secondly, as to the ordinary figure and posture of the 
body, the Jews now also prescribed standing’; and hereto- 
fore used (what Origen commends) the erection of their 
hands and eyes, as we have now observed upon Tertullian. 

Thirdly, as Origen advises’ that even in a private house 
the room chose for that duty should be none of those that 
serve for the less honourable uses of the family, such a cau- 
tion do the Jews likewise observet. 

Fourthly, when he directs’ the face of the person that 
prays towards the east, even though there should be no win- 
dow in the room on that side; according to the ancient 
custom mentioned before him by his master Clemens Alex- 
andrinus *, and by Tertullian, and which had obtained, I 
presume, from the beginning of Christianity ; being in their 
judgment countenanced by those expressions of scripture, 
that our Saviour was the East ; (for so they understood what 
we render the Branch * ;) that he was the Day-spring from on 


4 Synag. Jud. cap. ro. 

τ Maimon. de Precibus, cap. 5. 
δ. 2. 

8 Orig. Περὶ Εὐχῆς, pag. 130: 
Ἔπι- 


λεξάμενον τοῦ ἰδίου οἴκου, ἐὰν ἐγχωρῇ» 
μ [ 


» , 
Eyer δὲ καὶ τεταγμένον, 


σ σ i , 
τὸ σεμνότερον, ἵνα οὕτως εἴπω, χωρίον, 
΄ ay, A \ a” we 
οὕτως εὔχεσθαι: πρὸς τῷ καθολικῷ, 
aA ~ > ζ΄ 
τῆς περὶ αὐτοῦ ἐξετάσεως ἐπισκοποὺ- 
eS - “ , τ ww 
σης εἰ ἐν τῷδε TH τόπῳ, ᾧ εὔχεται, 


οὐ παρανενόμηταί ποτε, καὶ παρὰ τὸν 
ὀρθὸν λόγον πεποίηται. 

t Maimon. de Precibus, cap. 4. 
§. 8. 

ν Orig. Περὶ Εὐχῆς, Ρ. 133, 134- 

w Clem. Strom. vii. edit. Paris. 
p- 724. 

x See Mr. John Gregory’s Works, 
chap. 18. on Zach. iii. 8. and vi. 
12: 
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high, that hath visited usy; and that hereafter he shall come 
as the lightning from the east: in this also the Christians 
will be found to correspond with their predecessors the 
Jews. 

For that they turned themselves to some one certain point 
was according to the custom of the Jews, who are supposed 4 
ever since the erection of the sanctuary by Moses to have 
turned themselves towards it at their prayers, and ever since 
the building of the temple at Jerusalem have been obliged 
both to look towards that place, and, if they are within 
walls, to open a window on that 5146}. 

The line too in which the Christians placed themselves, 
that between the east and the west, though it continued not 
to be the standing line of direction to the Jews in their de- 
votion, yet, however, it has been always esteemed sacred with 
them, and in that position some things therefore are not to be 
done by them ¢: a respect, they give, as they say, by reason 
of the like situation of the temple; if it was not rather for a 
much more ancient reason. 

Now in that line it is not to be wondered, if we consider 
not the worship of the sun, that the place of his rising was 
always held the chiefest point, and should in the primitive 
languages be styled the part of the world before us as most 
regarded, and that the northern should thence be called the 
left, and the southward the right4. But, besides this natu- 
ral consideration, there seems also to have been some ancient 
religious respect had to that point, and that afterward the 
face of the temple was therefore turned that way. For the 
Jews themselves suppose, by tradition, that Adam was formed 
by his Creator in that situation ; and that his eyes were first 
opened towards the east*. And as to the temple, although 
the worshippers, who stood‘before it, looked towards the west, 
as those who yet were to see the Day-spring from on high 


y Luke i. 78. ἃ This, in part, is exemplified 
Z Matthew xxiv. 27. by Mr. Gregory. 

@ Maimon. de Precibus, c. 1. §. 3. © This too is mentioned by Mr. 
b Idem, ibid. cap. 5. §. 3, 6. Gregory in the same place; and by 


¢ Idem, de Cult. Divin. tract. 1. Με. Selden, de Synedr. lib. iii. c.16. 
cap. 7. 8. 9. Buxtorf. Synag. Jud. §. 2. 
cap. 8. 
112 
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by reflection only from that building; yet the temple itself 
faced the east, as directly looking for Him who was to come 
thence: and that way therefore might the Christians turn, 
as being themselves temples of God*, and professing immedi- 
ately to expect his second coming. 

8.111. Fifthly, the times of daily prayer our author had 
determined in the former part of his treatise f to be the morn- 
ing and evening ; and, between them, midday and midnight. 
In the morning also the (so called) Apostolical Constitutions 
direct to assemble in the church before they go about any 
business, and likewise to return in the evening ὅ. 

Now the Jews also have their daily prayers in the place of 
their daily sacrifices», Their morning prayers take place 
from the time when the sun is going to rise (for then they 
began their morning sacrifice’) to ten of the clock * ; and at 
those they all assist in the synagogue, if they are not extra- 
ordinarily hindered, before they do any other business. Their 
evening prayer may be said any time from half an hour past 
one; but ordinarily from half an hour past three till sunset ! ; 
in any of which hours the daily evening sacrifice might have 
been offered™. Besides these two daily duties of prayer 
commanded them, they have taken upon themselves to per- 
form another in the night, and in any hour of it”; after the 
example of those parts of the sacrifices which were usually 
then burning. And possibly, because those parts were not to 
be put on the altar after midnight °, though they might con- 
tinue afterwards to burn, it might then seem most fit, in 
strictness, at least to begin the night prayers at that time; as 
it was also the fittest hour, being at equal distance from the 
last of the evening office and first of the morning P; an hour 


e >, Cor, εν τὸ τῇ: m Tdem, de Cult. Divin. tract. 6. 


f Page 36, 37. 

8. Constit. Apost. lib. 2. cap. 36, 
59, 60. 

h Maimon. de Precibus, cap. I. 
§. 5» 9, 7: 

i Idem, de Cult. Divin. tract. 6. 
cap. 1. §. 2. 

k Idem, de Precibus, cap. 3. §. 5. 

1 Idem, ibid. §. 2, 3, 4. 


Capet: $2.9. 

n Idem, de Precibus, c. 3. δ. 6, 7. 

° Tdem, de Cult. Divin. tract. 6. 
cap. I. §.5. 

» The midnight with the Jews 
was a distinctive term of time, 
whereby a day was to be bounded 
in some cases. Lightfoot’s Harm. 
of the Evang. p. 643. 
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too, the far greater part of the Christian world would there- 
fore also be more likely to observe, because it had been with 
them the beginning of their sacred and civil day, as we have 
learned heretofore from Pliny?. Such are the constant 
prayers of the whole people of Israel thrice every day. On 
their sabbaths and other holydays, as they had additional 
sacrifices to be offered between those of the morning and 
the evening, so in their place there are additional prayers to 
be said after the morning and before the evening prayer ; 
but regularly not after one in the afternoon’. Now this 
duty, though it obliged the generality only on those peculiar 
days, yet it was every day repeated by the representatives of 
the whole people, the stationary mens, both in the temple 
and distant synagogues, and was attended with a solemn 
blessing‘. And if we suppose it to be done by them at a 
fixed time, no hour could be more proper for it than that of 
the midday; a cardinal time, and equidistant from those two 
of the sunrising and sunset, about which times the same 
blessing was likewise pronounced". And, lastly, to all this, 
said on the occasion of Origen’s assignation of time, I may 
add, in reference to the ancient Christian prayers, made when 
they began to light candles, and called thence /ucenary, that 
there was such an office with the Jews likewise, called the 
close, from the shutting up of the day and its service; a kind 
of completory, used by all of them on their propitiation day, 
and by the stationary men on every day, (but the sabbath 
eve,) at what time the priests gave the blessing also, as has 
been but now observed. 

§.1V. The matter (and method) of prayer is the last thing 
this ancient writer considers: and he directs it to consist, 
first, of doxology, or giving glory and praise; secondly, of 
returning thanks; thirdly, of confession of sins, with suppli- 
cation for grace and pardon; fourthly, of intercession for 
greater favours; and, lastly, to conclude with a doxology 
again *. It is, too, observable, that where St. Paul exhorts 


4 See part I. note &, p. 323. τ Maimon. de Cult. Divin. tract. 
* Maimon. de Precibus, cap. 3. 2. cap. 6. §. 4. 
as “ Maimon de Precibus, cap. 14. 


See part I. chap. ii. note’, p. §. 1. 
322. x Orig. Περὶ Evyns, p. 134. 
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that supplications, prayers, intercessions, and thanksgivings be 
made for all men¥, our author distinguishes the three first 
sorts of prayer in this manner: @ supplication he understands 
to be an humbler petition, begging the relief of our necessi- 
ties; prayer, strictly so called, to be an address to God, 
speaking his glory, and, without dejection of mind, desiring 
his favour; and intercession, to be that which is made with 
yet a greater degree of assurance and holy confidence?. Now, 
as this latter explication may interpret what he means in the 
third and fourth member of the matter of prayer, so it gives 
a sense to the apostle’s words which may make those four 
sorts of prayer, made for ourselves and others, to agree with 
the four sorts of sacrifices, used to be offered for that purpose. 
For so supplication answers a sacrifice for sins or trespasses, 
by the remission of which relief was to be procured; prayer, 
the burnt offerings, which were chiefly meant to God’s honour, 
and also besought his favour*; intercession, the peace offer- 
ings, which were joined with requests, put up with some kind 
of communication and familiarity; and, lastly, thanksgivings 
agree plainly with the sacrifices of that name. 

The constituent parts of prayer are, no doubt, very rightly 
assigned by Origen: but as for the order and method of them, 
it seems, by his expression, to be rather what he thought fit 
for private composure, than what was observed in the service 
of the church, or even in our Lord’s Prayer, upon which he 
there comments. For our surer information therefore on 
this subject, it may be best to have recourse to other au- 
thors. 

§. V. Now the offices of public devotion for the Lord’s day 
morning are summarily represented by Justin Martyr? as 


y 1 Timothy ui. 1. 
= Ἢ ΕῚ ~ € ~ 
z Orig. Περὶ Εὐχῆς, p. 44. Hyov- 
, ΄ \ Ω \ > , 
μαι τοίνυν δέησιν μὲν εἶναι, τὴν ἐλλεί- 
ποντός τινι μεθ᾽ ἱκεσίας περὶ τοῦ 
ἐκείνου τυχεῖν ἀναπεμπομένην εὐχήν" 
\ ν A \ \ 
τὴν δὲ προσευχὴν, τὴν μετὰ δοξολο- 
γίας περὶ μειζόνων μεγαλοφυέστερον 
ἀναπεμπομένην᾽ ἔντευξιν δὲ, τὴν ὑπὸ 
παρρησίαν τινὰ πλείονα ἔχοντος περί 
er \ \ (oe 5 
τινων ἀξίωσιν πρὸς τὸν Θεόν᾽ Εὐχα- 


ριστίαν δὲ, τὴν ἐπὶ τῷ τετυχέναι ἀγα- 
θῶν ἀπὸ Θεοῦ μετὰ εὐχῶν ἀνθομολό- 
γησιν. 

a The burnt offering (δῶρον) was 
offered, after expiation made, 793779 
Db, to procure favour and accept- 
ance. Lightfoot on St. Mark vil.11. 

Ὁ Justin. Apol. II. sub finem: 
Τῇ τοῦ Ἡλίου λεγομένῃ ἡμέρᾳ πάν- 
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performed in this order: that, first, they read (the scriptures 
of both Testaments] the writings of the Apostles and pro- 
phets; that then, there was an exhoriation made ; that after, 
they rose up and prayed; and, lastly, that they made the 
oblation, and received the eucharist. This is that Apologist’s 
short account to the emperor; that the heathens might know, 
in general, how innocently the Christian assemblies were 
employed. Tertullian‘, from another occasion, accidentally 
falls upon a very cursory mention of the former of the same 
offices, interposing another ; remembering the reading of the 
scriptures, the singing of psalms, the making of a discourse, 
and the putting up of prayers. And this office of psalmody, 
though for brevity omitted by Justin, yet questionless was as 
ancient as the others, and is too recounted by the author of 
the Apostolical Constitutions, in the same method, after the 
lections, and before the sermon‘’. He also in a following 
chapter ¢ gives a larger description of the whole service, after 
this manner: A reader first is directed, standing in the ambo 
or desk, to read some lessons out of the Old Testament ; 
another then chants the Psalms of David, the people also 
chanting in their turns; after, lessons follow out of the Acts 
and Epistles ; then the Gospel is read by a priest or a deacon, 
all standing ; and afterwards the exhortation is made by the 
priests and the bishop. This being done, and the catechu- 
mens, &c. dismissed, the faithful, turning towards the east, 
join in prayer; and then, after that, the oblation began, and 
other prayers were made; and, lastly, the eucharist was 
celebrated. So do these Constitutions, giving a true account 
of ancient practice, though under supposed names, represent 
the psalmody to be performed most of it together, as it 


ἀπομνημονεύματα τῶν ἀποστόλων,  hodie soror apud nos revelationum 
ἢ τὰ συγγράμματα τῶν προφητῶν ava- charismata sortita, quas in ecclesia 
γινώσκεται μέχρις ἐγχωρεῖ. Εἶτα παυ- inter dominica solennia per ecsta- 
σαμένου τοῦ ἀναγινώσκοντος, ὁ mpo- sin in spiritu patitur. Jam 
εστὼς διὰ λόγου τὴν νουθεσίαν vero prout scripture leguntur, aut 
ποιεῖται. "Ἔπειτα ἀνιστάμεθα κοι- psalmi canuntur, aut adlocutiones 
νῇ πάντες, Kal εὐχὰς πέμπομεν. Καὶ  proferuntur, aut petitiones delegan- 
ὡς προέφημεν, παυσαμένων ἡμῶν tur, itainde materiz visionibus sub- 
τῆς εὐχῆς, ἄρτος προσφέρεται, kat ministrantur. 

οἶνος, καὶ ὕδωρ᾽ καὶ ----------------- ἃ Constit. Apost. lib. ii. cap. 54. 

¢ Tertull. de Anima, cap. 9: Est ὁ Ibid. cap. 57. 
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stood until, in the fourth century, it was ordered by the 
council of Laodiceaf to be more intermixed with lessons, 
that the attention of the congregation might be the better 
refreshed and secured by that variety. 

This was the primitive order of the Christian liturgy, ac- 
cording to the general descriptions we have of it; for as to 
the lesser particulars, many, no doubt, there were; and some 
of them such as we find in the liturgies going under the names 
of St. James, St. Chrysostom, &c. 

§. VI. Now the Jews have their liturgy too; and their 
morning devotions consist of several officess. And here, 
first, I may mention those occasional benedictions they are 
supposed to have made daily upon their waking, hearing the 
cock crow, putting on their clothes, &c., such as we intimated 
above, and three and twenty of which they are directed to 
pronounce constantly every day, and which run in this form: 
‘‘ Blessed art [or be] thou, O Lord our God, the King of the 
world, who clothest the naked,” if they are putting on their 
clothes; or if they are covering their heads, “ who crownest 
Israel with honour ;” or if they are tying their girdle, “ who 
girdest Israel with strength.” But besides these benedic- 
tions, which are to be said apart, and on their proper occasions 
only», though some synagogues are used to repeat them 
together, as an office, the next stated duty is that of reading 
some part of the law, written or oral, to which every one is 
every day obliged ; and this duty, as all others, is still to be 
prefaced and concluded with its proper prayers or benedic- 
tions; of which prefatory benedictions the first, for ex- 
ample, is this ; ‘ Blessed is the Lord, &c. who hath sanctified 
us with his precepts, and hath commanded us to study the 
law.” This office is not only private, but publicly also dis- 
charged in the synagogue, and read there. Next to it is the 
duty of repeating the Psalms; which has too its benedictions, 
with which it begins and ends. And this duty is so accept- 
able, that the practice of some is recommended who have 
daily repeated the whole book : however, the synagogue every 
day say over some Psalms, and especially on their sabbaths 
and other great days, to which also they generally add some 
verses of the Bible, that are chiefly laudatory ; and in some 

f Can. 17. & Maimon. de Precibus, cap. 7. ὃ. 17. h Ibid. §. 7. 
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places the custom is to conclude with the song at the Red 
sea, or with that of the thirty-second chapter of Deuteron- 
omy. For it is in general to be noted, that in several places 
the usages are various, as to the choice of the sections and 
psalms and hymns. After this duty there follows another, 
of repeating the verses of the law, they call Shema, from the 
first word of the first of them, which is as it were their 
Creed, and begins thus: Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is 
one God. This repetition they are obliged to every morning 
and night, wherever they are; and it has too its proper bene- 
dictions before and after, and makes up also an office in the 
synagogue. 

These forementioned offices may be differently performed 
in different countries, according to their particular customs ; 
but that which follows, and to which the others are but intro- 
ductory, is constant and stated, and uniformly observed by 
all the people of Israel; being a formulary of short prayers, 
now nineteen in number, eighteen of which were dictated by 
Ezra, as they say ; these collects are regularly to be said by 
each of them, at home or in public, thrice every day ; and 
this office in the synagogue is always to be said, for the 
greater solemnity, by the precentor, or deputy of the con- 
gregation himself; whereas the foregoing might have been 
read by a private person. Of those prayers, or collects, the 
three first and three last are most remarkable ; those speak- 
ing the glory of God, and these returning thanks*; the other 
intermediate ones being petitionary, for understanding, re- 
pentance, pardon, relief from their distresses, healing their 
infirmities, giving of seasonable plenty, return from their 
captivity, restoration of their government, protection of good 
men, reinhabiting of Jerusalem, the coming of the Messiah, 
&e., the requests gradually rising up, according to Origen’s 
above-mentioned distinction of supplications, prayers, and 
intercessions. It is also further to be remarked, that though 
the three first collects are noted to be wholly doxological, 
yet the rest are not to be thought to want that duty; all of 
them beginning or ending with a benediction of God; and 
the whole formulary being accordingly called the eighteen 
(or nineteen) benedictions ; as it is also prefaced with this ver- 

i Maimon. de Precibus, §. 12, 13. k Ibid. cap. 1. §. 4, 5, 6, &c. 
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sicle, Lord, open thou our lips, and our mouth shall show forth 
thy praise. But the third of those prayers is more signally 
glorificatory ; when it is said in private, referring to the 
hymn of the seraphim!, Holy, holy, holy, &c., and, when in 
public, expressing it. And there is also a solemn hymn of 
glory, which they call the saddish, pronounced particularly by 
the deputy of the assembly before and after every service ™. 

Thus far goes an ordinary morning service. But on Mon- 
days and Thursdays there still follows a litany: and such 
prayers are particularly ordered to be pronounced from a low 
piace”, 

After the litany on those days °, or after the offices before 
described, when there is no litany, as on the sabbath P, the 
law is brought from the ark to the desk in great pomp; and 
peculiar portions of it are read there by several, with previous 
and subsequent benediction of God; and then in the same 
manner it is carried back ; the people all the while standing, 
and, as the book comes and goes, chanting out some versicles, 
and pressing to kiss it. 

Lastly, on sabbaths and other great days there follows an- 
other office, the additional service, peculiar to the festival ; 
consisting now chiefly of the commemoration of the peculiar 
sacrifices on that day heretofore offered. And this service of 
prayers, though having some the same, is separate and dis- 
tinct from that of the daily morning prayers; as the daily 
and the additional sacrifices, however some things in both 
might be of the same nature, were never intermixed and 
despatched together for greater speed and convenience; but 
always separately offered, and each office kept entire to 
itself4. 

ἃ, VII. Now to the last described Jewish order of morn- 
ing prayers so far did the ancient Christian agree, as to begin 
likewise with lections and psalmody: and from the Jewish 
custom of sitting at the repeating of those psalms it is, that 
such portions of the psaltery as are now read by the Greeks, 


1 Isaiah vi. Ezekiel iii. 12. © Ibid. cap. 14. 

τὰ Ord. Precum subjunct. libro P Ibid. cap. 16. 
secundo libri Jad. Chaz. titulo, De a Maimon. de Cult. Divin. tract. 
Benedictionum Formulis. 6..Cap. 7 


ἢ Buxtorf. Synag. Jud. cap. ro. 
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without any interposition, are called by them sittings™: as 
also the laudatory hymns in the Greek church used at morn- 
ing prayer, which is thence called the lauds by the Latin, 
seem to have been placed there after the same example. As 
to the lections, the Christians have the variety of the Jews; 
for as these read in the morning out of their Mishnah, and 
Doctors, and the Prophets, and the Law ; so had we our les- 
sons also out of unscriptural authors, and the Old Testament, 
and the Epistles, and the Gospels. And herein the gospel, 
with us, answered plainly to their law. For though we read 
the gospel before the solemn prayers, and they the law after, 
(and in this order only we differ,) yet the lection was made 
with us in the like solemnity ; the people standing up, and, 
before and after, blessing and praising God; as the book is 
also in the Greek church, even at morning prayer, carried 
about with great solemnity, and kissed by the people. After 
this lection and psalmody, (or psalmody and lection, for they 
were always somewhat intermixed,) with the exhortation, if 
any was made, and after the hearers and catechumens were 
dismissed by the Christians, (and at the same time, I sup- 
pose, they were dismissed by the Jews, when they had any,) 
our Creed and their Shema come together, and then, in 
either church, the prayers properly so called. And, lastly, 
these, on certain days of the week, are closed with the htany 
by both. 

Thus the ordinary morning services answer one another ; 
and so also does our communion service, strictly taken, 
answer their additional ; coming at the end of all, in a distinct 
office. For in a Greek liturgy (for example) both the psal- 
mody and lections and creed, and the first prayers, are 
known to be nothing else but an abbreviated repetition of the 
morning office ; (as the Jews too shorten theirs on their fes- 
tivals ;) and then after that, (as with us of England after the 
prayer for Christ’s church,) the office of the eucharist begins, 
the celebration of the additional Christian sacrifice. 

δ. VIII. Thus much concerning the agreement in the me- 
thod and order of prayers: other particular correspondences 
may be observed; of which I shall note but a few, leaving 
such as are more obvious to the reader’s own reflections. 


τ Καθίσματα. 
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And, first, it may be remarked in the Greek liturgy, that 
when any new action is entered upon in any part of the ser- 
vice, it is begun with a benediction of Gods; in like manner 
as the Jews use to do. And, secondly, in the preparation to 
the more solemn prayers, at the putting on of the habits in 
which the priest is to officiate, appropriate benedictions are 
said; and one of them, as at the putting on of the girdle, 
much the same with that the Jews uset. Thirdly, as our col- 
lects conclude generally with the laud and honour of God, so 
do theirs. Fourthly, the triumphal hymn, as it is called in 
the Greek church", Holy, holy, holy, Lord God, &c., is always 
solemnly said by their chazan with the third collect of their 
daily prayers. Fifthly, and whereas, when those words are 
pronounced, the Jews, with an exulting gesture, are used “to 
lift up, not their eyes only, but their whole bodies; and to 
leap up thrice x” at that trine hallowing, for so they call it, 
of God; the same custom appears to have obtained among 
the primitive Christians at a like prayer: at the latter end of 
which they are all reported y to have “joined in with their 
voices, lifting up their heads and hands to heaven, and toge- 
ther raising their feet ; as if they would have followed their 
prayers towards the spiritual essence, and ascended up in 
body as well as in mind.” Sixthly, further, that ancient 
form of our thanksgiving, (which follows these words in the 
communion service, ‘ Let us give thanks to our Lord God,’’) 
with its special causes sometimes assigned, seems to be con- 
ceived after the pattern of the Jews’ eucharistical collect, the 
first of the last three. Seventhly and lastly, their kaddish, or 


5. It is thus: Εὐλογητὸς ὁ Θεὸς 
ἡμῶν, πάντοτε, νῦν, καὶ ἀεὶ, καὶ εἰς 
τοὺς αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων. When the 
priest pronounced this, he is said 
εὐλογεῖν, OY εὐλογητὸν ποιεῖν : and 
it is a δεήσεων προοίμιον, Or an εὐχὴ 
προτελεστικῆη. Vide Goar. ad Eu- 
chol. Greec. p. 56. 

t Εὐλογητὸς ὁ Θεὸς, 6 περιζωννύων 
με δύναμιν, καὶ ἐκχέων τὴν χάριν av- 
τοῦ, πάντοτε, νῦν, &c. Vide Chry- 
sostomi Liturgiam. 

" Ὕμνος ἐπινίκιος, de quo consuli 


ἮΝ 


poterit Goar, ad Chrysost. Missam 
seu Liturgiam, Observatione 125ta. 
x Buxtorf. Synag. Jud. cap. 10. 
y Clem. Alexandr. Strom. lib. 
vii. edit. Paris. p. 722. Tavry kai 
προσανατείνομεν THY κεφαλὴν, καὶ Tas 
χεῖρας εἰς οὐρανὸν αἴρομεν, τούστε 
πόδας ἐπεγείρομεν᾽ κατὰ τὴν τελευ- 
ταίαν τῆς εὐχῆς συνεκφώνησιν, ἐπα- 
κολουθοῦντες τῇ προθυμίᾳ τοῦ πνεύ- 
ματος εἰς τὴν νοητὴν οὐσίαν, καὶ 
συναφιστάνειν τῷ λόγῳ τὸ σῶμα τῆς 
- , 
γῆς πειρώμενοι. 
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larger hymn of glory, may answer to our angelic one2 at the 
end of our English communion, “Glory be to God on high, 
and in earth,”’ &c. 

Many such correspondences may be found between the 
solemn devotions of the synagogue and of the church of 
Christ ; and had we any sufficient account of the prayers that 
were daily said in the temple by the priests and Levites, (as 
we have now notice of little more than what is performed in 
the synagogue by the people, and one of them their deputy,) 
I question not but that our ancient liturgies would be found 
to come much nearer to their rites. It is known, that the 
orartum* of the deacons in the ancient church was but the 
same with the swdarium, with which the sign was given in the 
temple: and it may be observed, that as a priest in the 
Greek church begins many actions from the admonition of 
the deacon ὦ, so did the priests heretofore from the like re- 
membrances of some lower assistant ¢, In the temple also 
only it was that the proper name of God, Jenoran, might be 
pronounced ὁ: and when they tell us that it was ten times 
pronounced by the high priest on the day of expiation, they 
let us also know ‘, that the priests and people in their several 
courts, every time they heard it spoke out, “ fell down upon 
their knees with their faces to the ground, and cried out, 
Blessed be the name of the glory of his kingdom for ever and 
ever.” And from that custom the reverence used to the name 
of Jesus may have come, it being the appropriate name of 


2. Ἢ μεγάλη δοξολογία. De qua 
Smithus noster, Miscellan. p.134, σποτα' Θῦσον, 
&e. Liturg. Chrysost. 


Εὐλόγησον, δέσποτα' “Emapov, δέ- 


Vide 


δέσποτα. 


ἃ Goar, ad Chrysost. Missam, 
Observat. gna: et ad Diaconi Or- 
dinat. Observat. 22da. Justellus, ad 
can. 22. concil. Laod. 

Ὁ Diaconus, cum preces indicit, 
idem facit quod 31, qui convivas 
ad gratias agendas excitat, illis re- 
spondentibus, &c. Vid. Guisium, 
ad Zeraim 1,6. De sudariis autem, 
et eorum usu, vid. Maimon. de 
Cult. Divin. tract. 6. cap. 6. §. 7. 

¢ Such admonitions as these: 


4 An instance may be seen in the 
admonitions given to the high 
priest by those next to him, at the 
putting on of the two lots on the 
two goats; Domine pontifex, tolle 
manum dextram, or, tolle manum si- 
nistram. Maimon. de Cult. Divin. 
tract. 8. cap. 3. §. 3. 

© Maimon. de Precibus, cap. 14. 
§. 10. 

f Idem, de Cult. Divin. tract. 8. 
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our blessed Lord, a name, as the apostle says&, above every 
name, even above the name Jenorau, so much glorified under 
the old covenant, and by which the Father would be hereafter 
honoured. So the Christians might bow at the mention of 
that name, in imitation of the like practice of the Jews; and 
to that practice the apostle may be well thought to allude, 
when he says, that at the name of Jesus every knee, of every 
place, henceforth should bow; every tongue also confessing, 
(for in the obeisance of the temple the tongue also had its 
part,) that Jesus is the Lord and King; and all this still to 
the glory of God the Father. 

And thus have I at last concluded this incidental discourse 
concerning the derivation of Christian ordinances from the 
Jews; much indeed too prolix, in regard to my first design ; 
though possibly not too long, in respect to the importance of 
the subject itself; and which might easily have been enlarged 
yet further. But although the answer to one objection has 
increased so enormously, vet the other two may have a quicker 
despatch, and shall take up only one chapter more. 


CHAPTER X. 


8.1. The second prejudice against a Jewish origination of Lent, from want 
of authority in the Talmudical writings, 

§. II. Answered: by showing, first, that those traditional accounts were 
not without some ancient foundation of their own ; 

§. III. (Secondly) That they are confirmed in many points by collateral 
evidence ; 

§. IV. (Thirdly) That they were not borrowed by the Jews from foreign 
authors. 

δι V. The third prejudice against such an origination, from the novelty of 
it, answered. 


§. I. Tur second objection against the Jewish original of 
Lent, as we apprehended ἢ, might be this ; That the traditional 
writings we have of the Jews were not sufficient authority for 
the knowledge of their ancient customs: and this is a preju- 
dice that has been entertained by many very learned men, 
and has been much confirmed by Morinus’s Exercitations. 

Neither is it to be denied but that the Jews have deserved 
this disgrace, having brought their traditions under a suspi- 


& Philip. ii. g, ro. h Preface to part il. 
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cion by the foolish way they took to advance the credit of 
them. For they thought it not enough to have their customs 
very ancient, and some of them as old as Moses; but he 
must also have learned them in mount Sinai, from the mouth 
of God himself. Neither was it sufficient to have had them 
preserved by writing, if the people had so thought fit; but 
they must be necessarily transmitted by the sole force of oral 
tradition. And when they come at last to be reduced into 
writing, by their rabbi Judah, about the year of our Lord 
209, his collection must be immediately as authentic as if 
wrote by Moses or by the finger of God. And then the com- 
mentaries on this book, the two Talmuds, the first of them 
they will needs have compiled in our fourth century, and the 
last, the Babylonian, to have been completed in the begin- 
ning of the sixth! 

We shall not therefore wonder if such confident pretences 
as these have provoked the world to inquire and examine, 
and, as is usual, extremely to undervalue and depress what 
others have more unreasonably enhanced. And thus both 
that famed book and its commentaries are bid to go down 
three or four hundred years lower than they were placed by 
their too devoted admirers‘ ; the text itself is esteemed an 
uncertain rhapsody, and the expository additions to it a heap 
of impertinences and idle tales. And if there are any ancient 
facts or customs, agreeable to what we know by better hands, 
the notice of them is supposed not to have come originally 
from their own memoirs, but to have been borrowed after- 
wards from our Greek or Latin authors. 

Now as to my own part, my acquaintance with these Jews 
has not been so great as that 1 should think myself bound to 
engage in their quarrel, and to justify the pretended age and 
authority of their writings. That their accounts were more 
full in many material cases, I have often had occasion to 
wish: and that they are certainly true, I must confess I am 
never entirely satisfied, until I find them confirmed by the 
concurrence of some better testimony ; such a prejudice has 
that pretence of oral tradition given me!. I shall not there- 


i Vide Pocockii Portam Mosis. 1 Instances of such concurrent 
Morin. Exercit. 6. lib. 2di. testimony in favour of the rabbini- 
k Tdem, Exercit. eadem. cal traditions will be given below, 
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fore undertake to offer more in their favour than these two 
considerations: first, that such traditional memoirs are no 
novel things ; but that such mishnaioths were certainly very 
old, more early and better recorded, even than the rabbins 
give out; and, secondly, that it is not likely that their ac- 
counts of their customs were suggested by our writers, or 
formed from the observation of Christian practice. 

δ. II. And, first, as for what concerns the mishnaioth, or 
digest of traditions, composed by their great rabbi, and who 
is now their oracle ; it is allowed by Morinus himself™ to 
have been read in their synagogues in Justinian’s time, toge- 
ther with the law and the prophets; and to be meant by him 
in his edict" dated in the year of our Lord 548. And if it 
had then that authority with the Jews, it must be supposed 
to have risen up to it after some considerable tract of time, 
and not to have been compiled in the memory of man ; unless 
we too will fall into the rabbinical fable, and make it to have 
been held so highly sacred at its first appearance. It might 
therefore well have seen the light an hundred or two hundred 
years before, and yet not have been particularly mentioned, 
either by Epiphanius or St. Jerom, as not being of that sin- 
gular repute, in their time, above other collections of the 
same nature. For that this was the first book of the kind 
that was ever written, the Jews indeed tell us; but this tale, 
we may easily guess, was devised only to do it greater ho- 
nour: and he that believes them not in all, will have no rea- 
son to believe them in this. The word tradition is known to 
signify only the delivery of a doctrine or ordinance ; as mish- 
nah is a secondary law; neither of them excluding the help 


δ. ii. In the mean time, the reader den. Ux. Hebr. lib. 3. cap. 19, sub 
will be pleased to accept of this  finem. 

which follows: The Zohar says, m Morin. Exercit. 6. c. 2. lib. 2di. 
that it was a custom among the n Τὴν δὲ παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς λεγομένην 
Jews for those that went into the δευτέρωσιν ἀπαγορεύομεν.--- Καὶ αὐ- 
wars, “to sign their wives a bill of τὰς δὲ δὴ τὰς ἱερὰς φωνὰς ἀναγνώ- 
divorce.” This custom is also men- σονται, τὰς βίβλους αὐτὰς ἀναπτύσ- 
tioned by Jarchi and Kimchiin the σοντες, ἀλλὰ μὴ κατακρύπτοντες μὲν 
matter of Uriah. And the same is τὰ κατ᾽ αὐτὰς εἰρημένα, τὰς ἔξωθεν 
recorded by St. Jerom in his Tradit. δὲ παραλαμβάνοντες ἀγράφους Kevo- 
Hebr. on 1 Sam. xvii. 18. See Sel- φωνίας. Novell. 146. 
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of writing. Neither is tradition, or secondary law, if styled 
oral, therefore to be accounted absolutely unwritten, but only 
originally ; not as if it were never after to be reduced into 
writing, but as not given out in it at the first delivery. And 
although St. Augustin says,° that “the Jews of that time 
had not their traditions in writing, but retained them by 
memory, and delivered them orally ;” yet we may well sup- 
pose the good father to be deceived in this by the Jews, who 
were shy, it may be, of publishing the books of this nature 
to the knowledge of Christians ; and because they were wont 
in their schools to deliver their lessons to their scholars with- 
out writing, (as many other professors in many places still 
do,) might therefore pretend they never used any. For that 
such traditions had been written long before, even in the 
apostolic times, we are competently assured from the epistle 
attributed to Barnabas, where some of the customs which 
rabbi Judah’s Mishnah gives are expressly mentioned ; and 
as delivered in writing?P. 

From this testimony of St. Barnabas it seems to be plain, 
against the assertion of St. Augustin, and the modern opinion 
of the Jews, that there was some kind of written Mishnah 
in the first age of Christianity : as it is very probable also, 
that this present Mishnah of rabbi Jehudah’s might be 
extant at the latter end of the fourth age, the time of that 
now mentioned father, and of Epiphanius and St. Jerom. 
But besides, though these two last authors do not mention 
this very book, yet, as they both understood the Jewish 
learning well, so they let us understand that this tradi- 
tional part of it was then in high esteem with them, cited 
for unquestionable authority, and reputed of very great 


© Contra Adversar. 
Proph. lib. 11. cap. τ. 
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ἐμπτύσατε πάντες, καὶ κατακεντή- 


P Barnab. Epist. cap. 7. de Capro 
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Emissario. ᾿Ακούσατε πῶς περὶ 
τοῦτο πεφανερώκασιν οἱ ἱερεῖς τοῦ 
a ΄ - A > 
λαοῦ, γεγραμμένης τῆς ἐντολῆς αὐ- 
τοῦ.---Πῶς οὖν ἐνετείλατο; προσέ- 
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χετε. Λάβετε δύο τράγους καλοὺς 
΄ \ 
καὶ ὁμοίους, καὶ προσενέγκατε᾽ καὶ 
ig Cane \ \ -“ > « ΄ 
λαβέτω ὁ ἱερεὺς τὸν ἕνα εἰς ὁλοκαύ- 
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τωμα. Tov δὲ ἕνα τί ποιήσουσι; 


HOOPER, VOL. I. 


σατε, Kal περιθεῖτε TO ἔριον TO κόκ- 
‘ \ ‘ > ἊΝ \ 
κινον περὶ τὴν κεφαλὴν αὐτοῦ, Kal 
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antiquity. St.Jerom, speaking of Jewish traditions in St. 
Paul’s time, says4, that a great number of such they con. 
tinued to have in his, (he, for his part, supposing them to be 
the same,) under the name of secondary ordinances™: and 
adds, that if they were asked, for example, how they came to 
take the liberty of a sabbath journey, when their law com- 
manded them to sit in their house; they were ready to justify 
themselves by that other, their traditional authority, and to 
answer, that Rab Akiba and Simeon and Hillel (names 
famous in the present’ collection) had allowed them to walk 
two thousand feet on that day (two thousand cubits, saith the 
Talmud'). Such traditions as these, he says, their doctors 
read to their disciples on certain days of the week; and the 
phrase for it was, The wisemen® read the secondary law. So 
much does St. Jerom bear witness of some Mishnaical me- 
moirs, then held very sacred; and of their doctors comment- 
ing upon them. Epiphanius is more particular concerning 
the age of those traditions : and, to refute Marcion, who sup- 
posed the Old Testament itself to be the traditions the Pha- 
risees retained, while they passed by mercy and judgment, 
hex bids him “inquire whence they came, and he shall find 


que sapientie. Unde et doctores 
eorum σοφοὶ, hoc est, sapientes, vo- 
cantur. Et si quando certis diebus 


a Hieron. Epist. ad Algas. Quest. 
10. Quant traditiones Pharise- 
orum sint, quas hodie vocant δευτε- 


ρώσεις, et quam aniles fabule evol- 
verenequeo.—Preeterea, quiajussum 
est, ut di bus sabbatorum sedeat 
unusquisqne in domo sua, et non 
egrediatur, neque ambulet de loco 
in quo habitat : siquando eos juxta 
literam coeperimus artare, ut non 
jaceant, non ambulent, non stent, 
sed tantum sedeant, si velint pre- 
cepta servare: solent respondere et 
dicere, rab Akiba, et Simeon, et 
Hillel, magistri nostri, tradiderunt 
nobis, ut bis mille pedes ambule- 
mus in sabbato: et caetera istius- 
modi: doctrinas hominum  pre- 
ferentes doctrine Dei.—Videntur 
igitur observationes Judaic apud 
imperitos, et ;vilem plebeculam, 
imaginem habere rationis, humane- 


traditiones suas exponunt discipulis 
suis, solent dicere, Οἱ σοφοὶ devte- 
ροῦσι, id est, sapientes docent tra- 
ditiones. 

re nyviwn. 

8 Vide Maimonidis Prefationem 
in Seder Zeraim, editain a Pocockio 
nostro, sub finem. 

τ Videri poterit hac de re Maimon. 
tractat. de Sabbato, cap. 27 ; quique 
ad eum e margine commentatur. 

u pnon. 

x Epiphan. Heres. xlii. Refut. 26. 
"Edy γὰρ εἴπῃ. κατέχετε τὰς παραδό- 
σεις τῶν πρεσβυτέρων᾽--Μάθε ἀπὸ 
ποίου χρόνου αἰτιᾶται αὐτοὺς.---πότε 
δὲ ἡ παράδοσις αὐτοῖς γέγονε τῶν 
πρεσβυτέρων ; καὶ εὑρήσεις, ὅτι τοῦ 
μὲν Δαβὶδ, μετὰ τὴν ἐκ Βαβυλῶνος 
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that they were otherwise descended; from David, or Adda, 
after the return from Babylon; and from Akiba, who lived 
before that captivity ; as wellas from the sons of Asamonzeus, 
who were 190 years before our Saviour.” Writing also 
against Ptolomy the Valentinian, who supposes the same 
traditions our Saviour reproves (that particularly whereby a 
parent was unrelieved under the pretence of a corban) to be 
found in the five books of Moses, and affirms the Pentateuch 
to consist of the law of God, the ordinances of Moses, and 
the traditions of the elders; he tells him, that for what relates 
to the elders, he is not able to justify it by the scripture ; 
(for the traditions of the elders are nowhere extant in the 
law ;) and that this his strange conceit proceeds from his 
ignorance in those matters. For, says hey, “ the traditions 
of the elders are by the Jews called secondary instructions ; 
and they are four: the first bears the name 6f Moses ;” (as 
some of their traditions do now;) “ the second is of Rabbi 
Akiba, as they call him; the third, of Adda, or Juda; and 
the fourth, of the sons of Asamoneus. But where in the 
five books of the Pentateuch is that of the corban, menti- 
oned by our Saviour, to be found? You cannot show it. 
Your assertion therefore falls to the ground, that saying of 
the corban nowhere appearing in the Pentateuch.’” Now 
hence we see, first, that the traditions which the Jews had 
in Epiphanius’s time were the same, in his judgment, which 
were in our Saviour’s time : secondly, that those traditions in 
all probability were not then kept unwritten; for otherwise 
our author would have taken another course with Ptolomy’s 
ignorance, and have told him, that those traditions were so 
far from being writ down in the Pentateuch, that they were 
not yet written at all. And, thirdly, we may conjecture, 
from his manner of expression, that the Jews had four Mish- 
nahs distinct then; and that the compilation or digest of 


ἐπάνοδον᾽ τοῦ δὲ ᾿Ακιβᾶ καὶ πρὸ τῶν 
Βαβυλωνικῶν αἰχμαλωσιῶν γεγένηται" 
τῶν δὲ υἱῶν ᾿Ασαμωναίου, ἐν χρόνοις 
᾿Αλεξάνδρου καὶ ᾿Αντιόχου, πρὸ τῆς 
τοῦ Χριστοῦ ἐνδημίας ἕκατον ἐνενή- 
κοντα ἔτεσι. 

Υ Heres. xxxiil.§.9. Αἱ yap πα- 


Le A ΄ 
ραδόσεις τῶν πρεσβυτέρων, δευτε- 
rn > 7 
ρώσεις παρὰ τοῖς ᾿Ιουδαίοις λέγονται. 
EZ de a , . , \ € 
tow δὲ αὗται τέσσαρες" μία μὲν, ἡ 
la - A, , 
εἰς ὄνομα Μωύσέως φερομένη" Sev- 
é ~ a 
τέρα δὲ, ἡ τοῦ καλουμένου ῥαββὲ 
> “ , » , 
Ακιβᾶ' τρίτη, ᾿Αδδὰ, ἤτοι ᾿Ιούδα" 
τάρτη,τῶν υἱῶν ᾿Ασαμωναίου. 
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them, and of some later added, is the Mishnaioth we now 
have. . 

Such an account do these fathers give us of the reputed 
authority of the Jewish traditions about the year of our Lord 
400. But further, that some of them were not unwritten in 
the apostolical age, we have before seen from Barnabas’s 
epistle: and that they were in great vogue in our Saviour’s 
time is apparent from the Gospels; as also from Josephus?, 
that there were such “customs which had obtained a long 
while in Johannes Hyrcanus’s days, above a hundred years 
before our Saviour, and which they of that time had received 
from their fathers, not written in the laws of Moses; (for 
neither does he say that they were nowhere written.) 

It is manifest therefore, from what has been premised, 
that such like traditions as the Jews now give us pretended 
even in our Saviour’s time to great antiquity, and were then 
much celebrated and regarded, and some of them in that age 
reduced into writing; that those traditions, whatever they 
were, were supposed by St. Jerom and Epiphanius to have 
been carefully transmitted by the Jews down to their days; 
and that therefore the author of the present Mishnah, if he 
were indeed as late as those two Christian doctors, must how- 
ever be allowed to have had the opportunity of those memo- 
rials for the basis of his collection ; and must be also judged 
to have used that opportunity, if only by the credit his work 
obtained with those of his own nation. So that if we do not 
receive the Jewish traditions with the same implicit faith the 
Jews do, yet neither should we peremptorily reject them, as 
arbitrary and groundless, and of modern invention; but 
rather give them such a fair equitable entertainment, as to 
think, that though something of them may be false, yet much 
also may be true; being ready to admit them to be true, 
upon the concurrence of any new unsuspected testimony— 
the only favour that I have to desire in their behalf. 

§. III. Such a mean degree of credibility the Talmudical 


z Joseph.Archeolog. lib. 13. cap. Μωῦσέως Νόμοις. Hac autem Jo- 
το. Νῦν δὲ δηλῶσαι βούλομαι ὅτι annes ille Hyrcanus observari am- 
νόμιμα πολλά τινα παρέδοσαν τῷ  plius vetuerat, Sadduceorum in 

i « a ΕΣ ΄ . 
δήμῳ οἱ Φαρισαῖοι ἐκ πατέρων διαδο- — gratiam. 
χῆς; ἅπερ οὐκ ἀναγέγραπται ἐν τοῖς 
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accounts might reasonably demand of us in their own right, 
had they not yet been able to produce to us any particular 
specimens of their veracity: but many such there are to be 
collected for them out of authors of other languages. We 
have seen that what the present traditions say of the expiation- 
goats,—that both of them were to be like in shape and sta- 
ture and price *,—that a piece of scarlet was to be put on the 
horns of the one, and part of it to be taken off when he was 
brought into the wilderness »,—and that he was contumeli- 
ously used in the way°, is much the same with that which is 
related in Barnabas’s epistle4, and from him, as is guessed, 
expressed by Tertulliane. And so the sabbath day journey 
of 2co paces, mentioned by St. Jerom, has appeared to be the 
same space which the Jews now assign: as their other tra- 
ditional observations, he occasionally reports, are not found to 
differ from those the modern rabbins give us. But for such 
an attestation we need go no further than to the New Testa- 
ment; many of whose passages and sayings are found to 
agree so well with some of the Jewish records, as to borrow 
thence their best and clearest light: as manifestly appears 
from those commentators, and others, of this and the former 
age, who have not neglected to consult the 'Talmudical learn- 
ing. Thence it is manifest, that the masters of the Jews 
have been brought to contribute very much to the explication 
of the Gospel: neither could they have been denied this cer- 
tificate, but because it was thought to be too great an honour 
for them by such who seem resolved to be as obstinate 
against them as they are against the faith. 

§. IV. From no better a reason, when such a consent be- 
tween the New Testament and the Jewish traditions appears, 


a Mishn. Titulo Joma, cap. 6. §.1. 

b §.6. c §.4. 

4 See the last section. 

e Tertull. advers. Judzos, cap. 
14. Sic enim et duorum Hircorum, 
qui jejunio offerebantur, faciam in- 
terpretationem. Nonne et ili 
utrumque ordinem nominis Christi, 
qui jam venit, ostendunt? Pares 
quidem atque consimiles, propter 
eundem Domini conspectum, qui 


non alia venturus est forma, ut qui 
agnosci habet a quibus et lesus est. 
Unus autem eorum circundatus 
coccino, maledictus, et consputatus, 
et convulsus, et compunctus, a po- 
pulo extra civitatem abjiciebatur in 
perditionem, manifestis notatus in- 
signibus Christi passionis ; qui coc- 
cinea circundatus veste, et conspu- 
tatus, et omnibus contumeliis afflic- 
tus, extra civitatem crucifixus est. 
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is that other surmise thrown in, that this agreement is by 
fraud, and that the later rabbins transcribed their customs 
out of our sacred writings: a surmise absolutely as groundless 
as any Jewish tradition can be, and no less improhable. 

For, first, when we certainly know that the Jews of old had 
such traditional memoirs of their own current amongst them, 
it cannot but seem much more reasonable and natural, to 
suppose their present traditions derived thence, than from 
our Testament: especially since we find that this conceit it- 
self is novel, and that the elder Christians, Jerom and Epi- 
phanius, who knew the Jews and their learning best, never 
entered into it, but presumed the contrary. 

Neither is it at all likely that the Talmudists ever increased 
the knowledge of their customs by the help of our writings ; 
not only because that nation has all along affected to be 
strangers to our learning, partly out of superstition, and 
partly out of contempt; but because it actually appears, by 
their gross mistakes in many points of history, (mistakes with 
which they are much reproached by thosef whom we have 
now opposed,) that they never indeed looked into our authors; 
no, not so much as into their own Josephus, from whom they 
might have had much better information, if they would have 
vouchsafed to have been instructed in any other language 
than their own. 

But we need not go so far about to refute this suspicion of 
Jewish forgery ; the unreasonableness of it being evident only 
from the bare view of such traditional particulars, and of the 
texts of the gospel to which they relate. For whereas many 
circumstances of those traditions give so natural and apposite 
and full a sense to their several texts, that they justify, at the 
same time, their own truths; they are also, we see, so ob- 
scurely expressed, and covertly hinted in those texts, that they 
themselves could never have been suggested and raised thence. 
This evidently appears, to give no other examples, in the pa- 
rallels of baptism, or of the Lord’s supper’; in either of 
which the Jewish customs afford a clear explanation to many 
a passage of our scripture, but receive none. And that they 
could not be raised and explained thence is very plain in 
fact. For these traditions, (which, as soon as we have learned 


f Morin. lib. ii. exercit. 5. g Chap. i. and ii. of this Repartit. 
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them from the Jews, every one in these later ages easily and 
immediately applies to the exposition of the holy text) were 
never in the least thought of by those many ancient com- 
mentators of ours, who wanted indeed the help of the Jewish 
learning, but wanted not the application nor discernment 
which the best Jewish master could be supposed to bring. 

§. V. The third and last prejudice we feared might be raised 
against a Jewish derivation of Lent was from its novelty ; 
that it cannot be true, because not mentioned by any authors 
before. 

But this is an objection which may have been already re- 
moved by the appearing probability of some like originations, 
which we have now offered at, if the reader has been so fa- 
vourable as to admit them. However, as he cannot, I pre- 
sume, reject those very many explications of the text of the 
New Testament which modern commentators have given us 
from the accounts of Jewish customs, so he will reflect, that 
most of them were lately very new, and such as are not at all 
remembered by the ancient expositors. 

Neither is it to be wondered at, that the ancients Ieft many 
such derivations and allusions unmentioned, or any imputa- 
tion upon them, if they are supposed to have been more ig- 
norant of the Jewish customs than we now are. 

It is well known, that in the beginning there was very fre- 
quent communication betwixt the Jews and the Christians, 
and that most of the first converts to our church came from 
the synagogue. Yet, in a little time, there grew, we know, 
not only a strangeness between those of the two religions, 
but, on the Jews’ part, a great and a fierce hatred, then 
when the proselytes from the Gentiles had filled our churches, 
and most of the bishops and doctors began to be of that num- 
ber. Of that rank were the greatest men remembered to us 
of the second century ; and among them are those eminent 
writers still preserved, Justin Martyr, Ireneus, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and ‘Tertullian; men admirably skilled in the 
heathen learning, but in the Jewish no further than the 
scriptures had informed them, and that too by a Greek trans- 
lation. And although. amongst those who followed them in 
the next ages, some one or two, as Origen in the third, and 
Jerom in the fourth, were better seen in that knowledge ; yet 
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they chose to use it rather to compare and rectify the trans- 
lations then extant of the Old Testament, by the help of the 
language, than to bring any traditional rites or phrase thence, 
for a correspondence with the doctrines and usages of the 
New; whether it was then thought, in the height of that 
animosity, that such a comparison would do the Jews too 
much honour, or whether it happened by the allegorical hu- 
mour which Origen affected, and the other imitated; they 
endeavouring so much to spiritualize the plain facts and or- 
dinances of the Hebrew text, that much literal account of 
unscriptural ordinances could not be expected from them. 

For what therefore concerns the exposition of the New 
Testament in general, there being but little use made of the 
Jewish learning by those few that chanced to know it, the 
other commentators, as (for example) St. Ambrose, St. Au- 
gustin, Chrysostom, and Theodoret, bestowed their pains in 
the use of what helps they had; and they gathered thence a 
plain and true and useful sense of the text, though in some 
places not so elegant and full as that the words would have 
expressed. Neither is it any disreputation to their comments, 
that they reached not the height of the original; no more 
than it is to the best translations. Neither were they under 
a much greater disadvantage, in not understanding here and 
there a criticism understood now by us, than we now are, if 
any thing of that kind unobserved by us shall happen to be 
remarked by those that come after. In all ages of Christian- 
ity, there has still been more of the holy scriptures under- 
stood than was necessary for their great design, the salvation 
of believers: and possibly the providence of God has so or- 
dered the dispensations of knowledge, that there might be 
some equality between us and those nearer the apostles; and 
that, im recompense of those many advantages we have lost, 
this new information should be given. 

And in particular, as for rites and usages, this may be re- 
membered ; that as we have, in the few writings of the first 
ages that remain, but an occasional accidental mention of 
such usages, (for such things were then too well known, to 
be studiously and circumstantially described,) so we have 
less notice of their original to expect. For that likewise was 
in the very beginning too obvious to be discoursed of, and 
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after, when it came to be less understood, was not much in- 
quired into ; those primitive Christians wanting no originary 
derivations to reconcile them to such customs as they knew 
practised by the apostles and apostolical men, and not being 
so curious about the reason as observant of the example. 
This seems to be the case of the Christians of Tertullian’s 
time ; for neither does he himself appear to have been very 
curious in that matter}. 

Thus have I endeavoured, though too operosely, to give 
some satisfaction to the gencral prejudices against a Jewish 
derivation of Christian rites. And thus much I may have 
gained, that the reader will be hence induced to give a fair 
hearing to such a derivation of Lent; (the argument to 
which I am at length returning ;) if I am not to hope that 
he may be brought so far over, as now to be prepossessed in 
its favour. 


h See chap. ix. §. 1. 


REPARTITION I. 


A CONJECTURE 
CONCERNING THE ORIGINAL OF LENT. 


CHAPTER I. 


§. I. Our Easter, kept for some time with the Jewish Passover. 
δ. 11. The notification of Easter by paschal letters agrees with the practice 
of the Jews. 


δ. If]. The ante-paschal preparation of Christians answers to a like prepa- 
ration of the Jews before their day of expiation. 


8.1. ‘PH festival which puts an end to Lent, the solemnity 
of Ivaster, is known by all to be an imitation of the Jewish 
Passover ; and the Resurrection Sunday, to have come in the 
place of that great day on which the children of Israel were 
released from their Egyptian bondage. And it is known like- 
wise ἃ that in the appointing of this paschal season the Christ- 
ians followed for some time the designation of the Jews, and 
that afterwards, when they found reason to regulate this 
matter by themselves, they still kept to the same Mosaic 
rule. 

δ. 11. Now when the Christians began to use a common 

calculation of their own, it was generally the work of the 
bishop of Alexandria, (a place famed for astronomical learn- 
ing,) to consider aforehand on what day of the common solar 
year the first month of the lunar year would happen to be 
the next spring; and accordingly to ascertain the Easter 
Sunday, which was to be the first Sunday after the fourteenth 
day of that first month. This the great vishops of several 
parts learned usually from him of Alexandria; and timely 


@ Vide Bucher. de Pasch. Jud. Cyclo, cap. r. 
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notified to those of their provinces, that they might know 
when to begin their preparatory devotions, which attended 
that movable festival. 

And this also was done, as I conceive, after the example of 
the Jews. For though, when they were in their own coun- 
try, the lunar year was with them of common use; yet they 
were still to learn when it should begin: for the first new 
moon was to be so placed in the spring season, that on the 
sixteenth day of it a sheaf of the first-fruits of the harvest 
might be presented before the Lord», &e. ¢Such things 
therefore the priests, (as in other nations,) or the sanhedrim, 
(as the Talmudists will have it,) were to consider: and if the 
ordinary year of twelve lunar periods fell short, they were to 
lengthen it out with the addition of a thirteenth: and whe- 
ther they would make such an intercalation, or no, it was fit 
they should signify to the people 4 some convenient time be- 
fore; that a suitable preparation might be made against that 
solemn feast, to which every Israelite was bound to repair. 

Notice the Jews wanted that lived at any distance from 
Jerusalem, to order their affairs so, that their absence for 
some weeks at that time from home might be less incommo- 
dious : however, to make ready any residue of holy things, 
that might be in their hands, and were to be spent at Jerusa- 
lem; to take care to have all their family circumcised ; to 
purify themselves, if not to take up the lamb ; to discharge 
the vow of a Nazarite, if they had any such upon them ; to 
provide and to offer any eucharistical sacrifice that might be 
due. And for some of these reasons they commonly came 
up to the temple before the feast; and the precedent week 
had its peculiar celebrity: and probably all the fourteen 
days of that first month were half festival, as hath been inti- 
mated above ®. 

Now such a notice was likewise necessary for the ante-pas- 
chal preparation the Christians used, though in a contrary 
manner. For they, as we have seen‘, spent some time before 
in fasting; all of them, both the Asiatics, and those who dif- 


b Leviticus xxill. 10. d Maimon. ibid. Selden. libr! 
© Maimon. de Consecr. Calend. — ejusd. cap. 9. 
cap. 4. Selden. de Ann. Civ. Vet. e Part I. chap. v. §. 3. 


Jud. cap. 5 f Part I. chap. 11. 
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fered from them: and though some fasted only one day, yet 
others fasted two, others more, says Irenzus; and of them, 
some, forty. ‘This indeed is the account Irenzeus gives of his 
own and Victor’s side: but, in all probability, the Asiatic 
manner of fasting differed not from theirs in length of time. 
For from that Apostolical Constitution cited by the Audians 
in Epiphanius, it has appeared not unlikely 8, that those also 
of the Asiatic manner, opposing their fasts to the festivity of 
the Jews, began therefore their fasting at least a week, if not 
a fortnight, before the fourteenth day: as the same opposi- 
tion might have directed them to have kept the fifty days 
after with great joy. 

δ. IIL. But in this contrary manner of observing the ante- 
paschal season, opposition to the Jews was not primarily 
designed, neither was it further prosecuted by the Christians 
than they were led to it by contrary causes. For whatever 
reason the Jews might have for their Pentecostal sadness, 
the resurrection of Christ gave his followers a greater, for 
joy ; and if the Jews did exult in the death of their Messiah, 
the Chirstians were certainly to lament it. This lamentation 
also of our Saviour’s death, as it was not made in considera- 
tion of any loss by them sustained, so neither did it arise out 
of indignation against his mortal persecutors. 

On his passion day they fasted, and grieved for the sin of 
the Jews, by which he was put to death; but they bemoaned 
also their other sins, and the sins of the whole world, and Ὁ 
more especially their own; those for which he suffered, and 
which were all the more guilty and more hateful causes of 
his crucifixion. In this abhorrence of all sin, and penitential 
grief, they spent the day of their Lord’s death; and for the 
better performing this duty then, they prepared themselves 
by the abstinence and devotions of the season before. 

This was the intention, as well as practice, of the whole 
church ; and this was their ante-paschal preparation, concur- 
ring at least in time with that of the Jews. But the Christ- 
ians agreed yet nearer with the Jews in this whole action; 
passing their time, not indeed as the Jews then did in that 
very season, but as they did in another as solemn, and in an 
occasion wholly alike to the present circumstances of the 

& Part I. chap. v. §. 3. note P. p. 355. 
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Christians ; that is, the church of Christ kept the day of the 
passion, as the Jews did the day of expiation; and prepared 
for the one just after the same manner as they did for the 
other. 

For this is the conjecture I now offer: that, as many 
Jewish ordinances were patterns to the Christians, and as 
their Sabbath and Monday and Thursday were removed to 
our Sunday and Wednesday and Friday; so their expiation- 
day was transferred to our passion-day ; accompanied, as it 
used to be attended, with all its previous offices. And this 
parallel Tertullian, we may remember, in the name of the 
catholics, has already suggested to us}, though he did not 
speak it out, when he tells us, that “the fast of the tenth 
day of the seventh month is abolished,’’ and, at the same 
time, “that the days on which our Saviour was taken away 
were now determined to that duty.” 

This conjecture I shall endeavour to approve, by showing, 
first, the correspondence between the expiation-day of the Jews 
and that of our Lord’s passion; and, secondly, between the 
seasons that precede both the one and the other of those 
radical fasts. 


CHAPTER II. 


8.1. The sacrificial performance on the Jewish expiation-day, 
8.11. Compared with that of our Saviour on his passion-day. 


§. 1. The day of expiation, or atonement, is with the Jews 
a very great day; enjoined by God under a very severe sanc- 
tion, and observed by them always with a suitable care. It was 
appointed on the tenth day of their seventh month ; just six 
months after the day of the caption of the paschal lamb, or 
kid of the goats: and the duties of it were peculiar, partly 
sacrificial, to be performed by the high priest; partly de- 
votional, incumbent on the people. 

The sacrificial office proper to the day was proper to the 
high priesti: and he only, and on that day only, was allowed 
to enter within the vail into the holy of holies. Besides the 
propitiation he was then to make for himself and his house, 


h Part I. chap. iv. §. 2. 
i For this, and the whole section, see Leviticus xvi. 
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he was to make an atonement for the people of the congregation: 
and that was done by two kids of the goats, for a sin offering. 
These two goats were to be alike ; according to the tradition, 
both by the Jews‘ and by Barnabas!: and to be presented 
before the Lord, at the door of the tabernacle of the congrega- 


tion. 


There the high priest cast lots upon them; one lot 


for the Lord and the other lot for the scapegoat [for Aza- 
zel, supposed by some to be Satan ™] ; and the heads of both 


k Maimon. de Cult. Divin. tract. 
8, Cap. 8-14. 

1 For this, and what follows from 
Barnabas, see Repartit. I. chap. x. 
&., 2. Hote}. Τρ 

m 53x32 is taken by the scholiasts, 
Salomon and Abenezra, to be a 
hill ; so called from its hard ground, 
and to be compounded of 3x32, [in 
Arabic es terra dura,| and of 
5x, in the Auxetic sense. 

Some of the Greek interpreters, 
whom our translation fol- 
lowed, have included the goat in 
the signification of the word ; and 
have rendered it by τράγος ἀπερχό- 
μενος, and τράγος ἀπολελυμένος : 
in which case it is presumed to be 
compounded of 3», caper, (for this 
word by the Septuagint is some- 
times taken masculinely,) and of 


has 


ὅν, abiit, or \y 2, remotus est. 

Both those ways are disliked by 
Bochart, who therefore supposes 
the word to signify ἀναχωρήσεις, or 
χωρισμοί: taking it to be SNe 
from the root just now cited; and 
understanding the text concerning 
the lots in this manner, that one 
was for the Lord {or his altar,] 
and the other for the separation or 
removing away; and in this man- 
ner the Septuagint’s ἀποπομπὴ may 
be taken. 

But still it seems to others more 
proper to understand some person 


for the other lot, and who may be op- 
posed to the Lord. And so Origen 
takes the ἀποπομπαῖος of the Sep- 
tuagint to be Satan : not as if he were 
like one of the dit averrunci; (which 
is indeed the signification of Sle, 
a word though, it may be, regarded 
here by those translators, who con- 
tent themselves often with any sig- 
nification of the original, be it suit- 
able to the place or no;) but that 
he was averruncandus, and depellen- 
dus ab hominum consortio, (under 
a niddui, see pag. 416. note 4,) whose 
place therefore is in the wilderness. 
And Azazel, in this sense, may also 
be derived from Sys, Temovere, ab- 
dicare. " 

And it may be observed, that, 
though the Jewish scholiasts take 
no notice here of any evil spirit, yet 
their traditions mention one Sam- 
mael, particularly for the expiation- 
day, [Buxtorf. Synag. Jud. cap. 
26.] to whom a present, they say, 
was then to be given, that he might 
not hinder their reconciliation. 
This Sammael they take to be the 
chief of the evil spirits, and the 
prince of this world. [Lightfoot in 
John xii. 31.] that is, Satan himself 
[Maimon. More Nevoc. part. 2. 
cap. 30.]: and so the Egyptian 
Typhon, who was Biaos, Κωλυτικὸς, 
and ’Evaytios, was called Seth, and 
Bebon, and also Smu [Plut. de 
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of them he bound about with two narrow pieces of sacrlet °. 
With the “blood of that which was offered to the Lord he 
entered into the house, and within the vail; to sprinkle it be- 
fore the mercyseat ;’ and while he was in the house ‘‘ no one 
else was to be there ;” (no, not in the space between the 
altar and the house, as the rabbins sayP. “On the other 
goat he laid both his hands, and confessed over him all the 
iniquities of the children of Israel, and all their transgressions 
in all their sins ;” [in a form the Mishnah pretends to give 4 ; | 
“putting them on the head of the goat :”’ and then he delivered 
him “ bearing all those iniquities,” and accursed, as the tra- 
ditions of Barnabas call him, “‘into the hand of a fit man,” 


Isid. et Osir.]. Thus the Jews 
seem to have retained a memory of 
something done to the devil on 
that day, though they conceive it 
under a false notion: and still, 
when the service of the day is over, 
they sound their horn, for joy, they 
tell us, of the victory they have 
then obtained over Satan [ Buxtorf. 
Synag. Jud. cap. eod.]. 

Dr. Spencer therefore understands 
Satan here; but makes the name 
to be 3% 3, fortis abiens, or fugiens; 
ὁ ἀποστάτης: [if the above-men- 
tioned « \e would not have served 


better, one of whose significations 
is descivit.| And the goat, which 
he says was used for the depelling 
of evil, as the other was for pro- 
curing favour, he supposes to be 
sent to Satan, not for an offering 
to him, but to show the merit and 
end of sin; to reproach him of 
his own wickedness by what was 
so sent to him; and to make it ap- 
pear that not he, but God, to whom 
the other lot fell, was the averter of 
evil. 

This account has been suspected 
by some, and much opposed; but 
still the same evil spirit may be 


allowed to be meant in another 
more convenient and very safe sense. 
For as wicked men are said some- 
times to be delivered to Satan; so 
might that goat also, in the place of 
those men whose sins he bore; and 
by that delivery the accuser and tor- 
mentor might be made to know that 
God’s people were now discharged of 
their transgressions ; and that only 
that beast, on whom they were all 
laid, was to answer his accusations, 
and to be exposed to his vengeance. 
This reason of the action seems to 
be agreeable to the circumstances of 
it reported both by the scripture 
and the Talmudists ; and may stand 
with any of the forementioned deri- 
vations; though it may too have 


one of its own. For from the Ara- 


bic \iss, which signifies, reprehen- 
dit, culpavit, Azazel may be likewise 
formed, either by doubling the se- 
cond radical, or by preposing 1) 3 
and signify one who finds fault 
much and vehemently, 6 διάβολος. 

© Maimon. de Cult. Divin. tract. 


8, cap. 3- §. 4- 


p Idem, ibid. tract. 6. cap. 3. §. 3. 
a Codex Joma, Sheringhami, c. 
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[ready and bold, I suppose"; or an executioner ; who was to 
be a stranger, not an Israelite, says Maimonides‘,} to be 
carried into the wilderness; [the people therefore spitting 
upon him, and goading him on, as Barnabas tells us they 
were bid to do; and the Mishnah says't there were those 
who were ready to pluck him by the hair, and cry, ‘‘ Away ! 
Be gone!” though they were kept off from so doing by the 
contrivance of a narrow passage.] In this manner he was 
led into the land not inhabited, {to a rock called Zuk υ,} where 
his leader, they say, dividing the piece of scarlet, put half of 
it on some point of the rock ; [on a thorn *, says Barnabas ; | 
and tied again the other half between the horns of the goat, 
and so pushed him down headlong, to be broke to pieces by 
the fall. } 

§. 11. Such an annual expiation-day was appointed for the 
Jews ; and its sacrifice, whereby the atonement was made for 
the sins of that year, was so performed. There was in like 
manner a certain day appointed, to come in its due time, 
when an atonement should be made for the sins of the whole 
world; not of one nation only, or of one year or age, by a 


ΤΩΝ is rendered fit, in a large 
sense. But it may, I suppose, mean 
one that was more particularly fit 
for that business, and would not 
spare to strike in the way or to kill 


in the end, from, %l- and lis, 
ictus inflixit, noxam intulit. 

Ss De Cultu Divin. tract. ὃς c. 3: 
ΔΊ: 

t Joma, cap. 6. §. 4. 

ἃ ΡῪΣ 15 mons allus et preruptus : 
and so is ιν 9 and σ 5.5.) in 
Arabic; from the fissures of it; J 
conceive. And 732 may also sig- 
nify a piece of ground so broken 
and cut, (for so R. Salom. seems to 
understand it,) as well as land se- 
parated and otherwise cut off, an 
island, or a desert. 

x “Payin signifies not only spina, 
(as Barnabas understands it, cujus 
BraaToi edules,) but also rupes ex- 


currens in mare, mons, littus, et re- 
cessus maris : and therefore appears 
to answer to ΡῚΞ, and to express 
all the significations of the words 


of that family ; in which «τ ἃ 15 
mons, et difficillimus et altissimus in 


eo locus; @ 9 the same, as also 
ripa, latus fluminis; and, lastly, 
Oa nC . . . . 

ὦ, is spina. And it may like- 
wise be observed, of the words re- 
lating to the above-mentioned 1732, 


that \.¢=> has under it the signifi- 
cation not only of insula, but also 
of recessus seu decrementum aque 
vel maris: and that jes y as well 
as 172, signifies a hedge now, and 
might the thorns heretofore; and 
withal expresses the βλαστοὶ, or 
buds, which are mentioned by Bar- 
nabas. 
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Priest supereminently high, and with a sacrifice truly singu- 
Jar and extraordinary, and of itself deserving to be accepted. 

The day of our Saviour’s passion every good Christian be- 
lieves to have been the day of the expiation of mankind. 
And that he in that sacrificial action was both the Priest and 
the Sacrifice, the whole tenor of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
positively avows. He is there said to be a merciful and faith- 
ful High Priest, making reconciliation for the sins of the people*: 
the High Priest of our profession Y : our great High Priest, that 
is passed into the heavens: called of God, as was Aaron: 
after the order of Melchisedec*: invested with an unchange- 
able priesthood» : an High Priest, who is set on the right hand 
of the throne of the Majesty in the heavens ¢. 

And this High Priest was of necessity to have somewhat to 
offer, says the apostle’. He therefore entered once into 
the holy place, not by the blood of goats and calves, but by 
his own blood, having obtained eternal redemption for us © ---- 
and, through the eternal Spirit, offered himself without spot 
to God'. For Christ is not entered into the holy places 
made with hands, which are the Jigures of the true; but into 
heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of God for us: 
nor yet was he to offer himself often, as the high priest en- 
tereth into the holy place every year with blood of others :— 
but now once in the end of the world hath he appeared to 
put away sin by the sacrifice of himself :—being once offered 
to bear the sins of many’. So are we sanctified through the 
offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all :—who, after 
he had offered one sacrifice for sins, for ever sat down on the 
right hand of Godi, For by one offering he hath perfected 
Jor ever them that are sanctified *. 

Thus exactly adequate is the correspondence between the 
propitiations of the old and new covenant, as it stands pro- 
posed to us by the divine writer to the Hebrews. Our Sa- 
viour is asserted to have been the High Priest, and on his 
passion-day to have officiated for us; to have offered the sa- 
crifice of himself; to have bore our sins in his own body ; 


eee on. 17. y Chap. 11]. 1. f Verser4. & Verses 24, 25, &c. 
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and with his own blood to have entered into the holy place 
not made with hands; and to have appeared (as before the 
mercy seat) in the presence of God. Thus much of the ana- 
logy the apostle has expressly laid down; and it may very 
naturally be carried further. The author therefore of the 
epistle ascribed to Barnabas !, and Tertullian after him™, have 
both took notice, that the two kids of the goats were chosen 
alike, inasmuch as both of them were equal representatives 
of our blessed Lord : and that he was as that clean unspotted 
one, which was offered to God, and whose blood was carried 
into the holy place; and also as that other, laden with the 
sins of the people, and so sent away; that he likewise wore 
the scarlet; he was, as it were, accursed; was reviled, spit 
upon, and buffeted; gave his back to the smiters, and his 
check to them that pulled off the hair. And to this, after 
their example, I may add from the same traditions, that he 
was sent away, by the hands of @ fit man, Pontius Pilate, ἃ 
stranger; goaded to his execution; led to mount Calvary, 
the place abrupt and cut off; himself there cut off from the 
land of the living, and as it were delivered up to the prince of 
this world, (who came, though he had» nothing in him,) and 
into the seeming power of the devil, to suffer death m ap- 
pearance, but indeed to destroy him that had the power of 
death ©. 

Thus did our faithful and merciful High Priest both act 
and suffer for us in that great day of atonement ; answerably 
to the sacrificial part of a like day’s office with the Jews. It 
remains that we now see what was the devotional part to be 
performed by the people. 


CHAPTER IIL 


§. I. The devotional duty of the Jews on their expiation-day, 

§. Il. Practised by Christians on the passion-day. 

§. III. Some circumstances of the eves of those days compared. 

Waite this reconciliation was making in the temple at 
Jerusalem, the people, even those who were not present at it, 
had their parts to perform, and were to join with it, whereso- 


1 Barnab. Epist.c. 7. ™ See Repartit. I. ch. x. δ. 3. note δ, p. 501. 
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ever they resided ; fasting that whole day, and afflicting their 
souls from evening to evening?. For whatsoever soul it was 
that was not afflicted in that same day, he should be cut off from 
among his peoples. 

Now that they might be sure not to be defective in so 
necessary a duty, they took care to begin the office of that 
day earlier than the sunset of the first evening ; and to con- 
clude it later than that of the second. The affliction also of 
their souls they showed, not by fasting only, but by all other 
demonstrations of penitence, and grief for sin. 

And therefore, for the better performing that duty, as they 
prepare themselves some considerable time before, (of which 
we are to speak in the following chapter,) so more particu- 
larly on the ninth day, the day immediately preceding. lor 
then they repair to their synagogues before day, and continue 
long at their devotion there; going afterwards to their bury- 
ing-places, for their greater humiliation : and in the afternoon 
they wash themselves, confessing their sins ; make ready their 
candles, which they are presently to use; and particularly 
take care to ask pardon of those they have injured, and to 
make satisfaction. Then in the synagogue, with other prayers, 
they make a solemn confession of their sins; and sometimes 
receive from one another their forty stripes save one; and 
afterwards they return home, and eat a formal supper, 
thereby to distinguish that day from the following, in which 
they are neither to eat nor drink’. 

And now before the night, beginning that great day, is 
come, they return to the synagogue, set up and light their 
candles, for each one ; (and sometimes two, as both for their 
soul and their body ;) and after proclamation is made of leave 
for the excommunicate to join with them, they begin their 
solemn prayers of the day, which they continue towards mid- 
night; some spending the whole night, and repeating the 
whole psalter. However. before sunrising they come thither 
again, and stay there all the rest of the day ; reading out of the 
scriptures, and praying: in which prayers they take care that 
their second service, the sacrificial service for the day, be said 
before noon. After noon they begin the service of the even- 

P Leviticus xxill. 32. a Verse 29. 
r For this and what follows, see Buxtorf. Synag. Jud. cap. 25. 
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ing, continuing their devotions till the sun is ready to set ; 
when they subjoin another office, for the close of the day, 
and peculiar to that day: and then, when the night of the 
next day is come, they have the solemn blessing pronounced 
by the priests that are present, and so are dismissed. 

After this manner, while the temple stood, the Jews here- 
tofore are presumed to have employed the day of expiation ; 
and not otherwise to have expected any benefit from the sa- 
crifice, which was then offered, and by which all their sins 
were to be entirely remitted. 

And since the destruction of their temple, and ceasing of 
their sacrifices, this their own office the Jews still continue ; 
and impute so much to their due performance of it, as to 
thinks that the punishment of many offences is entirely for- 
given, and of the rest at least suspended, by that alone, and 
without the help of the expiatory goats, which are now 
wanting. 

§. Il. Now as it is certain, what was laid down in the 
chapter foregoing, that the day of our Saviour’s passion was 
the great and last day of expiation ; when that one propitia- 
tory sacrifice was made for the sins of the whole world, and 
of all ages, by that our great and catholic High Priest‘: so 15 
it not to be questioned but that the whole world, had it then 
known what propitiation our blessed Lord was making for 
them, would have joined the affliction of their own souls with 
that his bitter passion ; and would, in their several habitations, 
have accompanied his oblation for their sins with their own 
confession of them, with bitter grief for their commission, and 
strong and earnest supplication for their pardon. 

This all mankind could not have failed to have done on 
that day, had they but known what our Saviour was then 
doing for them. But that then was hid from the eyes of the 
apostles themselves. 

When therefore the mystery of his death came to be re- 
vealed, and the propitiation of that day was made known ; if 
his disciples thought fit to keep an annual memorial of it, 
(and that duty the paschal season of the Jews, so solemnly 
kept, could not but suggest to Christians,) they could not 
neither fail of solemnizing the return of that day with that 

5. Repartit. I. chap. vili.§. 2. * Tertull. advers. Marcion. lib. 4. cap. 9. 
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profound veneration of our suffering Lord, and that peniten- 
tial supplicatory devotion to the Father, which the original 
day itself would have required from them. 

Now, that such a day was kept yearly in memory of the 
passion of our Lord, in the first and apostolical age, is a 
truth which the former part of this discourse may have 
cleared to us": and that it was all along observed with as 
great a strictness of fasting and humiliation as the Jews 
themselves used on their day of propitiation is likewise mani- 
fest: as it is also most certain, that the grief and affliction 
they then were under was not for the death and loss of their 
Lord and Master, but for the guilt of their sins and the sins 
of the world, for which their Lord and Master had that day 
suffered. So much correspondence there was, most evidently, 
between the practice of the Jews and of the Christians on 
their two great fast-days. 

Thus should our Saviour’s expiatory sacrifice, which com- 
pleted and superseded the Jewish, have been attended an- 
swerably ; and thus actually was the annual memory of it 
afterwards celebrated with a suitable devotion. And thus, 
though not done by the primitive church, in virtue of any 
such strict injunction as that under the old covenant, might 
yet be well taken up, upon the cogent reason of so just a 
congruity. And as the Jews continue their devotional office, 
now when by the judgment of God an end is put to the sa- 
crificial; so might the Christians think fit to keep up a 
yearly memory of that their sacrifice, whose offering was 
once made, and never to be reiterated, but its efficacy is te 
endure for ever: they likewise observing this solemnity, "ποῦ 
with any ritual form, but with such eternal duties of peni- 
tence and supplication as are always incumbent upon us mi- 
serable sinners, which the justice of God will perpetually re- 
quire, and his goodness in our Saviour accept. 

§. III. There seems therefore to be reason enough, from 
the nature of the thing, from that mysterious suffering of our 
Lord, and the consequent practice of his primitive servants, 
to found the continued solemnity of the passion-day upon 
its correspondence with the Levitical day of propitiation. 
Neither is it to be expected that I should justify the parallel 
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by producing any hke opinion of the first Christians to that 
we have seen of the Jews concerning the necessity and merit 
of the observation of the day, when the one was observed 
only as proper and expedient, (though in the judgment pro- 
bably of those who had the Spirit of God,) and the other, as 
positively commanded by God himself. And yet so far did the 
first Christians seem to regard the virtue of a Jewish expia- 
tion-day, in their practice about their own, that they still 
determined the ordinary stated pcriod of the penances of 
ejected brethren with the penitence of Good-Friday and the 
following Saturday, (both which were the days of our Lord’s 
passion,) as if by that their conversion was consummated, and 
the pardon of the church entirely gained. 

And when they readmitted penitents on Maundy-Thurs- 
day, as was the ancient usage of the church of Rome, and, it 
may be, of all others, they did not therefore depart from this 
their parallel with the expiation-day, but rather confirmed it. 
For the Jews, as we have seen ΣΧ, on the eve of their expiation, 
relax their sentences of excommunication, and admit all to 
the office of the next day: and for the same reason the 
Christians might admit their excommunicates to the offices 
of both passion-days, and even those whom they did not 
afterwards suffer to continue in their communion. The office 
of the passion-day, or days, I mean; which consisted in con- 
fession and supplication: for it is very probable that in the 
earlicr times the reconciled penitents were not admitted to the 
sacrament of our Lord’s body and blood until Easter-day. 

‘The supper likewise, which was used to be held solemnly 
on that Thursday, though it is said to be in imitation only 
of our Lord’s supper, yet it may also have proceeded from 
the practice of the Jews on their expiation-eve, which we 
mentioned above. For they, in the conclusion of their peni- 
tential preparation towards the propitiation-day, do always 
make a solemn supper; and think it as much their duty to 
eat well on that evening as on the sabbath; that being, in 
their opinion, a duty of the afternoon, as strict fasting is the 
duty of the following day. 

So agreeable was the supper of passion Thursday to the 
supper of the Jews on the eve of their expiation; and more 
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agreeable than to the last supper of our blessed Lord ; which 
(if we go by Jewish custom) was held after night; and, in 
their reckoning therefore, rather on the Friday than on the 
Thursday : agreeable, I say, as to the time; for as to the 
freedom of eating, I suppose it differed much from that 
Jewish meal. 

But those Asiatics Y who differed from the other churches, 
both in their observing the 14th day with the Jews (whatever 
day of the week it should be) and also in breaking off their 
fast that day, might possibly in this point have as much fol- 
lowed the custom of the Jews for one season as they did their 
calculation for the other. For those of Asia seem to be of 
the opinion of which their followers in Epiphanius? certainly 
were, and which many other churches have also embraced, 
that our Saviour suffered on the 15th day of Nisan: neither 
is it likely that they did not fast on that day; notwithstand- 
ing they are said to have broke it off before: for such a neg- 
lect, no doubt. could not have been passed over unobserved 
by their adversaries, and would have drawn upon them the 
censure of Victor more than either of the other differences ; 
and besides, we know, their now mentioned followers did actu- 
ally so fast. I suppose therefore that their breaking off the 
fast was not a determination of it, but an interruption by 
such a supper; and that this their meal was formal and full ; 
and in the nature of a feast, and so reputed: whereas the 
supper, if any, of the rest of the Christians was a sparing re- 
freshment ; and such as, in comparison with the other meal, did 
not seem to discontinue the abstinence of the season; as since 
it has not been thought to do. 

To these lesser particulars, by which some indications of a 
propitiation-day may appear, I shall, lastly, add another cus- 
tom, to be read in the Ordo Romanus, their custom of strik- 
ing of fire, and lighting up their candles very solemnly, in the 
evening of the same Passion-Thursday. For, whatever other 
reason it may have had for its institution, it does also very 
well correspond with the usage of the Jews, who take, as we 
have observed, very particular care to have their candles ready 
against their propitiation-eve, with which that mght their 
synagogues are more than ordinarily enlightened. 

y Part I, chap.i. §. 3. z Part I. chap.v. §. 3. p. 355, note P. 
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And thus I have offered to show the resemblance our pas- 
sion-day bears to the Jews’ expiation-day, both in itself, and 
some rites of the day immediately preceding it. I am now to 
go higher, and to consider at large the whole previous season, 
called commonly Lent, how well it agrees with the like pre- 
paratory season of the Jews before their day of expiation. 


CHAPTER IV. 

§.I. A penitential season with the Jews, preparatory to their expiation- 
day: some certain days next before it, kept uniformly by all; 
more also, generally, though in various numbers; and forty, by 
many; but the first of the forty, universally observed. 

ὁ. II. Forty days, a solemn space of penitence in the Jewish discipline. 

ὁ. LI. The Christian Lent compared with the Jewish. 

δ. 1. Tuar the Jews had an ante-paschal season, if not of 
a fortnight, yet of a week, and particularly, that the sabbath 
of that week was called the great sabbath, we have observed 
before*: whence appeared a conformity between them and 
the Christians (those especially who reckoned by the days of 
the month, and not of the week) in point of holy time; though 
the devotions of the one were generally festival, and of the 
others altogether penitential. But when we once suppose the 
day of our Lord’s passion to have been the day of expiation, 
and come to consider the preparatory time that ushered in 
this solemn day ; we then begin to find a fuller and a higher 
correspondence ; not only in a weekly, but in a forty season ; 
and that likewise of penitential duty. 

For, first, the Jews prepare themselves for the day of pro- 
pitiation more particularly the week before it. They rise be- 
fore light, assist at public prayers, confess their sins thrice 
every day, fast, and give alms». And as the people fit them- 
selves in a more especial manner by the devotions of those 
seven days for the solemn act of humiliation commanded 
them by Moses ; so, they tell us, the high priest heretofore 
employed the same week in a continual exercise of his office, 
that he might be the better able to discharge the difficult 
duty of the great daye. The sabbath also of that week they 
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distinguish by a peculiar title, and call it the sabbath of re- 
pentance. 

Thus the Jews pass the seven preceding days: and so Leo 
de Modena‘ distinguishes them from the rest. For though 
all the ten of that seventh month are called the ten days of 
repentance, reckoning the day of expiation for one ; yet the 
two first are in some manner festival, being the first of their 
political year, and on them they abstain not from dinner and 
supper; for which reason they may not be esteemed as peni- 
tential as the seven that follow. 

These ten days are constantly so observed by all Jews; the 
last, the tenth, by scriptural precept ; and the others, by uni- 
versal custom. And further, to these are added, out of the 
foregoing month, ordinarily a week at least, says Leo de Mo- 
dena. For even the German Jews begin their humiliation as 
early ; according to a particular rule they havee. But other 
nations generally take more time to that solemn office: and 
frequently devout persons begin from the first day, even of 
this preceding month, to fast, to make prayers and confes- 
sions, to repeat the penitential psalms, and to give alms; con- 
tinuing so to do the whole forty days. However, all Jews 
begin their penitential devotion the first day of that month, 
the fortieth day before the expiation; though they may after- 
wards discontinue, in the intermediate time. On that day 
also they begin to blow the horn in their synagogues, which 
they do every day that month: for an alarm, they say ; that 
they may repent, and be ready to meet the judgment of God ; 
who, according to their tradition, sits in judgment the ten 
days of the next month. 

δ. IT. I have mentioned their opinion of God's jad etre the 
world in the beginning of their seventh month: and it may 
seem thence, that their custom of giving notice by the sound 
of the horn may rather respect the beginning of the month 
Tisri than the tenth day of it, and be rather the warning of 
thirty than of forty days. But this suspicion, if it should 
arise, will receive easy satisfaction from another concurrent 
tradition of the Jews, universally received by them, that 
Moses went up upon the mount, the last time, on the first 

d Cérém. des Juifs, p. i. c. 6. © Morin. de Peenit. lib. x. c. 34. δ. 2. 
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day of their sixth month, and returned again to them, with 
the second copy of the law, on the fortieth after, the tenth of 
the seventh, their expiation-dayf. Now when he went up, he 
commanded a horn, as they say, to be sounded through the 
camp; to give notice to the people on what errand he was 
going; that they might not again commit the like abomina- 
tions; in memory of which, they now still sound it: and we 
besides know, from better authority 8, that Moses spent these 
forty days and forty nights in fasting and supplication, for the 
sins of the children of Israel. So that we are rather to think 
that they have since in some measure followed his pious ex- 
ample; and that, on the day of his ascent, they begin to pre- 
pare for that of his descent: which in their opinion is the 
tenth of Tisri; and on which they have been since com- 
manded, always to afflict themselves before the Lord, at least, 
one day and night. 

The forty days therefore here are not to be looked upon as 
an accidental number, and the bare aggregate of thirty and 
ten; but as they make up directly a full penitential season. 
And indeed that number seems to have been very anciently 
appropriated to penance and humiliation. For, not to reckon 
up the forty days by which God drowned the world}, or the 
forty years in which the children of Israel did penance in the 
wilderness', or the forty stripesk by which malefactors were 
to be corrected, though these mstances may concur to 
strengthen the opinion; whoever considers, that Moses did, 
not once only, fast this number of days!; that Elas fasted 
also in that wilderness by the same space™; that the Nine- 
vites had precisely as many days allowed for their repent- 
ance"; and that, lastly, our blessed Saviour, when he was 
pleased to fast, observed the same length of time®; whoever, 
I say, considers these facts, cannot but think that this num- 
ber of days was used by them all as the common solemn 
number belonging to extraordinary humiliation; and that 


f Rab. Salom. in Locum Deu- 1 Deut. ix. 9, 18, 25. 
teron. proxime citand. m 1 Kings xix. 8. 
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those were accustomed to afflict themselves forty days who 
would deprecate any great and heavy judgment; though the 
scripture does not specify the number: as those, we knowP, 
who had a Nazaritical vow upon them were used to observe 
thirty days, though the scripture had not neither determined 
that space. 

And this is no more than what St. Jerom, a father much 
versed in the Jewish knowledge, has expressly averred in his 
comment on Jonas, where he says, that “ Forty is the num- 
ber proper for penitents and fasting and prayer, &c., and 
that for this reason Moses fasted forty days; and so Elias ; 
and likewise our blessed Lord,” &c.; as may be seen at large 
in the passage already exscribed above4. ‘This is there posi- 
tively and in good earnest said by St. Jerom, as the reason 
of those examples; though Mr. Daillé puts it off", as if the 
good father had played upon them, while he himself rather 
plays with the father. 

And, according to this, the penance of forty days is very 
frequent in the modern Penitentials of the Jews, as we have 
also seen before’; being there generally enjoined upon any 
of the greater transgressions. 

And to go yet a little further in this matter, 1 cannot tell 
whether the forty days which our blessed Saviour himself 
fasted in the wilderness were not so passed by him in the 
nature of a penitential fast. For the baptism of John is 
known to be a baptism of repentance t, preparing for the Mes- 
sias to come: and it may not be unreasonable to suppose that 
by it the baptized were, upon the confession of their sins, ad- 
mitted and obliged to a course of repentance for them’; as 


P No one can be a Nazarite for 
less than thirty days: and when a 
Jew makes the vow simply, and 
expresses not the time, thirty days 
are understood. So Maimon. 
Tractat. de Nazarzeatu, cap. 3. §. I. 
And this was the rule an- 
ciently, as appears by Josephus, 
speaking of Bernice, [De Bello 
Judaic. lib. ii. cap. 15. ᾿Ἐπεδήμει δὲ 
ἐν τοῖς Ἱεροσολύμοις, εὐχὴν ἐκτε- 
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ἡμερῶν, ἧς ἀποδώσειν μέλλοιεν θυ- 
σίας, οἴνου τε ἀφέξεσθαι, καὶ ξυρή- 
σασθαι τὰς κόμας. 
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τ Daill. de Quadrag. lib. ii. cap. 
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5. Repartit. I. chap. viii. ὃ. 2. 

t Acts xix. 4. 
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now the Jews very carefully wash and baptize themselves on 
the eve of their propitiation-day. And thus our Saviour, as 
he fulfilled all righteousness in submitting to that baptism, so 
he might likewise, in complying with the ceremony conse- 
quent to it, and undertaking the form of humiliation for sin: 
he entering upon a solemn fast, as the rest were to do: though 
performing it in an extraordinary manner. 

But to return to my subject ; whatever the fortune of this 
last conjecture may be, the reader, I hope, will not be un- 
willing to allow that forty days might have been always 
with the Jews a penitential space of time ; that it is so looked 
upon by them now, and has been time out of mind; and that 
the forty days ending in the day of expiation are of the same 
nature. 

8.111. And now I come to trace the parallel; which yet 
the reader must have been drawing to himself before. For 
if we do but consider their propitiation-day as the great com- 
mauded fast determined by Moses; and the seven, or nine 
before it, as days sometime after generally agreed on, to pre- 
pare and predispose for that; and also some other days, 
afterwards added to those, for the same purpose, by the de- 
votion of succeeding times, but in a various number, at the 
discretion of several persons and places; and all these seve- 
rally added out of the forty, which are to be reckoned back- 
wards from the radical fast, and which comprehended a so- 
lemn space of penitential time: this, I say, if we do but 
recollect, we cannot at the same time but think that we have 
here an exact pattern of our Christian Lent. 

For when the passion-day was once put for our expiation- 
day ; as indeed such it was, and, I presume, in the beginning 
was so esteemed universally; some few days before it were 
then judged fit to be taken in for a preparation"; and those 
were most naturally taken which make up the holy week, 
and which also in a little while absolutely obtained®. At 
the same time, to these others were also added, but discretion- 
ally, as several persons thought fit, and several churches di- 
rected; and so many added by some, as to make up the 
number forty; a number of days that was always looked 
upon as the most solemn for a fast; which those therefore 
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reckoned who did not altogether keep them, and which gave 
denomination consequently even to the lesser spaces that 
were fasted within them Y. 

That is, I suppose the holy week, as soon as it came to be 
observed universally, to have answered the seven or ten 
days of the Jews. For it was not necessary that the days 
should be precisely of the same number, though they were of 
the same nature: for that the particular considerations of 
Christianity might otherwise determine; as when they re- 
solved to keep the passion-day not upon the day of the month, 
but of the week. That passion-week therefore was kept with 
more than ordinary strictness of penitential devotion : and if 
the Sunday of it was exempted from fasting, it was because 
it had with us the privilege of a sabbath; for the Jews fast 
not their sabbath of penitence. As there was too another 
apparent conformity between the Jews and eastern Christians, 
in the observation of the holy Saturday: for whereas those 
Christians never fasted on any Saturday or sabbath, no more 
than the Jews, yet on the passion Saturday they always 
fasted; as the Jews do likewise on that:single sabbath upon 
which their expiation-day may fall. 

Now this holy week, which, with the following festival one, 
was a time of vacation in courts of justice, by the imperial 
law 2, under the Christian emperors, and might have had the 
same immunity before by private custom of the church, was 
in this too not unlike to that penitential time of the Jews, in 
which they hear no causes nor administer any oaths?. And 
it is observable, that when a larger Lent came to be formally 
kept; as that of forty days was ; at least, after the council of 
Nice, either by the determination or agreement of the catho- 
lic church ; that then, in a little time, the same vacation was 
enlarged too; and it became unlawful to give any oaths 
during the whcele quadragesimal season; a privilege that 
was after extended to other times of public fasting, as also of 
festivity. 

Such is the correspondence between the ante-paschal fast of 
the Christians and the ante-propitiation fast of the Jews: 
and by that, if I mistake not, a good and rational account 
is given of the practice of the ancient church ; why they first 
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chose to keep such a fast in general, and yet notwithstanding 
differed in the particular of its length, every church, if not 
person, being left to their liberty therein ; why one portion 
of its time, the passion-week, came in a little while to be 
commonly observed, and reputed more holy ; as also, why all 
the while there was such a regard to forty days; as, that some 
fasted them in the beginning, others afterwards used their 
name; and all in some time endeavoured to come as near 
the number on either hand as the repetition of weekly periods 
would allow them. 


CHAPTER V. 


§. I. This origination of Lent very probable; and its observation a tes- 
timony to our Lord’s expiatory sacrifice. However, 

§. II. The consideration for that expiatory sacrifice is a good reason for our 
observing the passion-day ; and likewise, 

§. III. Some preparatory time before it. 

ὃ. I. A very great resemblance, if I mistake not, has ap- 
peared between the: Christian fast of Good-Friday and the 
Jewish of their propitiation-day, in the ground and reason of 
the observation, in the manner of the abstinence, and in the 
other penitential duties. And likewise no less similitude has 
been discovered between the respective preparatory seasons, 
in their reason also, and manner, and in the space of time. 

And this so near a resemblance might of itself have per- 
suaded us that it could not have arisen by chance; and that 
if both the pieces were not copies, the one was drawn by the 
other: and it would have been as plain also in ordinary pre- 
sumption, if one observation must have been the copy, that 
the Jewish was the original. But all this grows more unde- 
niable, when we come to reflect, that our church itself was 
derived from theirs, and most of its offices, discipline, and 
ceremonies borrowed thence. For why should not their 
expiation-day be imitated by our passion-day; when our 
Sundays and Wednesdays and Fridays, and the old station- 
ary days, our Easter and our Pentecost, are all after the like 
example? and if we have followed the Jews in their methods 
of humiliation, and ways of abstinence and penance, why not 
in the solemnity of a season for such duties ? 
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And now if this derivation I have proposed might be taken 
for granted, I might then observe, against the followers of 
Socinus, that an anniversary and very remarkable testimony 
has been all along given, by the whole church of God, to the 
expiatory sacrifice of our blessed Lord: as possibly the dis- 
continuance of that ancient and laudable practice may have 
given too much way to the late revival and modern increase 
of that great error in belief. But I will not offer to found a 
truth so sacred, and which is otherwise so well grounded, 
upon any conjecture, however probable it may appear. 

δ. II. But, though I do not, after all, affirm positively, that 
the first Christians had this correspondence in their view, at 
the institution of that holy time; for I shall leave it as pro- 
bable only, and to the judgment of the reader; yet this, I 
think, I may securely assert, that such a respect, if they had 
it, was very just and proper; and that the same consideration 
is a very good reason for the continuance of the observation 
by all true and orthodox Christians. 

For our Saviour’s passion, the expiatory sacrifice for the 
sins of the whole world, and of all ages, was indeed once of- 
fered in the fulness of time, and by him never to be repeated, 
but eternally therefore to be commemorated by the believing 
redeemed part of mankind in all their gencrations to come. 
And if the resurrection of our Lord was always thought fit to 
be recognised with a weekly, and therefore certainly with an 
annual solemnity; his death also, as surely as it was fixed 1 
time, and known to have come to pass the Friday before, so 
as necessarily did it demand its anniversary also, if not weekly, 
memorial. For though his resurrection indeed was exeeed- 
ingly glorious and triumphant, yet his passion was no doubt 
much the more mighty and more remarkable work; inas- 
much as the death of the eternal Son of God was far more 
wondrous than his rising from it, and it was yet more won- 
derful that he should submit to the ineffable condescension 
for our sakes.. For the cause of his passion it was, our Sa- 
viour tells us, that he came into the world”: as if all the dis- 
courses remembered in the gospel were but as prefaces to it, 
and all the miracles of his life served only to signalize it. It 
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was the basis and groundwork of the church, on which our 
salvation stands; a mighty foundation, and deeply laid. 

Had we therefore no constant need of this expiation of our 
Lord for our repeated continual transgressions, and had we 
been absolutely innocent ever since our first regeneration by 
baptism ; yet the death in which we were baptized, and by 
which we had been once redeemed, could not have failed of a 
pious and grateful commemoration, once at least in the year ; 
and this day, if any other, would have had its place in the 
Christian calendar. 

In that case, indeed, the day would have been kept euchar- 
istically, and as the sacrament of our Lord’s death is now to 
be celebrated ; in a sad and astonishing remembrance of his 
bitter passion, intermixed though and tempered with joy and 
thanks for the propitiation it made. But though our inter- 
vening offences have necessarily changed the manner of the 
celebration, and turned our joy into mourning; yet the com- 
memoration itself is far from being superseded by them, and 
is rather enforced by greater reason; for we are now to be 
called to the remembrance of our sins as well as of our 
Lord’s passion. 

And if we now counterchange the supposition; and, as 
before we regarded only the death of our Lord abstractly 
from our sins after baptism, so here we regard those only, 
and take no notice of any anniversary of the passion; yet 
even the separate consideration of those sins might well have 
challenged to them some one day in the year, wherein, after 
an extraordinary manner, we should confess and lament their 
guilt, humbly beseech their pardon, and entreat the benefit 
of that expiation for them. Jor though the sacrifices for sin 
have ceased by that one propitiation of our Saviour, yet by 
deplorable experience we know that our sins cease not; they 
are generally as numerous and frequent as they were before 
the covenant; and much more heinous, having now become 
exceeding sinful, as committed against greater light and 
higher obligations. If therefore we will understand ourselves 
aright, confession of sins and supplication for forgiveness 
continue to be the daily duty of Christians as well as of 
Jews; make a no less proper and necessary part of our or- 
dinary public devotions ; and are still as fit to be the express 
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business and peculiar office of some extraordinary time. And 
if such an appointment should be made by the governors of 
the church, that we should meet together for this purpose 
annually on a solemn day, to take the more public shame to 
ourselves, and to give the greater glory to God; no good 
Christian, sure, would refuse to concur in so common and 
necessary a work: but, as he is ready to meet and celebrate 
any other fast, indicted on the occasion of temporary calami- 
ties, so he would never decline to join in a humiliation as- 
signed for much more weighty spiritual reasons, for the sav- 
ing of immortal souls, and averting of eternal vengeance. 
He only that is without sin might seem unconcerned in such 
an order: but he then would not be without charity; and 
would be in this also like our Saviour, that he would conde- 
scend to humble himself for the sins of his brethren. 

And were there now such a general and solemn Christian 
fast to be appointed, and were we to find it a proper season, 
it could not undoubtedly be more congruously placed in the 
whole circle 6f the year than on the day of our Lord’s pas- 
slop, were there any such day already observed. For as all 
the refuge of our supplications must be in that expiation, and 
by it only God can be entreated; so a lively remembrance of 
that death would best give us the due sense of the guilt and 
demerit of all sins, but most bitterly reproach us with our 
own, those bold and ungrateful transgressions of a most gra- 
cious covenant, that was sealed in such precious blood. 

So fitly and naturally do both those duties, of celebrating 
the memory of our Lord’s death, and mourning for our own 
sins, concur on the same day: the recognition of that our-ex- 
piation, and the affliction of our souls, being as closely joined 
together by eternal reason, as ever they were by the law of 
Moses: the duties also heightening each other ; our humilia- 
tion increased by the consideration of our Saviour’s ; and the 
mercy of his expiation more sensibly adored, in the considera- 
tion of those sins whose pardon we implore. 

For that double reason, and with this double duty, has 
Good Friday been always observed: nor will the devout 
practice be blamed by any’ regular church or Christian. 
Regular, I say ; not speaking of those who will not keep the 
day because the papists do; for by the same reason they 
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may refuse to keep Sunday: or because it is enjoined, to the 
prejudice, they say, of their Christian liberty; for so they 
may refuse to yield to an argument because it convinces 
them. 

§. III. Now these two great duties, when they are once 
fixed upon their proper day, (which they will fully employ,) 
will also require, that we should come in some measure fit 
for so weighty an office, and should be prepared, in a more 
than ordinary manner, for the extraordinary performance. 

For, (according to the supposition I now used,) were we 
to celebrate the anniversary of our Lord’s passion only, and 
with no respect to our sins since our baptism; yet we should 
come upon the solemn day too rashly and unworthily, if we 
did not appoint some others to go before it, and usher it in ; 
and should seem to have too low thoughts οἵ the sacred mys- 
tery, if we did not take care to rise up to the high considera- 
tion by the steps and ascents of some previous meditations. 
To the keeping of the great memorial rightly, such prepara- 
tory remembrances would be wanting ; that we may bring to it 
a fuller and livelier perception of the mercies of God in Christ ; 
may the better comprehend, with all saints, the dimensions 
of that surpassing, inestimable love; may more profoundly 
adore, more gratefully thank, and more zealously devote our- 
selves and our service; having beforehand endeavoured to 
confirm and actuate our faith, to raise and quicken our hope, 
and to oblige and inflame our charity. 

But such a preparatory season is still more needful for the 
other, the penitential part; that we should afore begin to re- 
collect our past transgressions, to reflect upon their guilt, and 
to dispose our minds to an abhorrence of them; that we 
should beseech God humbly for his grace, to promote this 
holy work, should review our baptismal covenant, bewail its 
breaches, and repair them, by confession to God, and restitu- 
tion to men; renewing our vows, and mortifying our lusts, 
and recovering and improving our virtuous habits; against 
that Friday, when we are solemnly to appear in the divine 
presence, contrite and truly sorrowful for our sins, steadfastly 
resolved to forsake them, and, as much as in us lies, qualified 
for their pardon. 

Thus would a preparation have been necessary to either of 
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those two offices apart; but much more justly will they ex- 
pect it when joined together, when we are to be provided both 
fitly to contemplate the mystery and effectually to be bene- 
fited by its expiation. 

For these holy and important purposes Lent is instituted ; 
a solemn and large space of time; to be religiously employed 
by each private Christian, at his discretion ; as the condition 
of his soul shall require, and the circumstances of his worldly 
affairs permit. Accordingly, the first day of it gives warning 
of the then distant propitiation day, and calls us early to our 
duty; actually entering us on the godly work, by reflection 
on our sins, and acknowledgment of divine justice ; by fast- 
ing and prayer: and engaging us to go on, and to make use 
of the following intermediate season, for the perfecting our 
repentance, and for our increase in the knowledge of the 
cross of Christ, that wisdom and power of God. A notice, 
very necessary to those who want a solemn monitor ; and 
which, by the grace of God, may sometime or other serve to 
awaken and reclaim them: but always acceptable and wel- 
come to the good Christian; who, the more sensible he is of 
his own offences, and of the mercy of God in Christ, the more 
ready he will be to comply with the advice, and the more glad 
of the occasion. Some days therefore, of those many that 
follow, are presumed to be set apart for such preparatory 
thoughts and actions; Wednesdays, we may suppose, and 
Fridays, those weekly passion days: when also opportunities 
of public devotion are every where presented ; and, in our 
great city, exhortations likewise and instructions are adminis- 
tered, by the wise and pious order of the present diocesan. 
But the last week is more particularly dedicated to this of- 
fice: and then the church expects its devout members daily 
to appear before God together, to meditate on the passion of 
their Lord, and, with penitent hearts, and earnest resolutions 
of dying likewise unto sin, to attend thenceforth upon him to 
his cross, and wait till his resurrection : and also directs us to 
pass the time, not in such rigorous austerities as unprofitably 
afflict the body, but in such an abstinence from divertive 
pleasures, and even from common liberties of food, and pur- 
suits of business, as may speak our thoughts and affections to 
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be otherwise employed, and, freeing them from avocation and 
distraction, may cherish and improve them. 

By this orderly and natural method we are designed to be 
brought at last to the memorial of our expiation, with such 
a sense of our sins, and of the mercy of our suffering Saviour 
as may procure from God the pardon of what is past, and 
his grace and assistance for the future; that the following 
years may have reason to bless those forty days, and, still 
successively advancing, may every Lent find fewer and 
lighter sins to confess, and be still more ready to lament 
them. 

This is the innocent and godly intention of that time; 
which those of us who understand will certainly commend, 
and those who commend should take care to pursue. 
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